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More than ten million 
Thermos vessels are in use 

throughout the civilized world 
HERM¢ S pro jucts are used by motorists, yachtsmer 


travelers, explorers, unters, h men, oth \ ker 
ind in lunch kits by childre t school and workingm t 
l 
the factory. 













Every member of the family from infancy to ig 1 
daily use for Thermos. It is indeed a good servant, both in 


ind away trom home 


THERMOS bottk n the nursery iv rk, worry 
ind even lite, by kee ping the infant's milk d, pure, 
sweet and bacteria prool. 

THI RMOS gives great comfort to the si k, aged ind 
inhirm aving many steps for those who have the 

IHERMOS Carafes and Jugs are ideal for keeping an 


ever-ready supply of ice-cold water, tea, coffee or other bes 






















, 1 
erage for day or night use; or any | juid may be prepared 









in advance and kept piping hot until ready to serve. 
THERMOS Food Jars are convenient for k 
Vor the country club . ' 
\ 1 creams, sal id : casserole S, chowde rs, etc., at the proper tem 


perature until serve d. 
Originally expensive, Thermos vessels are now 
leading dealers at popular pnce 
Bottles from $1.00 up Food Jars from $1.50 up 
Carafes and Jugs from $3.00 up Lunch Kits from $2.00 up 


Do not accept as truthful representations that all te mpera 
ture retaining bottle Ss are Therm: Ss vessels. | or your pro 
tection an urs look to the nam It ERMC S stamped 


| ' 
plainly on the bottom 


Write for an interesting book on Thermos which 
tells you why the same bottle keeps liquids steam 
ing hot for 24 hours or ice cold for thre« 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Norwich, Conn. 


New Yorl San I SCO i 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


She is a new, but 
ever increasing type 
in American life; a 
successful business 
woman,—an editor, 

a buyer, a designer 
perhaps—highly effi- 
cient well paid, phy- 
sically attractive, and 
often beautiful. |sqyggZeyr; soe. 
Absorbed in her —— NK: ae 
work, she does not YY Ay OF AA 
at first realize the |ZAW Is yy, 
monotony of her life. YY NG 





A GREAT THEME FOR A NOVEL! A GREAT NOVEL IT IS! 


THE HONEY BEE 


By Samuel Merwin 


In the full bloom of 
womanhood she becomes 
conscious of intense soli- 
tude,—yearnings come 
for love, home, and chil- 
dren only to be beaten 
down by the demands of 
her work. 


Which conquers,—sex 
or career? What type 
of men can win the Ho- 

ney Bee? Read Samuel 

Merwin’s entrancing 
SS 
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Fiction 


All for His Country. By J. U. Gresy. | 
The Macaulay Company. 

A rather lurid novel that shows what 
might happen. In it Japan attacks 
America while this country is occupied 
with Mexico. The result is an exciting 
conflict, in which American lack of pre- 
paredness has to be coped with. How 
this is done affords a good deal of in- 
cident. 


Boss of the Lazy Y., The. 
Alden Seltzer. 
$1.30, postpaid. 

The story of an entertaining broncho 
buster and his exploits in a ranch. It 
details the life of the West in a most 
interesting manner, and creates a char- 
acter who is capable of giving the reader 
more than a few “thrills.” 


Bram of the Five Corners. By Arnold | 
Mulder. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25, | 
postpaid. 

Eugenics finds its apotheosis in this | 
faithful and fascinating picture of youth 
life among the Michigan Hollanders. | 
Bram is a bright, ambitious boy, ham- | 
pered by race traditions, but blessed by 
the companionship of a wise, liberal- 
minded minister. How his first love af- | 
fair came to disaster through the influ- | 
ence of modern education, and how the | 
new proved to be the true, beautiful, and | 
lasting, is told with all the author’s | 
proved ability to interpret the life of a 
people in our midst little known. The 
charm of romance lends itself to the 
emphasizing of much-needed truth. 


City of Pleasure, The. By Arnold Ben- 
nett. George H. Doran Company. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

A reprint of an earlier Bennett novel 
that has not before appeared in book 
form in America. A clever story of a 
great amusement park on a par with 
The Grand Babylon Hotel. 


Cloistered Romance, A. By Florence 
Olmstead. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A story of a little Catholic refuge, 
filled with interesting inmates, the char- 
acterization of whom is admirably done. 


Conscience of Sarah Platt, The. By 
Alice Gerstenberg. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

Has not a woman as much right as a | 
man to express her own individuality? 
Is she not a human being first and a | 
woman afterwards? Is marriage the end- 
all and be-all of a woman’s existence? 

Sarah Platt missed her life’s happi- | 
ness through an ill turn of fortune’s | 


By Charles 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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New Novels and Other Timely Volumes 





A BIG PLAY—A BIGGER BOOK 


The Man from Home 


A Novel founded upon the play by N. Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson 


By Harry Leon Wilson 


A real American romance, based upon the and full of real Ameri- 


can humor. Ethel and Horace Simpson, wards oe Voorhees Pike, 
the man from home, are aanction ¢ in Europe with 
grafters all, with titles and 


of 2 dainty iis be Comtesse. Wh 
at Sorrento his breeziness surprises everyone uses consternation 
nes Tees Seals, who Gel dentlion has aed eee 
names. The climax comes with a snap; as keen as a western breeze. It is 
Raailiahoanel Gnbethedind! teva Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


The Girl at Central 


By Geraldine Bonner, Author of ‘The Emigrant Trail,” etc, 


The of the of 1 a hundred 
an oat atest ates ohn tare oc tented ot seer gfe bce tee bl sien 





















“the man" 





operator at the central ofhce discovers a single clue. This leads to anata Naot’ San of the 
trage pay s in its ultimate solution but it pases a unusually 
an re story 


“Tllustrated by A. W. Brown. $1,30 net. 


Who Goes There! 


By Robert W. Chambers, Author of “The Hidden Children,” 
“*The Reckoning,"’ etc. 
ial Rina ter 


ipping story of love and adventure in the European war sane has he mabey ut enpenged 
— in war or in — 


4 = homens. of ne of the enest 
wi t 

romances of this hn well od writer of historica I fetion. ioe Eicahess a ng ‘. rin the de Tele 
writer of romantic fiction. 


Nine full-page illustrations, one in color, by ‘A L Keller, $1 33 ne 4 


C. O. D. 


By Natalie Summer Lincoln, Author of ‘‘The Trevor Case," ete. 


A mysterous murder, and the still more mysterious repeated 
appearance of the letters “*C. O. D.”" confronting the searchers for the 
criminal at every turn, involve many members of the diplomatic circle 
at Washington. An impossible-to-tell-the-ending story, even 
than “ The Trevor Case.” — Illustrated by Charles Wrenn, $1.30 net. 


The Princess Cecilia 


By Elmer Davis 


Hungry for adventure Sam Riddle an American, becomes secre- 
— to an who had —_ his pp at Harvard. 
ruler, e Sultan reverts to type an: ecomes a plotting, intrigui 
Pirate. Riddle has fallen in love with a te a plies tome men 
at the Sultan, seeing a rival, determines to marry the 

princess by force. From this moment it is war to the finish between 


















the Sulte Sultan yaw | Riddle. The ending is dramatic indeed, but the book 
is full of the most delightful humor i: le. A rare combination 
of fun, fact and fiction. Ilustrated. $1.35 net. 





Through Central Africa, From Coast to Coast 


By JAMES BARNES, Author of “ The Great War Trek,” etc. 


A graphic description of an African h ken by the author oy the 
panion, end fol the + ps trail «Aye byt Tam ‘Pasha Rel Feckiet 2 sores The illus 
trations are interesting and represent animals and other life, 

Citizens in Industry 
By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON, Late Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 

A discussion of industrial conditions in their relations both to employer and employee, proving the 
b ane of ration for each through a b di f . 
—_ coors ion fo ng pee sem eee citing needs onthe part of ts one 





A New Volume in the National Municipal League Series, Edited by Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
Lower Living Costs in Cities 
By CLYDE LYNDON KING, Ph.D.., Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania 


A book of timely interest to the domestic as well as the municipal housekeeper di the open 
DE nS Ey pet mp on bey ge bh ee ee oe 
Sidon, mecalciehiondhicn and dices entlician, Geatiom. goecsmneatelcans. ae SUR an. 
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“* Irrepressible!”’ “Irresistible!’’ that’s 


Miranda 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


Author of “Marcia Schuyler,” “Phoebe Deane,” “The Best 
Man,” etc., etc. 
Illustrated in color and me and white by E. L. Henry, N. A. 
net. 


Everyone fell in love with Miranda when she first appeared 
in “Marcia Schuyler.” Her naturalness and irrepressible 
spirit made all of us wish that she might sometime have her 
own romance. Here it is, Miranda falls in love. Who could 
imagine it? Yet she does, and with a man whose life is linked 
with that great movement, the occupation of Oregon when 
threatened by English rule. Miranda, irrepressible, yet more 
lovable than ever, leads her rivals and other plotters a spirited 
chase, enjoying herself immensely the while. We again meet 
with those old friends, the Griscoms, the Spaffords, the Whit- 
neys, the Heaths, and, of course, Marcia Schuyler. 


A New ‘‘Fleming Stone’’ Detective Story 


The White Alley 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
Frontispiece in color. $1.25 net. 

FLEMING STONE, the ingenious American detective, one of 
the best-known characters in modern fiction, is the supreme 
wizard of crime detection in Carolyn Wells's thrilling detect- 
ive stories, ANyBoDY But ANNE, THE MAXWELL MYSTERY, 
A CHAIN oF EvipDENCE, Tue GoLtp Bac, THE CLUE, and the 
new story, THE WHITE ALLEY, in which he solves the great 
White Birches’ mystery, one of the most baffling he has yet 
encountered. Reviewers have acclaimed Fleming Stone as a 
worthy companion of his great English prototype. 


“‘As an incomparable solver of criminal enigmas Stone is in a class by 
himself and not even Sherlock Holmes can excel him in the art of rapid 


deduction from apparently inconsequential trifies.""—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


“Carolyn Wells has written another ‘Fleming Stone’ detective story 
in which this adroit sleuth again demonstrates his ability to unravel a 
murder mystery with almost superhuman insight and shrewdness.’’— 
San Francisco Bulletin 


The Diary of a Beauty 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 
Author of “Betty's Virginia Christmas.” 
12 illustrations by Frederick Dorr Steel. $1.25 net. 

“*The Diary of a Beauty’ is a straightforward love story 
of much charm. Its manner of telling 1s through the beautiful 
young heroine’s own diary, which tends to an effective sim- 
plicity and directness . . . the interest is sustained right to 
the end. . . a most likable book.”—Baltimore Sun. 


Famous Days and Deeds in 
Holland and Belgium 


By PROF. CHARLES MORRIS 


Author of “Historical Tales,” “History of the 
United States.” etc. 

16 illustrations from Famous Paintings. Cloth. $1.25 net. 

Striking stories drawn from Dutch and Belgian history 
including such dramatic events as the founding of the Beggars 
League, the saving of J.eyden by the sea, the siege of Haarlem, 
and many other tales, including several incidents in the Great 
War, illustrating the character of the sturdy people famed 
from Roman times for their bravery and determination. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Another “MARCIA SCHUYLER” Story 


but look for the three- 
color jacket picturing a 
“May day in a country 
village!” that’s the spirit 
of the story—the “spring- 
time” of the heart. 


The Rose- 


Garden 
Husband 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
THIRD PRINTING 


Boston Transcript.— 
“The beauty and strange- 
ness that go to make ro- 
mance are combined in 
the little tale of “The 
Rose - Garden Husband.’ 
The reader .. . becomes 
immediately interested in 
the personality of the gay 
little ‘Liberry Teacher’ 
who realizes that no one 
wants to hear the ‘cry- 
side.” ... It is the man- 
ner in which the author 
tells her story and the 
charm she infuses into 
her heroine that make it 
such delightful reading.” 


Chemistry of Familiar Things 


By SAMUEL SCHMUCKLER SADTLER, S. B. 


23 Illustrations and 6 figures in the text. Octavo. $1.75 net. 

Philadelphia Evening Ledger.—“The title suggests fascinating subjects, and the reader once 
interested is unwilling to put the book aside. . It is a compendium of useful information. 
; . It is absorbing and interesting, and a book which should be found on every library 
shelf. . . . Thousands of subjects are treated in an attractive, light, readable manner.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY fintapetenia 
































wheel. It was her one opportunity and 
it never returned. Henceforth her life 
as an unmarried woman was one of 
tragic loneliness. In the eyes of the 
world she was a derelict with no capacity 
for love, and no right to human happi- 
ness. 

Her story is written with the hope 
that it will tend to create an interest in 
and better understanding of the move- 
ment that is called Feminism, which 
after all is but another name for Hu- 
manism. 


Emperor in the Dock, The. By Wil- 
liam De Veer. John Lane Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

A piece of fiction in which the prin- 
cipal characters are easily traceable to 
people in real life. Although the author 
is Dutch, he makes no secret of his feel- 
ing against Germany in the great war 
now in progress. 

Good Soldier, The. By Ford Madox 
Hueffer. John Lane Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

This is not a pleasant story, but one 
that describes very minutely the situa- 
tion evolved when four congenial people 
have to make place for a fifth and that 
one a young girl. who wins the heart 
of one of the four. It is a tale of 
marital infidelity and deceit, of man’s 
brutality and woman’s lack of honor, and 
it shows how evil is rewarded. 


Honor of His House, The. By An- 
drew Sautar. G. W. Dillingham Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 

An interesting if somewhat melo- 
dramatic story of a brother’s sacrifice 
for the sake of his sister’s good name. 


Ladder, The. By Philip Curtiss. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.30, postpaid. 

A story of a young man who has to 
make his own way from a farm where 
he was not wanted to a place in the in- 
dustrial world where he achieves a rea- 
sonable success. A quite unique char- 
acter study, done with skill and artistry. 

Life in a German Crack Regiment. By 
Baron von Schlicht. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

A story of the most aristocratic regi- 


| ment in the Germany Army, the “Golden 
| Butterflies,” into whose ranks was intro- 
| duced by the Emperor the son of a 
| wealthy and liberal manufacturer. The 
| difficulties which met this young lieuten- 


ant, whose life was made miserable by 
his companions, reveals much that is in- 


teresting in German military life. 


Lost Sheep. By Vere Shortt. John 


| Lane Company. $1.25. 


So numerous are the stories of army 
life that one hardly looks for a new 
sensation, yet this novel unquestionably 
produces thrills. It depicts the evils 
into which wealth brought an English 
army man, resulting in his resignation 
(before a possible dishonorable dis- 
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charge) and his subsequent enlistment 
in the Foreign Legion which meant serv- 


ice in Algiers or any other French col- | 
ony. The various hardships beneath the | 


sweltering Algerian sun, under iron dis- 
cipline, never suspended even in crossing 
the glaring sands of the desert devoid 
of all signs of life are most vivid, like- 
wise the encounter with the Senussi and 
its outcome. 


Lover’s Tale, A. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25, postpaid. 

A typical Hewlett tale, a mediaeval 
romance that shows the Viking spirit at 
its wildest and most brutal. It is a story 
of primative passions, full of rich if 
rough poetry, and the simplicity of its 
telling displays Mr. Hewlett at his best. 


Return of Tarzan, The. By Edgar 
Rice Burroughs. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.30, postpaid. 

The sequel to Tarzan of the Apes con- 
tains more exploits of the wonderful jun- 
gle man. Adventure is second nature to 
Tarzan, and so, whether he happens to 
be in New York, Paris, London, on the 
sea, or back in his native Africa, things 
happen. Jane Porter, the American girl 
loved by Tarzan, appears again in the 
new story. The Return of Tarzan is even 
more absorbing and fascinating than 
Tarzan of the Apes. 


Ruggles of Red Gap. By Harry Leon 
Wilson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Someone maintains that this book is 
quite as funny as Bunker Bean. In it 
Ruggles is lost through a poker game 
to a rich American with an ambitious 
wife, and Ruggles come in for a good 
deal of “polishing.” It is all amusing, 
full of satire and laughable situations. 


Shower and Shine. By Guy Heming. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60, postpaid. 

Short stories making up little trage- 
dies, comedies and farces of life, by a 
writer who handles every theme with 
the skill of a master. 


Under the Tricolor. By Pierre Mille. 

John Lane Co. 

Twelve characteristic short stories of 
military life, an authorized translation 
by Berengere Drillen, of “Barnavaux et 
Quelques Femmes,” are contained in this 
glimpse into life on service during shore 
leave. The eight colored illustrations, by 
Helen McKie, are exceptionally good, 
and catch the dash-and-go spirit of the 
tales. 


Veils of Isis, The. By Frank Harris. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Some of the best of this clever writer’s 
short stories, masterpieces in their han- 
dling of the love theme, if a trifle frank 
and flavored with the artistry of a man 
who has touched the heights and depths 
in his studies in the tender passion. 


California Padres and Their Missions, 
The. By J. Sweaton Chase and Charles 

















ADVERTISING SECTION 


“*Century Co.’’ on a book stands for quality without stodginess 


By the author of ‘‘ The Lady of the Decoration’’ 


THE HOUSE OF THE MISTY STAR 


By Fannie Caldwell Macaulay (Frances Little) 


A combined love and mystery story set in the ancient little Japanese 
city of Hijiyama—Hijiyama, home of crumbling castles and lotus-filled 
moats, swung in the cleft of a mountain overlooking the magical Inland 
Sea. Stray threads out of East and West woven into a rich romance, 
and presented with the author’s rare and kindly humor. 


Eight full-page illustrations. 


By the author of ‘‘Home’’ 


THROUGH STAINED GLASS 
By George A. Chamberlain 


A brilliantly told love story of a 
sophisticated father, an  unsophisti- 
cated son and a number of memor- 
able women; set in Brazil, the 
Parisian art world, London high so- 
ciety and a New England rural com- 
munity. It never drags. It never 
bores. 


Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 


By the author of 
**Henry of Navarre, Ohio’’ 


PEPPER 
By Holworthy Hall (Harold E. Porter) 


An epidemic of infectious youth 
and jollity. “Infectious” means get- 
ting in the blood. Well, “Pepper” 
does. He is a Harvard undergradu- 
ate of moods, money, sense and slang 
—as much of the third as the fourth. 
Better even than “Henry.” 


Jacket in color. Price $1.30 net, 
postage 10 cents 


By the author of 
“*The Smoke Eaters,’’ etc. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
DETECTIVE BARNEY 
By Harvey J. O’Higgins 


Detective stories with a smile. Pic- 
turesque comedy dealing with unfa- 
miliar phases of metropolitan life ex- 
ceedingly well done. One of the sev- 
eral incidents of the book furnished 
material for the very successful play, 
“The Dummy.” 

Six full-page illustrations. Price $1.30 
net, postage 10 cents. 


Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


By the author of 
“*The Choir Invisible,’’ etc. 


THE SWORD OF YOUTH 
By James Lane Allen 

Another of the author’s stories of 
the Kentucky blue-grass region. The 
new story not only has the marvelous 
coloring and thrilling intensity of the 
earlier stories, it has a richness and 
depth born of added years of seeing, 
thinking and feeling. 


Twenty-one full-page illustrations. 
Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


By the author of “‘Bedesman 4”’ 


BILLIE’S MOTHER 
By Mary J. H. Skrine 


The author’s “Bedesman 4” last year 
was recognized by the foremost critics 
of America as a real addition to con- 
temporary literature. “Billie’s Moth- 
er” is as fine a piece of literary art 
as that, and a larger, stronger story. 

Jacket in color. Price $1.35 net, 


postage 10 cents. 


By the author of 
“Siberia and the Exile System’’ 


A RUSSIAN COMEDY 
OF ERRORS 
By George Kennan 


With all the color and appeal of 
fiction, these short stories of romantic 
Russia happen to be entirely true. 
They are chiefly about underground 
Russia—the police and spy systems, 
the exiles on the cold edge of the 
world. 


Price $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 


(THE CENTURION, an illustrated magazine about books and their makers, will be sent regularly and without 
charge upon application to The Century Co. The first number just ready. Send your name and address on a postal.) 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers 


353 Fourth Avenue 


(at 26th Street) 


New York City 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Shall the United States arm or not ? 


ARMS AND THE RACE 


By R. M. JOHNSTON 


Millions of Americans already feel the pressure of 




















Author of “The 
French Revolu- | 
tion,” etc.; Assis- | 
tant Professor of 










colossal events impending behind the European war clouds. History, Harvard; 
“Arms and the Race” is sublimated common sense, bril- | Lecturer on Mili- 


liantly presented, on pacifism, Kruppism, Utopianism and 
all the other isms concerning armaments, as well as a pow- 
erful warning to the United States. 


Price $1.00 net, postage 5 cents. 


tary History at 
the War College, 


Washington. 


A book of sense about Latin- America 


SOUTH OF PANAMA 


By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


An unhackneyed consideration of our Latin-American 
neighbors by Professor Ross, written after he had travelled 












Author of “‘The 
Old World in the 
New,’’ ‘‘The 
Changing Chi- 










over practically all the habitated country south of Panama. nese,” “As i 
The purpose of the author is the truth about Latin-America America,” etc.: 
as he sees it, and not the promulgation of Pan-Americanism, ? ve 
trade, or anything ap La come mes: uncompli- Professor of Soci- 
mentary it occasionally is. He found South America more . . 
astonishing than China, and little akin to the United States. ology, Univ ersity 
Fifty illustrations from photographs. Price $2.40 net, of Wisconsin. 





postage 10 cents. 


The nation will be safer if you read it 


PAN-AMERICANISM 


By ROLAND G. USHER 


This book is a forecast of the inevitable clash between 
the United States and Europe’s victor about South Ameri- 
can trade. The basis is unimpeachable history. It is pre- 
sented with the clarity, the swiftness, the intensity of drama. 
“It is the most candid and revolutionary study of our day,” 
says The Boston Transcript. “No American who has at 
heart the interests of his country can afford to neglect it.” 


Price $2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 










Author of “‘Pan- 
Germanism,” 
“The Rise of the 
American Peo- 
ple,” etc.; Pro- 
fessor of History, 
Washington Uni- 
versity. 





























Adopted as required reading by Princeton, Harvard, 
Yale and other universities 


THE NEW MAP OF EUROPE 


By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


Not prophecy. Not propaganda. Not ancient history. 
But an impartial, dramatic account of the history of the 
ten tremendous years leading up to the titanic War of the 
Ten Nations. Shows the exact bearing of each crisis and 
incident from the Kaiser’s famous visit to Morocco in 1905 
up to the outbreak of hostilities in August, 1914. 


412 pages, 6 double maps. Price $2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 


















Formerly Pro- 
fessor of History 
at Roberts College, 
Constantinople; 
for years corres- 
pondent in the 
Near East for the 
New York Herald. 
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Francis Saunders. Houghton-Mifflin 
Company. $2.50, postpaid. 

A handsome volume devoted to the his- 
tory of the famous old California mis- 
sions. Each chapter has two parts: one 
that gives the historical facts about the 
mission it takes up, and the other pro- 
viding a story or essay on some phase 
of mission life. There is much interest- 
ing material given concerning the life 
of the Padres, men who live in such a 
secluded way that even people near them 
know little about them. 


John Hus. By W. W. Schwarze. F. H. 
Revell Company. 75 cents, postpaid. 

The year 1915 marks the five-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Hus, the Bohemian reformer, who figured 
so largely in the dawn of Protestantism. 
The author of the present brief, interest- 
ing biography is President-Professor of 
Moravian College, and he has written a 
stirring account of the life and work of 
this remarkable leader. 


Millard Fillmore. By William Eliot 
Griffis. Andrews & Church. 

A brief biography in cheap form, pay- 
ing tribute to an American statesman 
whose work is not so widely known. 


Robert Fulton. By Alice Crary Sut- 
cliffe. True Stories of Great Americans. 
The Macmillan Company. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

A small biography really suitable 
chiefly for student use. Excellent as re- 
gards accuracy and admirably condensed. 


Bible and Life, The. By Edwin Holt 
Hughes. Methodist Book Concern. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

The Mendenhall Lectures, a series of 
Bible studies adapted to the practical 
purposes of life. They were delivered at 
De Pauw University by Bishop Hughes. 


Christ or Napoleon—Which?” By Rev. 
Peter Ainslie. Fleming Revell Company. 
50 cents, postpaid. 

When the European war broke out Dr. 
Ainslie was on his way as a delegate to 
the Church Peace Conference, at Con- 
stance, Germany, but was able only to 


| reach Paris on account of hostilities. The 


book to which he has given the above 
striking title is Dr. Ainslie’s attempt to 
prove that militarism never will settle 
the conflict between good and evil, being 
absolutely contrary to the spirit of 
Christ, as shown by His life and teach- 
ings while in the world. “The whole life 
of Christ,” as the author sees it, “was a 
protest against force and militarism.” 
World history, Dr. Ainslie points out, 
leaves no question as to the failure of 
war to bring happiness to the hearts of 
men. The only cure for sin is the religion 
of Christ. The way to make this cure ef- 


| fective is through disarmament, to be 


attained through the union of Christian 
forces, stead‘ly advancing to the sure 
conquest which must come, because 
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“nothing on this earth is so sure of vic- 
tory as good expressed in the life of 
Christ.” No finer presentation of the 
Christ life as a solvent for world troubles 
has ever been written thanChrist or Na- 
poleon—Which?” 


I Think When I Read That Sweet 
Story of Old. O, Love That Will Not 
Let Me Go. The Abington Press. 

Illuminated booklets of an artistic or- 
der, richly illustrating two favorite old 
hymns. Each comes in an envelope for 
mailing. 


Nelson’s Explanatory Testament. 
Standard American Edition. 
Nelson & Sons. 


A new small Testament, with copious 
notes and comments, also an introduction 
to each Book. Undoubtedly an innova- 
tion in Testament printing, and one that 
will make this a most helpful pocket 
volume to the Sunday school scholar and 
teacher. The type is clear and there is 
excellent spacing, while the paper is 
somewhat heavier and more substantial 
than the finer India sheets. On the whole 
this is not merely a handsome little Tes- 
tament, but a most usable one as well. 


New-World Religion, The. By Josiah | 
Strong. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.00, | 


postpaid. 
This is Volume II in “Our World 
Series.” Dr. Strong’s belief is that the 


world has come into a new religious heri- | 


tage, that the old conception of a reli- 
gion purely for the individual has given 


way to a later idea of a religion in which | 


the individual takes second place as 
against society in general. In this 
scheme of things Heaven and Hell are 
here on earth, and the new-world reli- 
gion is a united society in which all are 
striving for a real heaven out of this 
earth. 


Oratory and Poetry of the Bible, The. 
By Ferdinand S. Schenck. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


The noble appeals for God, righteous- | 
ness and humanity which are made by | 


the prophets and apostles of old are re- 
ported in these chapters in the form of 
graphic and readable letters, which give 
their earnest messages deserved recogni- 
tion. 

Professor Schwenck was pastor of Uni- 
versity Heights Reformed Church, New 
York City, when he was elected Profes- 
sor of Preaching in the New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary. At different times 
he has taught philosophy and ethics at 
Rutgers College and homiletics at Prince- 
ton Seminary. 


Variety in the Prayer Meeting. By 
William T. Ward. Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 


A manual of suggestions and helps for 
prayer meeting leaders, one that will 
help to infuse new interest in the meet- 


Thomas | 








ADVERTISING SECTION 





THIRD PRINTING 


THE RIM of the DESERT 


By ADA WOODRUFF ANDERSON 


A tensely dramatic story of love, politics 
and adventure, with complications of an 
unfamiliar sort. One of the big books 
of the year. $1.35 net. 










A Girl of the Blue Ridge 


By PAYNE ERSKINE 


A story of the North Carolina hills 
which develops around a girl so lovable 
and charming that she will win sympa- 
thy and affection from the start. As 
appealing as the author’s “The Moun- 
tain Girl.” $1.35 net. 





“Perhaps the biggest piece of fiction that 
the present season has seen,.”’—Frederic Taber 
Cooper in The Bookman. 


THE SECOND BLOOMING 


By W. L. GEORGE 


A novel of the marriage question 
Seventh Printing $1.35 net. 
















AMARILLY OF 
‘CLOTHES-LINE ALLEY 


By BELLE K. MANIATES 





Pin your faith on Amarilly, the cheery 
little shum girl, who is a constant surprise 
and delight. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 







Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Boston 
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WHAT IS SAID 
OF THEM 


[1 


“Joseph Conrad's 
most exciting story 
without the slightest 
sacrifice of his incom- 
parable art.""—N. Y. 
Globe. 


[2 


“Do not read Ruggles 
tf your heart's not 
strong! 

Avoid the book if you 
are short of breath! 


I lent it to a man 
who'd done me wrong 
Then sat and watche 

him laugh himself to 
death!"'"—N. Y. Even- 
ing Sun. 


[3| 


“Ite publication seems 
to have fallen into the 
very psychological 
moment in present 
history when the world 
as never before has 
focused its attention 
upon total absten- 
tion.” — 

The Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of 
the Navy. 


[4 


The N. Y. Evening 
Sun fom os 
of the new type o, 
yh Mr. Glass 
has created) “The 
best comic characters 
since Kipling created 
the immortal Mul- 
vaney. They have the 
breath of life in them; 
they are real.” 


“Connie Mack” says 
of “The Jinz’’ (one of 
the stories in this 
book) ** By far the best 


baseball story I ever 
read.”’ 


[S| 


“*A charming comedy, 
told with a light touch 
and a swift movement 
that send it skimming 
along to the accom- 
paniment of the read- 
er's laughter. The 
humor is largely that 
of situation, but along 
with this go satire in 
the delineation of char- 
acter, and the amus- 
ingly grotesque speech 
of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch.""—The N. Y. 
Times. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





NON-FICTION 
JUST OUT 


Six Big Fiction Sellers 
Victory 














DRAMA LEAGUE 


















SERIES 
By Joseph Conrad Patrie ! «ve. x 
The book that will win America for Joseph By 
Conrad. It is a love tale of the South Seas. Victorien Sardou 


Told with a simple directness, it moves 
swiftly to a climax that enlists every emo- 
tion and leaves one with the memory of a 
woman’s love quite superb in its faith and 
inexpressibly tender and appealing. 15th 
Thousand. Net, $1.35. “Deep Sea” 
Leather, Net, $1.50. 


Ruggles of Red Gap 


A stirring dramatic 
presentation of the 
Spanish occupation of 
Belgium. With a 
change of names, the 
play might well hare 
been written of the 
Belgium of 1915. 














Boards. Net, 75 cents. 
By Harry Leon Wilson (SEND FOR BOOK- 
Author of “Bunker Bean” LET OF SERIES). 


Being the amusing adventures of one 
- ugples, English valet, in the unaccus- 
tomed surroundings of American Democ- 
rey “An uproarious farce” the N. Y. 
~ os that will ss the coun 

storm. Large Printing, Illustrat 
Net, $1.25. 


The Man Who Forgot 


By James Hay, Jr. 
Russia | oad bonnes the —. of Vodka. 
France j pues a law inst 
Absinthe. England is aroused pan nat 
ee as never before in history. The 
book that will help awaken the United 
States to action is “The Man Who Forgot.” 
It is a big dramatic story of a man’s fight 
for National prohibition, and an absorb 
love story besides. Net, $1.25. 


The Competitive 


Nephew 


By Montague Glass 

These new stories of the people Mr. Glass 
knows through and through are inimitable 
character sketches full of laughter and of 
human kindness. The humor of “Potash 
and Perlmutter’ has become a household 
word, and we predict a similar fate for these 
new stories. Illustrated. Net, $1.20. 


The Double Squeeze 










OUR WORLD 
SERIES 


The New 
World- 
Religion 


By Josiah Strong 

This new book by Dr. 
Strong ts particularly 
timely. It is a sane, 
practical discussion of 
@ great world-religion 
that is far more than a 
visionary ideal. Cloth, 
Net, $1.50; paper, 
net, 75 cents. 






























By G. Lowes Dickinson 


An Essay 
on the 
Civilisations 
of India, 
China and 
Japan 


This ts Mr. Dickin- 
son's account of his 


































travels in the Orient 
By Henry Beach Needham inp te Aes Kaho 
Introduction by Connie Mack Traveling Fellowships. 





It is written with all 
the author's character- 
istic brilliancy of style. 
Net, 60 cents. 


Baseball stories that, in the words of 
“Connie Mack,’’are “fan-proof and diamond 
wise.”” Eddie Collins calls two of the stories 
“‘by far the two best baseball stories I have 
ever read.” Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 


Martha of the 
Mennonite Country 


By Helen R. Martin 
Author of “Tillie: A Mennonite Maid,” etc. 
A new romance of the Mennonite Count 
laid in the heart of a Pennsylvania Dutch 
home. The quaint characters and their 


dialogue are rich in humor. Frontispiece. 
Net, $1.35. 2nd Large Printing. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 





















By Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon 


e 

The Rise of 
the Dutch 

. 
Kingdom 
Substitute Germany 
for France and you 
have a close parallel 
between the position of 
Holland in 1795 and 
to-day. It is history 
told with all the inter- 


est of a novel. Illus- 
trated. Net, $2.50. 



































































ings and afford fresh inspiration to those 
conducting them. 

Alma’s Senior Year. By Louise M. 
Breitenbach. The Page Company. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

The fourth volume of the “Hadley 
Hall” series, books which a large circle 
of girl readers have been enjoying for 
several years. They are school stories, 
about real girls, and the heroine is a 
lovable young girl who makes many de- 
lightful friends. We have read about 
her freshman, sophomore and junior 
years, and now we are to know about the 
things that happened during her last 
year at Hadley Hall. 


Catcher Craig. By Christy Matthew- 
son. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

A sure-enough baseball story, by the 
captain of the “Giants.” It is the kind of 
baseball story that will help a boy player 
as well as interest him. “Matty” is an 
expert on the game, of course, but he 
manages in addition to write a pleasing, 
even an exciting story for young readers. 


Early English Hero Tales. Told by 
Jeannette Marks. Harper & Brothers. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

Well-known classic tales retold for 
children, in brief, easily understandable 
form, and printed in clear type in a small 
book. 


English Diction. Part I. The Voice in 
Speech. By Clara Kathleen Rogers. Pub- 
lished by the author. 

A practical system for the improve- 
ment of defective voices and the attain- 
ment of perfect diction in both speech 
and song. The book is one that will in- 
terest and be of service to all those who 
wish to develop their voices either for 
singing or speaking, and it also contains 
many valuable hints for the average 
person who wishes to develop a culti- 
vated voice. 


English Essay and Essayist, The. By 
Hugh Walker. E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50, 
postpaid. 

An excellent volume in the series, 
“Channels of English Literature,” 
written by a man who understands his 
subject thoroughly and who has taken 
up various sections of English literature 
in a condensed but scholarly way. The 
chapter cover, “The Aphoristic Essay 
ists,’ “The Character Essayists, “Th 
Queen Anne Essayists,” “The Transition 
from the Eighteenth Century,” “The 
Early Magazines of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” “The Historian Essayists,” “Somé 
Essayists of Yesterday.” 


Outline of Russian Literature, An. I 
the Hon. Maurice Baring. 

Ancient East, The. By D. G. Hogarth. 

Navy and Sea Power, The. By David 
Hannay. Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents 
each. 

New issues in the Home Library. They 


| exemplify the care which has been taken 
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in the selection of authors, with the re- | 


sult that in each case these books are 
accurate, scholarly and yet easily com- 
prehensible. ~ 


Pantomime Primer, The. By Emma | 
Gertrude White. American Bock Com- | 


pany. 
Something new in primers—a smal] 


book of large type and illustrations in | 


silhouette. 


Plays for School Children. By Anna | 


M. Lutkenhaus. The Century Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


A selection of plays that have been | 


given by the public school children of 
New York. Most of them are founded 


on historic fact, and in each case full | 
text and re en for settings and pro- | 


duction are 
a developme 


educators now maintain that pageants, 


pantomimes and plays are very neces- | 


sary to the child’s mental growth. 
Story Hour Readers. 
Alice J. Christie. American Book Com- 
pany. 
There are four of these, a Primer; 


Book One, Book Two and Book Three. | 


They are new readers designed for the 


first two school years and they adapt | 
the good old rhyme stories to tales for | 


reading and memorizing, each of which 
is attractively illustrated. 


rhymes revised. 


Story Hour Readers Manual. 
Coe and Alice J. Christia. 
Book Company. 


A method manual for teachers’ use in 


connection with the “Story Hour Read- | 
An | 


ers,” prepared by the same authors. 
excellent system. 


Story Plays Old and New. 
Sumner Varney. 
pany. 


By Alice 
American Book Com- 


Three readers containing a large va- | 


riety of school-room plays adapted from 
familiar stories both old and new. 


Tales and Verse from Walter Scott. | 
By Hanson Hart Webster and Fanny E. | 


Coe. American Book Company. 


Selections from the works of Scott, de- 
signed to form a school reader at once | 


entertaining and instructive. 


Weaver’s Children, The. 


kins. American Book Company. 


A supplementary reader that comprises 
a delightful story for younger readers 
and will be especially adapted for the 
secondary years in the schools. 


en. The work represents | 
in the education of chil- | 
dren that is very important, and many | 


By Ida Coe and | 


The Primer | 
is comprised of Mother Goose nursery 


By Ida | 
American | 


By Eva Wil- | 
| American Book Company. 


It is | 


novel as a reader and so commands the | 
attention of those seeking up-to-date edu- | 


cational methods. 


Webster’s Elementary School Diction- 
ary. 


| 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


“Better than Queed’ 


the verdict of critics on 


Angela’s Business 


New York Times New York Tribune 


“Mr. Harrison has written with serious intent “A omens book, an Conoanatty enlorabie as 
. * ; Sen 3 its two predecessors, as full of human kindliness 
Pla per ng nga a a as they, but of far deeper understanding of the 


relude to life. . . . The book is, indeed, the 
more help seeing the humorous side of things best of the three Mr. Harrison has writ- 
and writing with a twinkle in his eye than he can ten thus far." 
help breathing, . . . The strongest and most St. Louis Post Dispatch 
satisfying of Mr. Harrison’s remarkable “The best thing that the author of 
trio of novels.” *Queed’ and *V. V.’s Eyes’ has done.” 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. $1.35 net 
Ready in May 


Sundown Slim 
By the author of ““ Overland Red” 
HENRY H. KNIBBS 


A novel of the Range, full of gal- 
loping romance and hair-trigger 
S| excitement. Sundown is a new 
1 kind of Western hero, just as lika- 
ble as Overland Red, but in an 
altogether different way. 
Illustrated in color and black 


and white. $1.35 net 


Doodles 
By the author of the “Polly” books 
EMMA C. DOWD 


Plucky little Doodles, an irresist- 
ibly radiant cripple, will win his 
way straight to the affections of 
every reader and leave a bit of his 

=m} own sunshine in their hearts. 


” and his dog “Chance.” Illustrated. $1.00 net 
Of a More Serious Nature 
PRESIDENT ELIOT’S 
The Road Toward Peace 


A constructive study of the war, its probable results and the best means of preventing future wars. 


Cloth. $1.00 net 
FRITZ KREISLER’S 
Four Weeks in the Trenches 


The great violinist tells his experiences as Austrian lieutenant during the campaign in Galicia. 
A graphic and thrilling picture of war as it is. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net 
JOHN BURROUGHS’ 
The Breath of Life 


This new volume presents Mr. Burrough’s ripest thought on many important problems of evolu- 
tion and human life. $1.15 net 


(Ready in May) 


The Diplomacy of the War of 1914 
The Beginnings of the War By ELLERY C. STOWELL 


This, the first of three volumes to trace the entire diplomatic history 
of the war, is perhaps the most complete, authoritative and impartial 
account of the subject yet written. 

Send for pamphlet describing our books on California 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ New York 


Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary. form the newest unabridged issue. Ex- 
cellently bound and illustrated, and print- 


Two new school dictionaries arranged __ ed in clear, clean type. 


Whatever your question; —be it the pronuncia- 
tion of a new term; the spelling of a puzzling 

word; the location of Nigeria, the meaning of 

tractor, white coal etc.—this New Creation 

contains a clear, accurate final answer. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, "¢7u!s" 27‘ Indie 


Over 
400,000 
Words Defined 
2700 Pages 


6000 Illustrations 





men pages and 


Please send me speci- { NAME 
FREE POCKET MAPS 


ADDRESS 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


DORAN’S NEW BOOKS 
THE VALLEY OF FEAR 


The Biggest Sherlock Holmes Story By A. Conan Doyje 


“I am inclined to think——”’ said I. 

“I should do so,’’ Sherlock Holmes remarked 
impatiently. He took the envelope, held it up to 
the light and very carefully studied both the exte- 
rior and the flap. “It is Porlock’s writing,’’ said 
he thougtfully. 


“* The Greek e is distinctwwe.”’ 


The curtain is up! Holmes and Watson on 
the stage! The reader settles down with a contented sigh to 
the strangest mystery ever solved by Holmes—THE VALLEY 
OF FEAR—a plot made and laid in America. Net $1.25 


Color illustrations by Arthur I. Keller 
THE EAGLE OF THE EMPIRE By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


A story of Waterloo—fought just a hundred years ago—and of the man Napoleon, suffering, 
weary, rousing to victory as to wine, and stirring a young soldier to youth’s glory of hero 
worship. A clear heroic note, and a love story with all the charm of “the American Dumas.” 
Color illustrations by The Kinneys. Net $1.35 


RED FLEECE By Will Levington Comfort 


rene 

“Berthe is a woman of the future, strong and sweet and entirely honest. As for Peter, it is 
easy to understand why men loved him as well as the one woman. A man brave and clean 
and finely poised, with something of the boy in him and something of the woman. An exciting 
tale, full of movement and color, admirable portrayal of character, romance, vivid pictures of 
men and events.”—New York Times. Net $1.25 


ARUNDEL By E. F. Benson 


“Elizabeth Fanshawe has the natural wit and gaiety of ‘Dodo’ but far more heart, more soul, 
and more intellect than that vivacious lady could boast of.”—The Field. Net $1.25 


PATHS OF GLORY By Irvin S. Cobb 


Are the Germans in the field cruel or not? The big-hearted American, absolutely neutral, saw 
and tells. Net $1.50 


THE WOODEN HORSE By Hugh Walpole 


The man who refused to be submerged by his dull family, chronicled by the author of THE 
DUCHESS OF WREXE. Net $1.25 


MUSHROOM TOWN By Oliver Onions 


The romance of a boom-town. “As descriptive writing, minute in detail yet broad in sweep, 
the book is in the true sense unique.”—The Outlook. Net $1.25 


JAMES By W. Dane Bank 


A LE 
The story of a business buccaneer who made his victims walk the plank of modern deals—the 


real story of finance today. Net $1.25 


THE MAGIC TALE OF HARVANGER AND YOLANDE. 
By G. P. Baker 


“A story just to make you happy and young once more.”— Washington Star. Net $1.35 


HERE’S TO THE DAY By C. A. MacLean and Frank Blighton 


How could the American hero help being dramatic and romantic when he was caught with the 
girl he loved in the hopper of the Great War? Net $1.25 


THE THEATRE OF IDEAS By Henry Arthur Jones 


The Amateur uplifters of the stage gaily burlesqued in a clever introduction preceding three 
remarkable short plays. Net $1.00 


THE VEILS OF ISIS By Frank Harris 


Short stories that shatter the conventional moulds and give out their owns strange and 
enthralling perfume of genius. Net $1.25 


NEIGHBOURS By Herbert Kaufman 


Are you a neighbour to your children, or their tyrant? Do you knew the kind of home to 
which your stenographer goes? Kaufman forcibly shows you to yourself. Net $0.75 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 38 W. 32nd st. New York 


Publishers in America tor HODDER & STOUGHTON 














Travel and Description 


Freelance in Kashmir, A. By George 
T. Macmunn. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

The author of this is a distinguished 
soldier who writes most interestingly and 
informingly of the hidden valley of 
Kashmir. The story centers in the great 
anarchy of the reign of Pertab Lingh, 
and it opens up a new historic volume to 
the student and general reader. 


Glory of Belgium, The. By W. L. 
Bruckman. George H. Doran Company. 
$5.00, postpaid. 

A wonderfully fascinating book of de- 
scription, covering all the show places of 
Belgium—many of which are now in 
ruins. The author has made beautiful 
pictures in color for illustration, and 
these are reproduced so as to make a 
most valuable collection. 

It is a handsome as well as an in- 
forming work, and is valuable because it 
memorializes some of the world’s most 
beautiful monuments. 


In the Land of the Head-Hunters. By 
Edward S. Curtiss. World Book Com- 
pany. 

One of the “Indian Life and Indian 
Lore” series, books that authoritatively 
study the habits of the red man and his 
history and folk-lore. A beautiful book, 
not the least important feature of which 
is the illustrative material. 


On Sunset Highways. By Thomas D. 
Murphy. The Page Company. $3.00, 
postpaid. 

This is a volume in the “See America 
First” series. The author is an adept 
at descriptive writing and his books on 
European travel by motor have been de- 
servedly popular. This new volume is a 
book of our own wonderful California, 
and we follow the author by motor-car 
over mountains, through verdant val- 
leys, down into unfrequented nooks by 
the sea’s side, seeing everywhere we go 
new and unfamiliar beauties. The vol- 
ume forms an excellent motor-guide as 
well as a most entertaining book for the 
general reader. 


By Edward Als- 
Century Company. 


South of Panama. 
worth Ross. The 
$2.40, postpaid. 

Anticipating the interest~of North 
America in South America on account of 
the Panama Canal, Mr. Ross set himself 
the task of seeing and interpreting the 
Spanish-American people from an eco- 
nomic and sociological standpoint; of 
studying their business, manners and 
customs, their environment as it is to- 
day. There are chapters on Labor and 
Class, Women and the Family, Morals, 
Character, Religion and the Church, Gov- 
ernment and Politics, etc. 

Professor Ross penetrated Colombia 
to the Cauca Valley, Ecuador as far as 
Quito, Peru beyond Cazco as far as the 
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lately discovered mountain city of Mach- 
epichu. Crossing Bolivia, he traversed 
Chili as far as the rainy south, and in 
Argentina he penetrated as far north 
as the tropics. Four times he crossed 
the Andes. He describes deserts like the 
Sahara, irrigated agriculture like Egypt, 


table-lands like Thibet, valleys like those | 
of California, and moist wooded regions | 


like our Pacific Northwest. 

Iridescent compliment is so much the 
habit of the North American writing of 
the republics below the equator that Pro- 
fessor Ross’ book will sound a jarring 
note. It is an altogether shameless and 
unconventional treatment of the subject. 

The author did not heed the admoni- 
tion of an American consul in Ecuador: 
“In writing your book remember that it 
is the traditional policy of the United 
States to cultivate good relations with 
the people down here.” The suggestion 
of the white-wash brush was not accept- 
ed. Not being in any way obligated to 
the State Department the author takes 
as his pole star, not Pan-Americanism, 
but the truth. 

Not that the people south of Panama 
are in need of muck-raking. Professor 
Ross likes them and appreciates that 
they are doing the best they can. It is 
high time, however, he thinks, to recog- 
nize how little there is in common be- 
tween the Anglo-American and Spanish- 
America. The name “American” covers 
a multitude of discords. The Yankee has 
more in common with the Briton, the 
German, the Scandinavian, the Swiss, 
with even the Frenchman and the Ital- 
ian, than he has with the typical South 
American. The “big sister” réle toward 
the republics of the south is a pose adopt- 
ed in order to sell goods below the equa- 
tor. 

Professor Ross makes clear that Spain, 
with her greed, cruelty and bigotry, gave 
her colonies in South America a bad 
start. They threw off her yoke a century 
ago, but yet the heritage from the bad 
old regime descends from generation to 
generation and paralyzes the efforts of 
these peoples to find their footing in the 
modern world of science, industry, effi- 
ciency, co-operation and democracy. The 
author likens the old ideas—contempt 
for labor, pride, exclusiveness, exploita- 
tion, self-indulgence and tolerance—to 
ptomaines from the decayed colonial 
regime, which poisoned and weakened the 
democracy that has long been striving to 
be born in the southern republics. 

Professor Ross went everywhere, saw 
everybody who was somebody. and 
quizzed statesmen, officials, diplomats, 
ecclesiastics, writers, educators, mer- 
chants, missionaries and country gentle- 
men. Methodically he got down in his 
notebook the exact words that his inform- 
ant used. Many of his startling state- 
ments therefore, are backed by the very 
words used by the South American, who 
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In “A Far Country” Mr. Win- 
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interest than its immediate pre- 
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An American novelist of real importance, a writer who understands— 
such Mrs. Willsie shows herself both in “Still Jim” and in her earlier novel, 
“The Heart of the Desert.” 


“Still Jim” is human, democratic, significant—interesting as a story 
without regard to its message, and doubly interesting to the reader who thinks 
about American life and institutions. In the career of Jim Manning, “maker 
of trails,” it goes a long way toward answering the questions: What is an 


American? What will become of the American people? 


Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo. 
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A oe Se Methods 
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and MARY BOYD 


The one authoritative book on this 
subject. In particular the authors fully 
explain ““Twilight Sleep,” what it is, 
how it is induced, its advantages other 
than the removal of pain and the move- 
ment to introduce it generally in 
America. Contains full translations of 
Freiburg reports and bibliography. 

Illustrated, $1.50 net 
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Prince 
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GOVERNESS 


More than a war book. Would in- 
terest women atany time. A wonderful 
revelation, that never would have been 
made but for the war, of happenings in 
a princely household that now have 
tremendous significance. The Kaiser, 
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hardi, Count Zeppelin and many others 
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is infinitely more candid in talk than he 
is in print. 

Spell of Southern Shores, The. By 
The Page 
Company. $2.50, postpaid. 

One of the popular “spell” series, tak- 
ing up the lower portion of Italy from 
sea to sea. Mrs. Mason writes pictur- 
esquely of the ligurian Riviera and the 


| shores of the Ionian and Sicilian seas, 
| and her book makes a charming volume 


of travel in which history and description 


| delightfully mixed. 
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Yellowstone National Park, The. By 
Stewart & Kidd 
Company. $1.75, postpaid. 

Ever since its discovery, more than 
forty years ago, the Yellowstone Park 
has grown in popular interest. Its nat- 
ural wonders surpass anything to be 
found in like compass elsewhere in the 
world. To these attractions have been 
added others, in the form of wonderful 
mountain roads built by the Government, 
and a system of hotels and camping facil- 
ities which make traveling through the 
Park a delight quite apart from its scenic 
The 1915 edition of The Yel- 
lowstone is the most comprehensive book 
on the Park ever published. It gives a 
complete history of that region, as well 
as a full scientific description of its nat- 
ural wonders. It is also an admirable 
guide book. It contains many illustra- 
tions and an elaborate map. It is strictly 
up to date. If you have visited the Park, 
then buy The Yellowstone, for it will 
help you to live over again the pleasure 
of your visit there. If you are planning 
to visit the Park, then buy The Yellow- 
stone, for it will contribute more than 


| anything else to the profit and enjoyment 


of your tour. If you do not expect to 
visit the Park, then buy The Yellow- 
stone, for it will give you a knowledge, 


| not to be had in any other way, of one of 
| the greatest wonders of the world. 
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this dramatic story. It grips from the first 
page, and holds tensely, until at the end of 
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rousing cheers—for giving us another series 

3 real and fine detective tales.""—New York 
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By FORD MADOX HUEFFER, author of 
“The Fifth Queen,” etc. Cloth. $1.25 net. 
“As creepy and as melodramatic (in its 

psychology) as a tale by Poe. But there is 

no denying that the author gets you by the 
throat in his first chapter, and does not let 
you go until the last. And who does not 
like to be held by the throat—by a story- 
teller? It is difficult to convey an idea of 
the book’s compelling interest and the ef- 
fectiveness of its unusual literary form.’’— 

New York Globe. 
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The first of a new series of books for 
boys by the well-known baseball writer. 


| It is to be a set of books for younger 
readers devoted to school and 
| baseball exploits, and the first 


college 

story 
promises tales that will thrill the boy 
fan and the baseball enthusiast. 


NOTE 
The publishing business of Browne & 


| Howell Company, Chicago, has been taken 
| over by Mr. Frank L. Howell, long asso- 
_ ciated with the old company, and will be 
| conducted under the name of The Howell 
| Co. Not Inc., with general offices at 608 


South Dearborn Street, Chicago. It will 
be the aim of the new company to main- 
tain the high standard of publishing as 
New pub- 


Edgar Allen Poe 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


and is one of the most singular 
in the history of the 


‘ee SAY that Edgar Allan Poe was 


figures 


| world’s literature is broaching no new 


topic, introducing nothing that we al- 


| ready do not feel deep within us as an 


enlightening truth. In the midst of a 
series of combatting vicissitudes, of con- 
tentions and, often vitriolic viewpoints 
used by the acid tests of critics, yet has 


| this determined, unusual figure survived 


and lives to-day in the greatness of his 
monumental power, with name written in 
letters of fire upon the scrolls of fame. 


| In his brief day of life, Poe knew neither 
| real fame, nor did he even, to one truly 


profitable atom derive any gain from the 
writings that have made his name a fa- 
miliar pass-word at every hearthstone in 
this land, and to a certain extent, of the 
world. I consider it but a trifling atom, 


this so-called monetary recompence he | 
actually did take to himself in repay- | 
seem- | 
| ingly, exist in literature forever and a | 
day. Personally I do not know that this | 
| eccentric genius desired, or even hoped | 
| for, unusual payment for his work. 
| not the aim of genius to shape itself be- | 


ment for those scripts that will, 


neath the smiles of King Mammon; but 
rather to create to the fullness of its in- 


| sight and intellect, ingenuity and free- 
| dom of thought, those things which others 
leave unsaid, or dare not even think to | 


put to paper for fear failure will visit 
upon their mind-children; genius creates 


| for the sheer joy of creating—of taking 
| from the brain those wonderful films de- | 


picting human thought and action, and 


interpreting them through channels of | 
conception that unbares every hidden | 
| shadow, or rich sun-ray. 


I make the 
assertion that were Poe living to-day he 
would perhaps be a third rater, grubbing 
among the cheap magazines—his intel- 
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lect prostituted by the fawning solicita- 
tions of tawdry commercialism, and we 
would have mere skeletons, frameworks 
of stories, thrown out half-done, but a 
mere, trifling glimpse of that great gen- 
ius lying within. To my mind Poe, and 
all of the great men who wrote and 
lived in his day, were come at an oppor- 
tune time. Literature in this new coun- 
try was then in its rudimentary stage. 
It was like a brilliant truth, in the full 
flush of its dream, coming into its own; 
emerging from its chrysalis to a spring- 
time of thought put to action; and the 
periodicals coming each week and month 
from the press contained material from 
the greatest lights in American litera- 
ture, most notable being the prose and 
poems of Edgar Allen Poe. It was the 
newness of the adventure, this initial 
publication of periodicals that gave im- 
petus to the inspiration, and fostered the 
immortal creations that remain to-day 
as beacon-lights in the field of our lit- 
erature. 

In the day of the birth of periodical 
literature in this country, we find an 
eminently noteworthy host marshaled out 
to duty; each having something brilliant 
to say, and saying it so well that it has 


never been equalled. Poe, Emerson, Bry- | 


ant, Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Holmes, Alcot, Thoreau and Tay- 
lor all suddenly came to light—and who 
shall say that the underlying cause was 
not the coming of periodical literature; 
and who can say the vast amount of en- 
thusiasm, the reception, accorded this ad- 
vent by the public. Can the same amount 
of enthusiasm be called to the fore in the 
present day, or is it not true that we are 
inarticulately bored in the face of this 
surfeit of print, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent; this overwhelming mass, as a rule, 
of sheer nonentity. 


The reception accorded Poe by Euro- 


pean literary lights has been spontan- 
eous; a recent German critic has favor- 
ably compared Poe with Burns, Shelley 
and John Keats. Adds another: “Be 
assured that in the poet’s Mermaid Tav- 
ern in the Beyond, Edgar Allan Poe is 
invited to the board with Shakespeare 
and with Milton, albeit here on earth he 
was not good enough to consort with the 
New England coterie.” 

Poe is identified first and last of all by 
a forceful originality combined with a 
mentality laborously schooled in meta- 
physics. He is the bard dominant. His 
prose is but a poem, and yet how much 
more than poetry. To say that he ex- 
cells in one is to reflect that he is equally 
as commanding in the other. With an 
excellence of diction, clear-defined and 
penetrating he sounds the very marrow 
of human feeling; by one mere sentence 
he can bare the inmost emotion, until 
one is startled by the depths probed, re- 
membering that never before has he seen 
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By H. CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 


From “ King Albert's Book”’ 








.“King Albert’s Book,” in addition to its sentimental interest, is well worth havin 
for its own sake. Probably never before have so many illustrious names been gather 
together in one volume. Distinguished persons of no less than thirteen different 
nationalities—238 individuals in all—have made this historic document. 

To afford the world a permanent memorial that should enshrine its feeling toward 
Belgium, “King Albert’s Book” was produced. Every one can buy it and thus con- 
tribute to the relief of the desolate land, for all profits from sales will be used for 
that purpose. Cloth, $1.50 net. Flexible Leather, $5.00 Net. 





For the sanest, the most convincing book on the DRINK QUESTION—the best 
argument for TEMPERANCE that can be put forward—READ 


THE ENEMY 


By George Randolph Chester and Lillian Chester 
Authors of “* The Ball of Fire,”” Etc. 


Wherever men—and women—gather together to make merry, to forget themselves 
for a time you will find “The Enemy.” Before us is the New York of today as it really 
is; on the surface frivolous, Babylonic, but at the same time strenuous. “The Enemy” 
is always ready to grab for his victims and pull them down into the whirlpool. 

Illustrations by A. B. Wenzell. $1.35 Net. 








THE SEAS OF GOD 


Anonymous 


Heredity, environment, human nature? Which had the strongest influence upon 
the destiny of the tenderly reared Southern girl adrift on the Seas of God? 
Frontispiece in colors. $1.35 Net. 


DEFENSELESS AMERICA 
By Hudson Maxim 

The famous inventor is an authority 

on military subjects, and his book on the 

hoa condition of the American Army, 
avy and fortifications will be welcomed 

by thousands of readers. 

Illustrated. $2.00 Net. 
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Craig Kennedy, scientific detective, re- 
veals state secrets of the European con- 
flict in a great international detective 
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A delightful fantasy, written by that 
past-mistress of her art—Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, who has endeared herself to mil- 
lions of readers by her stories of South- 
ern life. Jllustrated. $1.00 Net. 
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By Sarah Comstock 


Lack of knowledge results every year 
in the deaths of two hundred thousand 
American children under five years of 
age. Every statement in this new work is 
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Illustrated. $1.00 Net. 
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the same unmasking, either in print or | 


by word of tongue. Poe has that inde- 
scribable something, half-hypnotic in its 


spellbinding intensity; a magnetic, often | 


uncomfortable taking over of all the read- 
er’s faculties; while the central purpose, 
the invincible plot blazes out with burn- 
ing fixidity in one’s consciousness. 
James Russell Lowell in his essay upon 


the life of Poe, says, as follows, concern- | 


ing this strange genius: 


“Poe has two of the prime qualities of | 


genius, a faculty of vigorous, yet, minute, 
analysis, and a wonderful fecundity of 
imagination. In his tales he has chosen 
to exhibit his power chiefly in that dim 
region which stretches from the very 
utmost limits of the probable into the 
weird confines of superstition and un- 
reality. He combines in a very remark- 
able manner two faculties which are sel- 
dom found united—a power of influenc- 
ing the mind of the reader by the impal- 
pable shadows of mystery, and a minute- 
ness of detail which does not leave a pin 
or a button unnoticed. Both are in truth, 
the natural results of the predominating 
quality of his mind, which I have afore- 
mentioned, analysis. He analyzes, he dis- 
sects, he watches—“with an eye serene, 
the very pulse of the machine!” This 
analyzing tendency of the mind balances 
the poetical, and by giving him the pa- 
tience to be minute, enables him to throw 
a wonderful reality into his most unreal 
fancies. He loves to dissect a mono- 


mania, and to trace all the subtle ramifi- 


cations of its roots. In raising images 


of horror, also, he has strange success, 
conveying to us sometimes by a dusky 
hint some terrible doubt which is the 


success of all horror. He leaves to imag- 
ination the task of finishing the picture, 
a task of which only she is competent.” 
Poe understood perfectly well that the 
human mind is most entirely engrossed 
with tribulations of horror, weirdness 
and in manifestations of the supernat- 
ural; and it can be seen for this very 
reason that he has chosen, often repellant 
plots for his stories; and yet, despite its 
terrifying portrayal there can be no 
greater analysis of the human conscience 
than “The Tell-Tale Heart,” and others, 
equally as grim, and horror-filled. In 
perusing these tales, one is startled 
everywhere by the author’s wonderful 
sense of susceptible snrewdness; his pene- 
trating, hundredfold-sharpened ingenu- 
ity; his matchless sense of selection; and 
that perfect finish of style and technique 
that make his varied productions the 
acme of literary craftsmanship. One 
reading between lines can understand 
what infinite labors the author put forth 
to make his creations stand out in that 
elaborate state the artistic temperament 
will only see satisfaction in. He knew 
his scales perfectly: the inimitable val- 
ues, balance and proportion; and where 
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Fanny Crosby’s Own Story 


By S. TREVENA JACKSON. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net 


Here the blind singer tells 
her own story, drawing on an 
extraordinary memory for 
the vivid recollections of 
nearly ninety years. The 
author knew “Aunt Fanny” 
intimately for more than 
twenty years, and she dictat- 
ed the material here brought 
together. 


W. N. SCHWARZE, Ph. D. 


John Hus, 
the Martyr of 
Bohemia 


A Study of the Dawn of 
Protestantism. 


The year 1915 marks the 
five hundredth anniver- 
sary of the martyrdom of 
John Hus. The memory 
of the great reformer is 
not only the heritage of 
Bohemia, but of the whole 
of Protestant Christen- 
dom. 


Illustrated, net T5c. 


ARTHUR J. BROWN, D. D. 


Author of ‘The Foreign 
Missionary,’ etc. 


Unity and 
Missions 
Can a Divided Church 


Save the World? 12mo, 
cloth, net $1.50. 


Dr. Brown presents a 
lucidly-written, often pas- 
sionate, appeal for unity 
in missionary endeavor. A 
valuable addition to con- 
temporary missionary lit- 
erature. 


FREDERICK W. PEABODY 


The Religio- 
Medical 
Masquerade 


New Edition, 
cloth, net $1.00. 


No sane and decent per- 
son can read Mr. Pea- 
body’s book and have any 
doubt whatever that the 
thing called Christian Sci- 
ence is the most gigantic 
fraud of the ages. 


12mo, 


A book filled with memor- 
ies, impressions and remin- 
iscences never before related, 
forming a fascinating record 
of one whose name is known 
wherever the English tongue 
is spoken, and whose minis- 
try of sacred song has belted 


the globe. 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D. D. 


Studies of the 
Great War 


What Each Nation Has at 
Stake. Net $1.20. 


The famous writer discusses 
a vastly important, even vital, 
hase of the colossal struggle 
n Europe. What of pres- 
tige, of power, and of pos- 
sessions has each nation at 
stake? 


FREDERICK LYNCH, D. D 
Secretary Church Peace Union 


The Last War 


A Study of Things Present 
and Things to Come. Net T5c. 


Dr. Lynch places responsi- 
bility for the great European 
War where he considers it 
rightfully belongs, reviews 
the moral and economic ef- 
fects now accruing, and dis- 
cusses the ultimate issue he 
believes will follow. 





I. T. THURSTON 
“Do Ye the Next Thynge”’ 


Just Girls 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net 
1.00. 


A new story by the popu- 
lar author of “The Torch 
Bearer,” “The Bishop’s Shad- 
ow,” ete. “The Eight Weeks’ 
Club Movement” of the Y. 
W. C. A. is the motif of this 
cheery, healthy story. 


MARTHA S$. GIELOW 
Author of “Uncle Sam,” ete. 


The Light on 
the Hi 


A Tale of the Southern 
Mountains. Illustrated, net 
$1.00. 


Apart from its merits and 
charm as fictional writing, 
Mrs. Gielow’s work possesses 
real educational value and 
importance. 


ROBERT E. SPEER, D. D. 


John’s Gospel 


The Greatest Book in 
the World. Net, 50c. 


A study of John’s Gos- 
pel by a man whose far- 
reaching influence is one 
of the great formative 
forces of religious life in 
America. 


A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 


Chairman of International &. 8. 
Lesson Commission 


God’s Book and 
God’s Boy 


The James Sprunt Lec- 
tures for 1914. Illustrated, 
12mo, cloth, net $1.00. 


“Here is a Boy. In 
front of him is a Teacher. 
In his hand, each holds 
the Bible. What is that 
Teacher’s business? To 
get the Book into the 
Boy’s mind. If he know 
only the Boy he will fail. 
But if he know both the 
Book and the Boy, he can, 
with God's blessing, hope 
to succeed.” Thus, in ar- 
resting fashion, does Dr. 
Schauffler describe a pro- 
cess of which his own 
book is such an admirable 
example, 


JAMES M. GRAY, D. D. 
Dean of Moody Bible Institute 


ChristianWorkers’ 
Commentary on 


the Old and New 
Testaments 


8vo, cloth, net $2.00, 


The mature work of an 
experienced Bible teacher, 
whose synthetic system of 
Bible study is known and 
valued everywhere, 


6” Mr. Sunday says: “ ‘This book has been prepared with my Sanction 
and Permission by a friend who has known me all my Christian Life.” 


The Real Billy Sunday 


By ELIJAH P. BROWN. Illustrated, cloth, $1.00 net 





The amazing story of a 
soul-winner whose record for 
moral earnestness and relig- 
ious zeal is equalled only by 
that of Moody, Finney and 
Whitefield. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
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The “* Western Recorder” says: 

“Here is a book you will 
surely read. It is simply im- 
possible to do justice to it. 
Get the book and read it for 
yourself.” 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue 
CHIGAGO, 125 N. Wabash Avenue 
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Volumes SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES AND INFORMATION 


109 The People’s Books 2 5 


WRITTEN BY EMINENT MEN OF AUTHORITY IN C. 
Reads..covinamueeeemeen Mae 
eee ~The handy cloth-bound volumes in 
A Big Idea! = 
i a = The People’s Books 


bring to your bookshelf all the treasures of 
the sciences, philosophies and religions, 
historic movements and characters, letters, 
and social and economic themes. Each 
volume is written by an author of the 
highest qualifications. The books will pre- 
sent the fundamental facts of each subject 
for the reader who requires only a general 
i survey of the field, and will prove a valu- 

‘able guide to future reading to those who 
wish to study the subject more fully. 








Leigh Mitchell Hodges in the Phila. North American says: 


“There is a new note of interest in a series of educational books just 
announced at the remarkable price of twenty five cents apiece. These 
“People’s Books’ are so in keeping with the progressive trend of the times as 
to merit attention. 

“They are simply written, and the choice of authors for the sixty vol- 
umes now announced indicates a scholarly handling of each subject. In 
size they are fitted for the average pocket, and if the purpose of making 
them introductions to broader studies of the various subjects is carried out as 
planned, they should prove of real worth from an educational standpoint.” 


% Public Opinion says— “predict for them an Em i Charles Welsh the well-known editor says: 
: enormous sale, and what is better. , an ee < “They are wonderful not alone for the broad outlook of the general 


' ry) plan, the division of the subjects, and the masterly manner in which these 
enormous infl uence fo r good. subjects are handled, but for the way in which their bearing on everyday life 


ee is brought out. Excellent examples of the last are the volumes on Organic 
Sit rek estes ' as Chemistry and Heredity.” 


The Following Volumes Have Just Been Published : 


128. A French Self-Tutor By W.M.Conacher. 131. The Hohenzollerns_ . By A. D. Innes. 
129. Germany - . - syw.t.Woughsma. 132 Belgium . . ~~ By Frank Maclesn, 
130. Treitschke . . . . syma.migee 133. TheBritish Army of Today 271 Atciage. 





DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ee ee a ee 214-220 East 33rd Street, New York 
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absurdity and exaggeration encroach in 
his tales there will inevitably follow their 
overshadowing by a poetical superstruc- 
ture that almost instantly eliminates con- 
centration from the aforementioned ab- 
surdity and exaggeration—and it has 
that power, this sudden leading away 
from the root purpose, to do, as James 
Russell Lowell has said: “It enables him 
to throw a wonderful reality into his 
most unreal fancies.” Twofold, there- 
fore, was Poe the bard dominant. Not 
only could he handle prose with the am- 
ple hand of legitimate genius, but he 
could interweave in that same prose a 
poetical strain that would harmonize in- 
telligently and conclusively in the most 
keenly adjusted, critical mind. 

Despite the fact that Poe is considered 
by same to virtually lead as a prose- 
writer, undoubtedly as a sheer poet he 
will always be known and remembered, 
through all time. Said Poe himself: 

“Events not to be controlled have pre- 
vented me from making, at any time, any 
serious effort in what, under happier cir- 
cumstances, would have been the field of 
my choice. With me poetry has not been 
a purpose; but a passion, and the pas- 


sions should be held in reverence: they | 


must not—they cannot at will be ex- 
cited, with an eye to the paltry compen- 


sations, or the paltry commendations, of | 


mankind.” 


And it is typical of his work to note | 
the immense stress, the great, passionate | 


intensity the creator must have under- 
gone in setting to paper each immortal 
production. Judged in bulk, the poetic 
output of Edgar Allen Poe is hardly to 
be compared with other men’s achieve- 
ment; and yet when the assertion is made 
that had Poe written nothing save “The 
Raven” his name would still have borne 
eternal fame, it can be understood that 
immortality does not necessarily linger, 
dewy-eyed with that mortal who produces 
to excess. 
“Tamerlane,” “Ulalume,” “Annabel Lee” 
and other incomparable lyrics have led 


a well-known European literateur to | 
tauntingly suggest that from the time | 


of the birth of American literature to 


the present day, only one great poet has | 
been brought to light in our nation— | 
that poet being Poe. Then one is really | 


and truly startled, remembering those 
fireside favorites true and firm-establish- 
ed, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, James Russell Lowell, 
William Cullen Bryant and others of the 
immortal New England coterie, not to 
mention those coming in these later days, 
Walt Whitman, especially—and yet this 
word of last opinion from a man whose 
name is a household familiarity in Eu- 
rope! Then turning to Poe such things 
as these fix themselves irremovably upon 
the consciousness: 


“The Raven,” “The Bells,” | 
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THE BLUE LIGHTS 


The Blue Lights is a mystery story 
of such compelling interest, such rare 
and vivid charm, that it must inevit- 
ably take a place among the master- 
pieces of detective fiction. 


Ever since Edgar Allan Poe began a 
new school with his“Purloined Letter” 
and “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” numberless writers have 
striven to approach him in those 
qualities of suspense and mystery that 
go to make up the real detective story, 
but few have succeeded. We think 
the reader will find that in “The Blue 
Lights” Arnold Fredericks has done 
so 


Those who have read his “One 
Million Francs” and “The Ivory 
Snuff Box” will recognize at once the 
characters of Richard Duval, and of 
his wife, Grace. 
The story is filled with action, and 
moves toward its climax with that 
cumulative interest that stamps its author as a master of construction. We do not recommend 
it to those suffering from insomnia. It will keep them too wide awake. 


Illustrations by Will Grefe. $1.25 net. 


By Isabel Ostrander 


_ Here is a new type of detective story with a new type of detective. Damon Gaunt is 
blind. Nature has taken away oneof his most important faculties, but in return has quickened 
his sense of hearing, of feeling, his intuition. All of these he uses in the detection of crime. 
In this story you will find plenty of love interest and splendid characterization, but above all 
you will find those thrills you look for and expect in a real detective story. 


Illustrations by W. W. Fawcett. $1.30 net. 


___DAD 
By Albert Payson Terhune 


This is the story of a man, red-blooded, dauntless, devoted to a noble ideal. He is older 
than the usual hero of a tale—and vastly greater. He is simple, sincere, lovable. His vivid 
personality gives persistent charm to a narrative of varied and poignant interest. 

his is the story of a man who has suffered grievously, who has been overborne by dis- 
grace, who has made of his life a sordid and shameful thing. The man “comes back”—comes 
back right gloriously. With the love of an old world little woman he climbs from the mire to 
the heights. 

__ There are not many great books of the battlefield. Here is one of the few really worth 
while, really adequate to the theme. The war scenes are, indeed, of singular sincerity and 
power, of a sort to set the pulses bounding. And always, through the deadly adventuring of 
combats, there issues clearly the trumpet note of a patriotism that never hesitates, that never 
lays limits to sacrifice. “Dad,” struggling amid terrors crashed into being by the shock of 
arms, reveals in his own person, most simply and most impressively, the sterling metal of a 
soldier, a patriot, and a MAN. 


Frontispiece by W. D. Goldbeck. $1.25 net. 


W. J. WATT & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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“T was a child and she was a child, 
In that kingdom by the sea: 


But we loved with a love that was more | 


than love 
I and my Annabel Lee; 


With a love that the winged seraphs of | 


heaven 
Covetted her and me.” 


And from “The Raven”: 


“And the Raven, never flitting, still is 
sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above 
my chamber door; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a 
demon’s that is dreaming, 
And the lamplight o’er him streaming 
throws his shadow on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow 
that lies floating on the floor, 
Shall be lifted—nevermore!” 


These and many others hold one in- 
stinctively spellbound; they are poetic | 
interpretations par excellence; they have | 
all the spellbinding witcheries and fas- | 
cinations of true lyrical poetry; but they | 
are more, they are haunting in their 
infinite sweetness, that saddeningly, ten- 
der-sorrowing sweetness that so com- 
pletely overcomes the heart and mind of 
the reader. It does seem that by a few 
words Poe could make his whole life and 
being felt, such was the exceptional de- 
gree of his genius! 

Throughout all of Poe’s verse there | 
are delicate traceries of the poet, John | 
Keats, as, for instance, in that remark- 
ably splendid bit of verse, his, “To | 
Helen”: 


“Helen, thy beauty is to me, 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore,’ etc. 


Poe’s verse is not so liberally be- 
sprinkled with sonorous adverbs and ad- 
jectives, and mellow-sounding phrases | 
as is Keat’s work; and yet to a remark- | 
able degree, using what fair amount he | 
did, Poe made Beauty a ringing theme | 
of monumental credit. Poe, constantly | 
had Beauty upon the horizon of his con- | 
ception. It was never out of his line of | 
vision. Even in a recounting of horror, 
in his most apparently exaggerated | 
phantacies one cannot but note their en- 
velopement in a spectacular beauty, more 
principally witnessable, of course, in his 
poetry. I have spoken of some influence 
cast upon his work by Keats. More gen- 
erally may it be suspected that some in- | 
fluence was felt by this genius from | 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning to whom he | 
dedicated his gathered poems, as follows: 
“To the Noblest of Her Sex—With the | 
Most Enthusiastic Admiration and With | 
the Most Sincere Esteem.” Tamerlane | 
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Everyman’s Library is Your Library — 


One book may make a library, but no library can be complete 
without it holds more than one volume of the world’s classics. 


At the wonderfully low price of 35 cents for cloth, or 70 
cents for leather bound, you may add treasure upon treasure to 


your library from 


Everyman’s Library 


which now contains 721 volumes selected from the choicest of 
Know that every volume in 


English and translated classics. 


Everyman’s Library 


is carefully edited, 
is printed on good paper, 


is bound in serviceable leather or cloth, 


is of convenient size, 


and that readable, good-sized type is used. 


A few of the titles below: 


Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution and Contingent Essays. 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus and Heroes. 

Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakespeare. 

Craik’s Manual of English Literature. 

De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 

Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English 
Comic Writers. 

Irving’s Sketch Book of Geoffrey 
Crayon. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 

Macaulay’s Essays. 2 Vols. 

Reynolds’ Discourses. 

Ruskin’s Crown of Wild Olives and 
Cestus of Aglaia. 

Ruskin’s Pre-Raphaelitism. 

Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. 

Swift’s Tale of a Tub. 

Theology in the English Poets. 

Thoreau’s Walden. 

Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 2 Vols. 

Evelyn’s Diary. 2 Vols. 

Franklin’s Autobiography. 

Gleig’s Life of Wellington. 

Irving’s Life of Mahomet. 

Lamb’s Letters. 2 Vols. 

Montagu, Lady, Letters. 

Pepy’s Diary. Lord Braybrooke’s 
1854 edition. 2 Vols. 

Scott’s Lifes of the Novelists. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 

Strickland’s Life of Queen Elizabeth. 

Trotter’s The Life of Warren Hast- 
ings. 

Woolman’s Journal and Other Papers. 

ZEschylus’ Lyrical Dramas. 

Aristophanes’ Comedies. 

Cicero’s Letters and Orations. 


Epictetus, Moral Discourses, ete. 

Homer’s Iliad. 

Horace’s Complete Poetical Works. 

Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. 

Plato’s Republic. Spens’ Transla- 
tions. 

Sophocles’ Dramas. 

Virgil’s AZneid. 

Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics. 

Arnold’s (Matthew) Study of Celtic. 

Oliphant Smeaton’s Life of Shakes- 
peare. 

The Life of Gladstone. 

Plutarch’s Moralia. 

Dryden’s Dramatic Essays. 

Balzac’s The Rise and Fall of Cesar 
Birotteau. 

Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 

Thackeray's Virginians. 2 Vols. 

ZEsop’s and Other Fables. 

A Book of British Ballads. 

A Volume of Restoration Plays. 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s Comedies. 

Langland’s Piers Plowman. 

Rossetti’s Poems. 

A Literary and Historical Atlas of 
Asia. 

Two “Morte d’Arthur” Romances. 

Boyle’s The Sceptical Chymist. 

Boehme’s The Signature of All 
Things. 

Descarte’s A Discourse on Method. 

The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 

Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey. 

The Life of Robert Browning. 

Josephus’s Wars of the Jews. 

Bacon’s The Advancement of Learn- 
ing. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. 
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The Vale of 


Illusion 


q The Intimate Story 
of a Woman Who 
Learned to Understand 


By Lorraine Catlin Brower 


@ A novel of to-day and its 
problems, told with insight 
and sympathetic understand- 
ing—with dramatic reality, 
but without the taint of 
sensationalism. 


12mo; bound in extra cloth. Four 
half-tone illustrations from oil 
paintings by Grant Tyson Reynard. 
Cover stamped in color and gold; 
striking pictorial jacket. 423 pages. 


$1.25 Net 
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The first book published here or in 
Europe on Austria-Hungary and the war 


LUDWIG’S 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
AND THE WAR 


By ERNEST LUDWIG 


L. & R. Consul for Austria-Hungary, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with preface by his Excellency 


DR. KONSTANTIN THEODOR DUMBA 


Austro-Hungarian Embassador to the United States 


It gives detailed rticulars of the Sera- 
jevo trial, in whic the assassination of 
the Crown Prince and his consort is proved 
to have been committed by members of the 
notorious ‘‘Narodna Odbranda’’ society of 
Servia, with the guilty foreknowledge and 
complicity of tthe Servian Government, and 
tells why Servia's equivocal note regarding 
this was not acceptable, making necessary the 
declaration of war against Servia which 
brought on the present European conflict. 


“Mr, Ludwig's account of the intricacies, 
the duplicities, the irreconcilable interests of 
near-Eastern politics is as clear as it is 
circumstantial. He offers the best defence yet 
made of Austria- — ya 8 note as Servia, 
by quoting a preceden ost in- 
forming book, written with ‘a ‘laudable mod- 


” 


eration.”—New York Tribune. 


“A book of unusual value, giving, as it 
does, a side from which, since the conflict 
was begun, little has been heard,’’—Indiana- 
polis News. 


All royalties from the sale of this book 


have been donated to the Austro-Hungarian 
and German Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds. 


220 pps., with frontispiece, cloth 
bound. Price $1 net 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company 


57 Rose Street, NEW YORK 
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forcibly turns one’s remembrance back | 


to her splendid work, “Aurora Leigh.” 

But what does “The Raven” and “The 
Bells” seek to remind you of? None. 
They are faultlessly original, combining 
all those mysteriously appealing things 
that rise wraith-like out of our dreams, 
as we reminiscently unveil the past. 

Edgar Allen Poe will ever remain— 
the bard dominant! 


And there is a firm foundation for | 


this conviction. As is universally felt, 
he is one of the most original writers of 
the world, in prose and in genuine poetry. 
Such stories as “The Fall of the House 
of Usher,” and “The Pit and the Pendu- 
lum,” “The Descent Into the Maelstrom,” 


| “The Gold Bug,” “The Narrative of A. 


Gordon Pym,” and others are veritably 
classics. He introduced to literature a 
detective hero, Lupin, which has been 
ardently copied and re-copied and pla- 
giarized ever since—but the original re- 
mains. A certain writer of international 
reputation, for instance, has been ac- 
cused of having lifted the whole of “The 
Purloined Letter.” 

On another great point Poe’s reputa- 
tion “rests secure. By exceptional genius 
he was able to commit dealings of weird- 
ness and horror to paper. Others have 
tried, have conclusively failed, and have 
been laughed at. Only one writer has 
achieved success in this—Poe. Those 
who attempt likewise are compared with 
Poe and are inevitably dubbed—imita- 
tors. 

So then is this writer, after a lapse of 
time coming more than ever into his own. 
Maligned and misrepresented, condemned 
as virtually insane, time has gently dis- 
carded these fault-findings and the prec- 
ious deposit he left is being treasured, 
having “created a new beauty which is 
part of our human heritage.” 

In uncritical, silent appreciation we 
accept him as a figure forever to be con- 
jured with; ah, but how different in those 
months and years following his death; 


and the vituperations heaped upon him | 


by his earliest biographer, Rufus W. 
Griswold. Pausing we listen to these bit- 
ter, prejudicing words: 


“He (Poe) was at all times a dreamer | 


—dwelling in ideals realms—in heaven 


the accidents of his brain. He walked 
the streets in madness, or melancholy, 


| with lips moving in indistinct curses, or | 
| with eyes upturned in passionate prayer 
(never for himself, for he felt, or, pro- 


fessed to feel, that he was already damn- 
ed, but) for their happiness, who, at the 
moment, were objects of his idolatry, or 


| with his glances introverted to a heart 


gnawed with anguish and with a face 


| shrouded in gloom, he would brave the 


wildest storms, and all night, with 
drenched garments and arms beating the 
winds and rains, would speak as if the 





“It is the best magazine in your 
country.”—Henri Bergson. 


Have You in Your Home 


THE YALE 
REVIEW? 


Every real home has on the 
living-room table its little file 
of favorite magazines. Every 
real home has its library—per- 
haps a living-room alcove, per- 
haps a whole room of books 
in itself. Into the library, 
after the current month or sea- 
son, pass with distinction a 
few of our most favorite maga- 
zines—just those which have 
especially gained our friend- 
ship and respect. One of them 
is THE YALE REVIEW. 


In 1911 this new American 
quarterly first entered our 
homes. On literature, on pub- 
lic affairs, on history and sci- 
ence, it spoke—clearly, delib- 
erately, delightfully, authorita- 
tively. First here, soon from 
abroad, its friends responded, 
appreciatively. The old Eng- 
lish reviews—so powerful to- 
day—welcomed their Ameri- 
can brother, with urbane cordi- 
ality. Representative leaders 
in European thought and af- 
fairs became contributors to 
THE YALE REVIEW. If 
you wish to obtain for your 
home the nine hundred yearly 
pages of THE YALE RE- 
VIEW, please enclose with 
your letter a check for $2.50— 
the subscription price—and 
definitely mention this notice. 
Address either a request for 
descriptive information or a 
complimentary copy, or your 
subscription order, to 


The Yale 
Publishing Association 


INCORPORATED 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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spirits that at such times only could be 
evoked by him from the Aidenn which | 
he might never see, but in fitful glimpses, | 
as its gates opened to receive the less | 
fiery and more happy natures whose | 
destiny to sin did not involve the doom 
of death.” 

It is then, in reading such calumnies, | 
or if not calumnies, then misrepresenta- | 
tions, and inviolate prejudices, that we | 
remember his singular devotion to his | 
child-wife, his “Annabel Lee” of poetic 
immortality, and are more than cheered. 
Arrogant, hollow-hearted, insincere, de- | 
based, he has been represented; but who | 
shall remember that love that kept his 
ambition glowing in the midnight of his 
existence; who shall know Edgar Allen | 
Poe, in the cold of winter, grief-stricken, | 
bowed over the grave of his wife—while 
a world laughed scorn in his ear; who 
produced the best, and starved, while the || Managing Editors, Mery J. Gill, Advertising Mgr 
ie nc ee mag a eh OR Sumy, crimes eo Ane E eS 
the otherwise uncomprehending, unappre- | Business Managers, . Gordon H. Cilley, Publication Mgr. 
ciative public yielded them. Then who 


shall believe himself, as Poe, that he was |} Publisher,....Jo#n_ Wanamaker, Philadelphia _Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“unhappy master whom unmer- 
ciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till 
his songs one burden bore— 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melan- 
choly burden bore, ecalieitiateatiinedasvsiadialisnsinttt adn 
Of “never—nevermore!” 
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By Arthur L. Salmon 
Twa are two extreme attitudes 













Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, 


holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 


with regard to style. Some per- a 
gages or other securities: 


sons think that it does not matter 

what you say so long as you say it beau- 
tifully. Others think it does not matter 
how you say it so long as what you say | 
io geod. As usual, truth les somewhere |( OTC S Oe C.F LY Bees ORS 
in the middle. Both things are import- 
ant, the substance and the manner. 

In literature it may be said most em- | [0 Gtiimpnhmbhededppmamnamdinthias 
phatically that nothing survives by 
beauty of form alone, yet nothing sur- 
vives without it. If it is the substance 
that gives permanent value, style is the 
salt that preserves it. We must not re- 
gard style as a merely extrinsic feature; 
it is a quality that pervades and inheres. 
If it is genuine, it is a part of the thing 
that is said, and not simply a manner of 
phrasing. It may almost be said that a 
beautiful thought compels beautiful ut- 
terance; though there is undoubtedly a 
limit to this truth, for persons have con- 
trived to say fine things in a clumsy 
manner, in which case the things said 
have been lifeless, or have lain dormant 
awaiting fitting expression. 

Let us take the case of Browning and 
Tennyson. It will hardly be denied that 
Browning’s intellectual equipment was | 
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greater than Tennyson’s, he was more the 
thinker, had more the nature of the 
prophet. With a smaller message, Ten- 


nyson was a supreme artist. The reac- | 


tion against Tennyson’s immense reputa- 
tion is leaving his position actually im- 
pregnable because of the fineness of his 
artistry; what he had to say is almost 
always said beautifully, and in many in- 
stances the thought is as beautiful as 
the utterance. We may sift his writings 
if we will, and leave a comparatively 
small residue; that residue must endure 
with the language. 

Browning, by his persistent and in- 


creasing neglect of style, was ignoring | 


the preservative that might save his 
work from decay, and it is certain that 
this centenary of his birth finds his posi- 
tion seriously impaired. He did not strive 
after perfection, the gracious welding of 
form and matter; only occasionally does 
the miracle take place, the transmutation, 
the glorifying of the thing uttered. He 
has the fatal weakness of obscurity, 
which is different from profundity. The 


difficulty of a deep thinker should never | 


consist in his wording; thought may have 
the lucidity of deep waters: a turbid 
shallow stream may easily be obscure. 
It does not follow that Browning is shal- 
low—far from it; but he has taken on a 
veil of obscurity, of awkward and un- 
gainly expression; he has not striven to 
say the beautiful thing beautifully. In 
consequence whereof a large portion of 
his work must sink into oblivion, owing 
to its defect of manner. Tennyson, though 
his matter is sometimes slight, always 
tried to give it beauty of expression and 
generally succeeded. He survives as the 
greater poet, not because his message is 
greater, but because he delivers it more 
poetically. His style admits him to the 
company of the immortals; on a lower 
plane undoubtedly, he yet stands in the 
presence of Virgil, Dante, Milton. Their 
message was greater than his, but, as 
with them, his style was a part of it. 

It is certain that no writer can afford 
to neglect this matter of style. It may 
be better to say something badly than to 
say nothing in a beautiful manner; but 
the world will listen to the orator who 
says nothing in an hour or so of de- 
lightful eloquence: it will not listen to 
the teacher who delivers fine things 
clumsily, hesitatingly, imperfectly. The 
test of immediate popularity is admitted- 
ly of no value, but the test of being re- 
membered is much. The great things 
that the world has remembered have been 
uttered in a manner that made their 
recollection a joy. We want thought or 
feeling to be so expressed that it will 
follow and haunt us, that it will linger 
in our ears with fitting melody, that it 
will impress itself with the perfect form 
of its utterance. Gold is of little value 
till it is wrought into articles of beauty 
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or into coin; a block of marble is noth- 
ing to us till it is carved by the sculptor. 
Style is the working of the gold, the 
carving of the marble. It is this that 
makes the finest poetry so rare. Many 
among us may have the necessary 
thought, the emotion, the passionate de- 
sire, the dream and the vision; only a 


few can embody these things in the con- | 
summate achievement of perfect verse. | 
Poetry itself in its essence is as common | 
as human nature, as common as air and | 
sunlight; yet in a million men and women 
there is scarcely one who deserves the | 


name of poet. 
poetry is always the triumph of style; | 
it i the fine thing finely said. 
But the other extreme is dangerous | 
also, of imagining that the style is all. | 
There must be something to say. Art | 
for art’s sake is only satisfying to a | 
limited extent; it is like a perfection of | 
the body, ignoring the spirit. The thing 
beautifully worked must be gold or it | 
must be marble, to give it real value. | 
The working is not everything; the ma- | 
terial is much. Not only the senses, the | 
eye, the ear, are to be considered; there | 
is the soul, craving its food. There must | 
be life in the thing that is said, or no | 
beauty of language will preserve it. Some | 
have even gone so far as to say that the 
message will bring the style with it, that 
the style is born, not made. In a few | 
great cases this may have been true; but | 
with most of us the style needs cultiva- | 
tion just as the character does. It may 
be true that the style is the man, but it 
is usually the cultured man, the trained 
and developed man, not the man in an 
absolute state of nature. We must first 
of all have something to say, that is in- 


| 
} 
| 


disbutably true; but a very important 


second point must be our manner of say- 
ing it. We want to say it so that it may 
be remembered, that it may be a joy as 
well as a teaching; and for this we must 
say it beautifully. 
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The Great Release 


By K. Keith 


A story of pre-natal influence showing how cowardice made a boy’s life miser- 
able and portraying a remarkably noble effort to overcome a natural handicap 


PROLOGUE 


all, it is tempting Fate. I know you didn’t 
want to have a child, but as you are going 
to have one—why not give it a chance?” 

“Don’t be a goose, Armine,” retorted Teresa Chol- 
mondeley, lightly. “I am going to enjoy myself as 
long as I can.” 

Armine Hernault said no more. 
her protest, and already regretted it. 

“It looks bright enough at present. 
a breeze,” she said slowly. She was a pretty young 
woman instinct with vitality. “After all—let us 
enjoy ourselves while we can, for the night cometh,” 
she added flippantly. 

It was very early, and the sands at Boulogne 
looked very deserted this May morning. It bore the 
promise of an exquisite day: if almost too hot. 
Armine Hernault was a fair swimmer—Teresa Chol- 


Yn ought not to be so rash, Teresa. After 


She had made 


And I like 


mondeley an excellent one, and she soon out-distanced 
her companion. 

She swam out exulting in her powers; she would 
have to give in soon, she supposed. But not an hour 
before absolute necessity demanded it. She was 
going to enjoy every moment, every hour, every day 
of her life while she could. 

Suddenly she realized that she had gone further 
than she intended. The skies were losing their 
radiance; the water had turned intensely cold and 
she found that the tide was against her. 

She tried to turn, but her strength failed her 

she tried to scream for help, but her voice 
died in the sough of the wind. 

A sea fog was rising and the horizon already lay 
shrouded in mist a great wall of green 
water rose before her as a gigantic wave gathered 
force and volume—was this death? 


BOOK I 


“What amid all these toys, 
Fear of to-morrow?” 


CHAPTER I 


be UN away, darling, do,” said his lovely, 
golden-haired, white-skinned mother. 


“Get out of it, you little devil!” said his 
father, who was lovely neither in speech nor ap- 
pearance. 

“You’re a bad wicked boy,” said his nurse as she 
smacked him. In his baby mind he sometimes won- 
dered whether all small boys of eight were as 
unwanted as he was—or whether Francis Cholmon- 
deley represented an extraordinary amount of evil. 
He generally decided that the fault lay in himself, 
for other little boys, he noticed with a dreadful 
tearing pain in his heart, were invited to sit on their 
mother’s laps, however beautiful and silken their 
raiment. Genial fathers said, “Come along, Sonny,” 
and some Nannies, he observed with envy, kissed 
their charges and overlooked such heinous offenses 


S. Philips. 


as sticky fingers, or upsetting your milk. His Nanny 
never did—of course he was very ugly, which, no 
doubt, went against him. His mother frankly de- 
tested ugly people. Possibly this accounted for her 
frequent quarrels with his father. He didn’t care 
for him, and was only too glad “to get out of it,” 
but he did wish his mother would kiss him more 
frequently and let him sit on her knee and play with 
the pretty silver boxes and cut-glass bottles with 
golden tops that adorned her dressing-table. Francis 
knew nothing more beautiful than cut-glass bottles 
and silver brushes glinting in the sunshine. The 
bottles turned such wonderful purples and greens; 
the silver was simply dazzling; and there were such 
interesting and wonderful things to be discovered 
on the rare occasions on which his mother didn’t 
say, “Run away, darling, do.” Little boxes full of 
pink stuff; little tubes full of red stuff; little tubes 
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full of black stuff; big boxes full of white powder, 
in which you could put a big puff and turn yourself 
into a clown. 

Francis had once been taken to the pantomime by 
a soft-hearted lady who had a big family. He had 
been inclined to dislike her. She had been stout and 
inclined to perspire more freely than he considered 
etiquette. He had so often been shaken for “gettin’ 
*imself all in a ’eat.” But this lady, far from being 
shaken and ashamed, openly advertised her discom- 
fort; blamed the atmosphere; threw back her bonnet 
strings with a great “Pouf!” and said her clothes 
were sticking to her. 

She had once kissed Francis. 

He had resented the kiss very much. It would be 
delightful to be petted by pretty ladies who smelt 
like flowers, but Mrs. Smithers smelled of onions. 
Francis hated onions. He associated them with 
Nanny. But he had forgiven all things when she 
took him to the pantomime with Jock, on the pretext 
that it would do Nanny good to have an afternoon 
free. 

“It’s a downright shame,” she told her husband, 
who was a prosperous grocer in the King’s Road, 
Chelsea, and supplied the Cholmondeley family with 
various condiments. “It makes my ’eart ache to 
see that poor little chap with that desolate look in 
his eyes. And, if you ask me, I think that nurse of 
’"is—” She made an eloquent gesture. 

“Take ’im to the panto, by all means,” Mr. Smith- 
ers had pleasantly responded; “but don’t go talkin’ 
about matters that don’t concern you.” 

The pantomime had been “Puss in Boots.” For 
months Francis dreamed of Prince Carabbas and 
wanted to petition Heaven that Mrs. Smithers be 
moved to invite him again. Nanny, very shocked, 
had objected to his prayer, and had told him that no 
one but a wicked little boy like him would have 
thought of making it. Luckily for him she knew 
her duty, and if the wickedness could be beaten out 
of him she would do it. 

Francis, tingling in his cot, wondered if God was 
really made angry by as many things as Nanny said, 
and, if so, whether it would not be infinitely more 
pleasant to risk His anger and Hell than be made 
good by such drastic measures. And it was getting 
more and more difficult to avoid being sent to bed. 
Even his infantile intelligence appreciated the fact 
that Nanny made excuses to send him there. On 
one occasion in the first spring days, when it was 
quite light at seven, he had expostulated at being 
sent to bed for the second time in a week at six, and 
told to go to sleep. It seemed peculiarly unjust, as 
no criminal charge was laid to his door. He learned 
that Nanny knew best and that little boys sometimes 
wanted more sleep at one time than at another— 
and that he had better not argue. He had not 
argued. A look was stealing into Nanny’s eyes that 
always made his heart go pit-a-pat. But he did wish 
his mother would come home. She had been away 
so long and the big house seemed so dreadfully 
gloomy and shadowy. Her presence didn’t make 
much difference as a rule, but she did sometimes run 
up to the nursery in the evening before dinner, and 
then he could beg her, under strict promise of secrecy 





—he shivered at the consequences that would énsue 
if Nanny came to know—to tell Nanny that he 
mustn’t go to bed before seven. He would have 
liked to tell her how dreadfully afraid he was of 
Nanny and ask her what made her talk so queerly 
and smell so nasty so often. When she smelled like 
that it was almost impossible to be good. Something 
always went wrong. 

He cried a little and then he fell asleep and 
dreamed of a lovely place where you went to the 
pantomime every afternoon and helped mother dress 
for dinner every night; where fathers said, “Come 
on, Sonny”; a lovely place where you were never 
smacked or put to bed early. A place where you 
were never strapped into a high chair and put into 
the corner for hours at a time; a place where you 
never had to finish the fat on your plate, and nobody 
did their duty by you. 

He had been sent to bed so early that it was still 
daylight when he woke up. He could hear voices 
through the door of his nursery, which had been left 
ajar, and smell the smell he abhorred. It was al- 
ways associated in his mind with being sent to bed 
—oddly enough before the smell. As he had nothing 
to do with it he couldn’t understand the connection. 
Nanny had forgotten to pull down the blind, and 
from his cot he could see the lamplighter jewelling 
the street with bright, gay diamond points—almost 
as bright as the sparkles his mother wore in her 
pretty shell-like ears. Like Stevenson in his child- 
hood, he loved the lamplighter. He felt that a friend 
had deserted him when the lamplighter vanished 
into the gray, gloomy night. Francis abominated 
twilight almost as he hated darkness. The servants, 
although they never got quite as high as his eyrie, 
could be heard rustling about in the daylight. Oc- 
casionally he heard, “Drat it!” and, “Whatever some 
folks are thinking about!” and more frequently than 
anything, “Well, it ain’t any business of mine—but 
I call it a burning shame.” And in curious and in- 
explicable fashion he knew that the voice that af- 
firmed that it was no business of its owner belonged 
to the second housemaid and that she was referring 
to matters connected with him. : 

He often wished that they would come in and talk 
to him. It was dreadfully lonely lying there hour 
after hour with no one to speak to and the shadows 
growing more and more heavy in the corners, 

The sound of glasses made a pleasant twinkling 
noise, and there was an agreeable smell of toasted 
cheese. When he reached the Paradise in which de- 
sires became living realities he would live off toasted 
cheese. It grew darker and darker. The patch of 
sky that he could see was becoming gay with mag- 
nificent stars, and a faint luminous light was growing 
that experience had taught Francis meant a coming 
moon. The voices were becoming louder. He could 
hear what they were saving. Surely. . . . He 
sat up in bed and listened. 

“To-morrow evening the missis will be here 
in time for dinner—and good-bye peace.” 

He knew the voice. The cook-housekeeper was 
responsible for it. He loathed her. She was very 
stout, red-faced and bad-tempered, and smelt like 
Nanny. 











“To-morrow the missis will be here.” Although 
the words ran oddly into each other, he could fathom 
their meaning. He nearly screamed with delight, and 
luckily remembered what dire consequences would 
follow if he did. 

“I shan’t say a word in front of that wretched 
child, or life won’t be worth living. Fill your glass, 
Mrs. Morgan, we shan’t have another pleasant even- 
ing again for some time. Not that the missis troubles 
to come up here much, thank God! And young 
Francis knows what he’ll get if I catch him bothering 
about in his mother’s room. Give me a child young, 
and I'll give you a well-brought-up child. I don’t 
say it don’t take a bit cf doing; but young Francis 
doesn’t smart as often as he did. As for bed—I 
tuck him in when I’ve had enough of him, and he 
knows what arguing the point means, and I have 
no trouble. Now, can’t I tempt you again? No!” 

He heard Mrs. Morgan shut the door and stumble 
down the stairs. 

Mother was coming home to-morrow. He lay down 
hurriedly to grasp thoroughly this delectable piece of 
news. It would be too cruel if this perfect hour 
were to be marred by Nanny finding him awake. In 
all probability she would not come to bed for some 
time yet—but you never knew. The bit of sky visible 
to him was now embroidered with twinkling stars; 
the moon was not to be seen, but he could tell by the 
flood of radiant silver that was turning his room 
into fairyland that she had risen. He loved the 
moon. In his hours of terror when he woke to find 
the room plunged in darkness he would pray to her, 
“Dear, darling moon,” the petition would run, “I am 
so frightened. Dear moon do light up. I 
am afraid to pray out loud because of Nanny. Come 

oh! come I am so afraid and the 
sun is sound asleep. He has worked hard all day 
and I know I couldn’t wake him up. Dear moon 
if you only knew how afraid I was 
I know you would come.” 

Occasionally the miracle happened. A faint silver 
radiance would appear and Francis would sleep peace- 
fully, the moonlight falling on him like a benediction. 

He did hope that his mother would not come after 
he was in bed and supposed to be asleep. 

A terrible tragedy had once happened in Francis’ 
short life. He had never forgotten it, and the pos- 
sibility of its recurrence made him quake. 

His friend, the under-housemaid, had informed 
him that his mother would be home in the evening. 
She had whispered the information, and Francis 
understood that he was not to be officially informed. 
He had swallowed his dinner without tasting it, and 
at its close had wondered how long it would be to 
evening. He had gone for his usual walk—up Sloane 
Street to Albert Gate—and Nanny, moved by a rare 
humanity, had allowed him to bring a piece of bread 
with which to feed the ducks. This rare concession 
generally filled him with delirious joy, but now the 
gobbling delight of his guests left him languid and 
uninterested. Even the heron, standing motionless 
on one leg and looking like an epitome of all wisdom, 
failed to win a glance from him. He was torn with 
anxiety. 

Suppose his mother came back while he was out— 


went out again—and he didn’t see her till to-mor- 
row! The long dark night loomed before him an 
abyss of desolation. He knew he should die in it— 
and perhaps never see his mother again. Nanny, 
happening to glance down, saw that his eyes were 
full of tears and his face puckered with grief. 

“Well!” she ejaculated sharply. “You ungrateful 
child—you! Here am I dragging all this way for 
you to feed your blessed ducks and all you can do is 
to whimper. Now, Master Francis, you drop it, or 
I take you straight home and—you understand?” 
He did. 

With horrible control in so young a child he swal- 
lowed his tears and threw a piece of bread to a big 
drake. 

It was on an afternoon in the spring that might 
have been blown straight from Heaven. The blue- 
bells had broken through the earth into a mist of 
blue that matched the skies above. Patches of scar- 
let, topaz, and rose, made gay the emerald grass 
where tulips flaunted their gorgeous faces. Small 
ragged boys were splashing in the Serpentine—lovely 
slim things with rosy limbs and tousled heads from 
which the silver water dropped in a brilliant shower. 
Francis saw a small boy lose his balance and fall 
backwards into the water. He felt dreadfully sorry 
for him. If he got wet he hoped he would get 
drowned. The alternative was too terrible to face. 
But this gay spirit lifted a sparkling face to the 
world at large and woke the echoes with a jolly laugh. 
Lucky, lucky boy! If only he were a small boy who 
could tumble into the Serpentine and emerge without 
a tremor. Another was cutting hunks out of a green 
apple with a rusty clasp-knife and sharing the spoil 
with his friends. Another had turned himself into 
a wheel and was performing feats of marvellous 
celerity. Francis envied them all—then he remem- 
bered that, although they were so rich in good for- 
tune, he possessed a treasure denied them all. His 
beautiful dream of a mother. Sometimes he won- 
dered if she were quite real. She was too exquisite 
for a mere woman. She was, no doubt, a strayed 
angel. 

The afternoon had dragged on. Usually, Nanny 
wanted to hurry home, but to-day she had found a 
friend and was obviously reluctant to move. The 
friend was in charge of a dimpled darling in a pram, 
who played with pink toes and gurgled to the passers- 
by. Francis had often wished he was not an only 
child. Partly because he was lonely, and partly be- 
cause he thought life would be easier if there was 
somebody else to share Nanny’s amenities. 

At last the sunshine grew pale; the west began to 
blossom like a rose, and the other Nanny said she 
must take her precious home. Francis almost ran 
in his extreme eagerness to reach Eaton Square. 
Nanny, who was in a fairly good temper, said that 
as the evening was getting on they had better take a 
bus. 

They whizzed and rattled down Sloane Street: to 
Francis they dragged and crawled. He had never 
known a bus move so slowly. Only extraordinary 
fortitude kept him from bursting into tears when 
they got to Sloane Square, for Nanny, having reached 
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Peter Jones, remembered that she wanted some tape, 
some buttons, some darning cotton. 

It was agony. And then she did what she always 
did. He knew she would. She disputed the bill. 
Much time was wasted in strenuous argument—and 
perhaps only a few yards away his mother was wait- 
ing—had got tired of waiting. Had gone. He 
daren’t trust himself to think of this possibility. At 
last Nanny, very red and angry, was forced to cap- 
itulate. “This is the last time I ever cross this 
threshold,” she asserted as she passed out. - The girl 
yawned. She had heard this ultimatum so often. 

They hurried on—or, rather, Francis tried to 
hurry on, held back by Nanny’s firm damp clasp. 

As Francis entered the hall, he knew that his 
mother had come and gone. There was no word, no 
sound that betrayed her presence but the delicate 
odour of violets that always betrayed her. But there 
were great bunches of violets in the dining-room, and 
the door was open. Perhaps that accounted for the 
scent. Tea passed peacefully, and Francis went to 
bed at the usual time. He was certain that he couldn’t 
sleep, but after an hour had passed he woke with a 
start. Surely—someone had just arrived. He could 
hear voices downstairs. Sounds of luggage being 
carried in; his father’s harsh voice; and then his 
mother’s lovely rippling laugh. He sat up in bed— 
every nerve strained to listen. There was no light 
in the next room, but he dared not get out of bed. 
Then he heard his mother’s musical voice, “I must run 
up and see Francis. Why, there is nurse. Oh! 
asleep, is he? Perhaps I had better not. I might 
wake him.” 

Oh! light words that broke his heart . . . was 
it for this that he had been patient? for this that he 
had endured the endless tedious hours? For one 
brave moment he decided to risk everything. He 
couldn’t wait till morning without seeing her, but 
his courage died as he heard his nurse’s returning 
footsteps. He stifled his sobbing beneath the bed- 
clothes. 

He never forgot the anguish of that hour. Noth- 
ing ever made up for it. Not even helping his 
mother dress in the morning and watching Claire 
brush out the long thick masses of amber-colored hair 
that were her chief beauty. Not even going out for 
a walk with her and spending a lovely half-hour at 
Marson’s toyshop, where he was told to choose what 
he liked, and where he invested in a gold watch, a 
train, a beautiful blue ball and a kite. Not even 
having lunch with his mother and being allowed to 
order his own lunch and leave what he didn’t want. 
Not that you ever wanted to leave anything when 
you had lunch with mother. 

But nothing could atone. Mrs. Cholmondeley no- 
ticed that something was wrong. She was really very 
fond of her boy when she had time to notice him. 
But she was a very popular, fashionable lady, and 
far less intelligent than Nanny, who spoke of Francis 
as if she loved him, and, to do her justice, always 
turned him out fresh and well-cared-for to the eyes. 
Sometimes she had noticed signs of tears, but she 
supposed children had to be punished occasionally, 
and so long as the unpleasant duty did not fall on 
her she always put the idea from her. Questioning 


Francis did not elucidate matters. Yes—he loved 
Nanny—he lied in his toneless, little voice that lacked 
all the gaiety that is childhood’s right. He would 
try and be a good boy, and he felt quite well. Re- 
ceiving no information, Mrs. Cholmondeley put her 
son’s curious attitude down to his tender years—he 
would, no doubt, grow out of it. And Francis missed 
his chance. 

It had been a glorious day, but afterwards its 
memory was far less vivid than the night of agony 
that had preceded it. He did hope that nothing of 
the same nature was likely to occur again. He could 
not bear it. He was a year older, but less than a 
year braver. Nanny’s treatment was doing its work. 


CHAPTER II 


Fate proved kind. Mother arrived when he was 
having his tea. A mother still more radiant and 
beautiful than the mother he remembered. She came 
flying up the nursery stairs bringing with her a de- 
licious fragrance. She kissed him and petted him: 
had tea with him, and never said a word, although in 
his guilty heart he knew he must have stickied her 
when he put his arms round her beautiful white neck. 

She talked incessantly in the pretty light voice 
that always reminded Francis of his musical-box. It 
sounded so gay. She had brought him—but that 
would be telling; but directly tea was over he should 
gome down and help Claire unpack. Even Mrs. 
Cholmondeley noticed the baleful glare that illumined 
Nanny’s countenance when she heard this invitation. 
She was half sorry she had made the offer, for Nanny 
had excellent references, and she liked to feel that 
she left Francis in trustworthy hands. She wouldn’t 
upset her for worlds. And she knew from experi- 
ence how easily good servants were upset. 

Good cooks had disappeared from the Cholmondeley 
firmament with the celerity of shooting stars owing 
to Captain Cholmondeley’s command of adjectival 
language. No, she mustn’t upset Nanny. But as 
she turned, inclined to rescind her gracious invitation, 
she met her boy’s eyes. Eyes that bewildered her at 
the time, although later they explained everything. 
Bitter reproach was written in them; disappointment 
so keen that it trenched on articulate expression. 

Yet he said nothing. 

“Just for this once, Nanny,” she said lightly. “I 
haven’t seen Francis for such ages.” 

“Certainly, ma’am,” returned Nanny respectfully. 
“But I don’t want Master Francis to be too late com- 
ing up. To my mind a child can’t have too much 
sleep. Now, darling, come and wash your hands.” 

“Oh! never mind his hands,” said Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley impatiently. “There is plenty of soap and 
warm water in my room. Come along, dearest,” 
She swept out of the room, followed by her son, al- 
most too dazed by the magnitude of the good fortune 
that had befallen him to keep on his feet. Nanny 
heard the receding footsteps growing more and more 
faint as they became more distant. 

She listened to the distant note of Francis’ prattle 
and the far tinkle of Mrs. Cholmondeley’s laughter. 
When all was quiet she looked at a cupboard. Dare 
she? She couldn’t make up her mind. Mrs. Chol- 
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mondeley was very unlikely to climb the nursery 
stairs again; on the other hand, she would probably 
ring for her to fetch Francis—or send Claire upstairs 
with him. She hated Claire. You never knew where 
you were with those nasty Papistical foreigners. Al- 
ways wanting to make mischief and never allowing 
for a body’s health and the comforting influence of 
a drop. Fortunately, she did not care for children, 
and never tried to invade the nursery. Not that she 
would try twice, thought Nanny resentfully. Finally, 
she decided not to chance it. It was a very comfort- 
able place. 

Downstairs Francis was anticipating Paradise. He 
had helped Claire unpack, and had been more than 
rewarded for his efforts. A motor-car that hooted 
almost as violently as the real thing, and a whip 
that cracked as loudly as the implement belonging 
to a Parisian cocher, came first in his favor. But 
there were better things to come. 

After the trunks were unpacked and mother’s 
lovely scented dresses laid away, she suggested that 
Francis might stay and help her dress. They were 
dining early and doing a theater, so it would not 
make it too late. 

“What are you going to wear, mother?” asked 
Francis. His mother always said that he ought to 
have been a girl. He loved fair raiment, delicate 
scents, and, above all, the rare delicious soaps that 
furnished his mother’s washstand. All the same, she 
was very glad that he was not. 

Mrs. Cholmondeley, at any age, would have found 
a grown-up daughter a terrible nuisance. You might 


forget how many birthdays you had had—but people 
would remember approximately when your child was 


born. 

And a daughter was much in evidence. 
didn’t notice boys. 

“I should wear the bluey gray one, I think, mother.” 
Francis was curled up on the end of the couch on 
which his mother was resting. “Or perhaps the 
pinkey-grayey or. . . .” He stopped, for Claire 
was regarding him with a tolerant if sardonic smile. 
“I didn’t mean that I wanted them all out again, 
Claire,” he added hurriedly. “Indeed, I didn’t. I 
believe you thought I did.” 

Non . . non,” answered Claire pacifically. 
She loved the decorative herself, although she did not 
care for children, and she would have made a friend 
of Francis if he had not been so plain and chétif— 
as she put it. It was extraordinary, for le Capitaine 
was a fine big man—and as for Madame! Claire 
would have followed her across the world. Was she 
not always the most beautiful woman in the room? 
Not only among these English, but even in Paris— 
even at Monte Carlo—even at St. Petersburg. 

Claire could not account for Francis’s frail ap- 
pearance. But with her usual acuteness she had ar- 
rived at the correct solution of the puzzle. Madame 
had deceived the world almost to the ninth month, 
and Francis was the result. 

“Oh! mother, how lovely you would look if you 
wore your green stones and that pale green dress.” 
He had detected that he was expressing Claire’s 
preference. Experience had taught him that it was 
very dangerous to quarrel with people in authority. 


People 


If Claire turned nasty he would spend no more hours 
in his mother’s room. 

The green shimmering dress was an unquestionable 
tribute to Francis’s taste. 

Mrs. Cholmondeley laughed. 
Claire?” 

“Monsieur a raison,” returned Claire sedately. She 
had made up her mind ages ago. She looked kindly 
at Francis. She was an artist, and in the white- 
faced plain child she discerned another. 

“Mother, I do wish I was a girl,” said Francis 
sadly. He was watching Claire brush out the masses 
of hair that fell over Mrs. Cholmondeley’s shoulders. 
It was the color of ripe corn and waved in thick 
heavy masses to her waist. “I’d love to have scents 
and pretty dresses and . and . no- 
body be shocked if you were frightened.” 

Mrs. Cholmondeley’s fair face clouded. She was 
not particularly attached to her husband, but she 
understood his passionate resentment of Francis’ 
cowardice. The doctors would have given it another 
name, but the Cholmondeley’s used the simple em- 
phatic word they understood. 

Francis screamed if he was put on a pony; a thun- 
der-storm drove him frantic with fear; the sight of 
the sea filled him with mad unreasoning terror. He 
loathed the dark, and it said a good deal of Nanny’s 
reign of terror that he managed in measure to con- 
trol his fear. Although she never acknowledged it to 
herself, his mother understood his aversion to the 
sea. She had been badly frightened by it three 
months before his birth. The terror had not un- 
nerved her. She was still a fearless swimmer and a 
well-known figure at Deauville. But she was intelli- 
gent enough to know that Francis bore the pre-natal 
mark. Sometimes, on one of the rare occasions on 
which she was afflicted with insomnia, she felt again 
the anguish of impotence with which she realized 
that she had drifted a long length away from her 
companion; she fought again the futile fight against 
the merciless tide. She was struggling for her very 
life, but she felt that she could not struggle much 
longer she did not want to struggle any 
longer she was too tired. She remembered 
a shout hope leaped in her heart. Leapt 
to die. A gigantic wave of glittering water rose 
before her. It broke, and she remembered nothing 
more until she woke to find herself in bed ministered 
to by grave-faced doctors and nurses. The doctors 
had been very angry. One, who amnly realized the 
privileges of age, had used his prerogative freely. 
Even now Teresa Cholmondeley had not succeeded 
in forgetting his burning words. Of course he was 
a ridiculous old fool. If she was unhurt, what harm 
could it do the child? But for all her contempt, the 
scathing words remained in her mind. So graven 
that it was impossible to eliminate them: “Madame 
—you may not have killed a life, but you have prob- 
ably given your child a heritage of terror that will 
torture him all his days. A heritage of terror that 
will poison his youth—his manhood—and never leave 
him until he finds peace in death. I am not thinking 
of you, Madame—there would be no difficulty in fill- 
ing your place. The world—the pity of it—is full 
of women like you—but, indeed, you are in no danger. 


“What do you think, 
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But from my heart I pity that young life that stirs 


beneath your heart. I have said enough. I hope 
that you may not regret this day’s work with tears.” 

He had been sent a cheque, with an intimation 
that his services would no longer be required. She 
had got rid of the man, but she couldn’t get rid of 
the words—for a time. Horrible, wicked, cruel old 
man! A heritage of terror—did he mean that she 
had cursed her baby that he would be born 
different from other children? A heritage of terror. 
She felt extremely angry, besides being extremely 
frightened. Her son—she had long made up her 
mind that the child that would be born to her would 
be a boy—her son a coward! A bundle of nerves and 
terrors! Teresa, who looked as fragile as a moon- 
beam, was as strong as a Shetland pony. She re- 
solved to be very careful for the future. The words 
haunted her, and she could not forget them. “Only 
death will bring him peace.” These French doctors 
were so melodramatic. Bad luck her being at Bou- 
logne instead of at an English watering-place. But 
when Francis arrived he looked much the same as 
other babies. Teresa’s conscience was of the plastic 
genus, and careful training had rendered it a neg- 
ligible asset. 

Now she rarely remembered that old fool of a 
doctor. 

“I do wish it was not so dreadfully wicked to be 
frightened,” went on Francis mournfully. “Nobody 
can help being frightened.” 

“Oh! yes, they can,” retorted his mother briskly. 
“You have only to think and you realize that there 
is nothing to be afraid of.” 

“The more I think, the more frightened I am,” 
returned Francis in an uncomforted voice. 

“Well, then, don’t think,” laughed his mother, 
who wanted to be kind, but didn’t quite know how. 
“Now then, how shall I do my hair?” 

“Don’t cover up that lovely white bit,” said her 
son, carressing her nuque. “Oh! mother, how I love 
pretty things! If I were you I should sit in front of 
the looking-glass all day long.” 

“That would be very vain,” said Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley in a reproving voice. She spent a good many 
hours every day indulging in this agreeable pastime 
—but she had momentarily forgotten the detail. 

At last Francis gazed upon a perfect work. Even 
Claire, who rarely praised, had no improvement to 
suggest. Teresa was a tall woman in a tall age. 
She was tall and slim, and she moved as women 
move who understand the value of grace. Her hair, 
naturally curling, was drawn up to the top of her 
head, leaving exposed “the lovely white bit” Francis 
so much admired. Like many lovely women, she un- 
derstood the tremendous importance of detail—the 
pale, clinging silk that clung to her figure and showed 
every exquisite line; the emeralds that burned in 
her ears; the long slight chain that depended from 
her neck, carrying an emerald pendant that looked 
like a gigantic flashing firefly. She made an ex- 
quisite study in green and gold. 

“I don’t believe anybody has such a lovely mother 
as I have,” exclaimed Francis rapturously. 


“Why were you not like me?” laughed his mother. 


“Still, perhaps, it is as well. I couldn’t stand a plain 
daughter. Luckily, in a man looks don’t matter.” 

“What does matter most in a man?” Francis asked 
the question with a shake in his voice. He knew. 

“He must be brave,” said his mother gaily. Poor 
little fellow. It was not his fault—but he must learn 
his lesson. “I want to be proud of you, darling. I 
couldn’t be proud of a boy who was a coward. Now, 
could I? Could you be proud of an ugly mother?” 

“My mother would be—always, always, always 
beautiful, because she was my mother. But, of 
course—” 

A knock at the door interrupted him. Captain 
Cholmondeley entered on the echo of his knock. “By 
Jove! Teresa, you do look ripping,” he exclaimed. 
“Hullo, young ’un, how's yourself?” He held out a 
tentative hand, and Francis took it. 

“Faugh!” exclaimed his father with not unpardon- 
able irritation. “What a damp paw!” He deliber- 
ately wiped his hand and Francis winced and flushed. 
Like many nervous children in a poor state of health, 
his palms were always in a state of unpleasant mois- 
ture. He had felt so pleased when his father had 
said, “Hullo, young ’un!” in that lovely genial voice. 
Now his face puckered up into the old lines that 
always irritated him. 

“For God’s sake, don’t start howling!” he said 
impatiently. “What a cry-baby the boy is. No one 
else will have a look in this evening, Teresa,” he 
added, turning to his wife. He no longer loved her, 
but he admired her immensely. Her beauty was the 
lien between them. He felt that she did him credit. 
The Cholmondeleys had always married pretty 
women. They had been less famed for their virtue 
than their profiles, but their beauty had been un- 
deniable. But Teresa never gave him a moment’s 
anxiety. Being a daughter of the present age she 
could hardly expect to escape calumny, but she was 
chaste as snow—and as cold. She loved two things— 
her beauty and gambling. All the Molyneux gambled. 
Her father had gambled away a fine inheritance. 
But like all good gamblers, he had lost frequently, 
as he had won rarely, with gaiety and a fine indiffer- 
ence. Until it came to the last gamble of all. The 
widow was a great—an irretrievable—mistake. She 
was blessed with a large income, and had looked fa- 
vorably on Jack Molyneux. The temptation was 
great, and he had succumbed—to live unhappily for 
a very short time after. He was too old a brand to 
be plucked from the burning in which he had frizzled 
so happily for so many years—and the widow was 
gifted with a Nonconformist conscience. He loved 
youth and beauty, and his bride wore bright curls 
which were not her own, and a claret complexion 
which was. She had decided views, and she carried 
them out. She would pay her husband’s debts, but 
he must never touch another card. She locked up 
the whisky and only allowed smoking in the smok- 
ing-room. Molyneux aged perceptibly in a fortnight. 
There were scenes, there were storms, and when old 
Molyneux found that he had lost again, and that the 
stakes were too heavy for him to pay, he got out of 
the difficulty by the aid of a friendly attack of in- 








fluenza that fortunately came his way. When he was 
dead his widow erected a large mausoleum to his 
memory; had his portrait painted, by the aid of an 
old photograph, and never referred to “My late, dear 
husband,” without the aid of a pocket-handkerchief. 

“I do like green,” said his Teresa. She was no 
longer in love with her husband, but she valued his 
admiration. He had exquisite taste. “Francis ap- 
proves, too,” she added brightly. ‘“Good-night, lovey. 
Ring for his nurse, Claire.’ And with a final kiss 


Mrs. Cholmondeley departed, radiant in a gorgeous 
gold and white cloak, and leaving what seemed to 
Francis a very sad, dreary, empty world behind her. 

When he was safely tucked up and Nanny was 


making the mysterious jingling noise in the next 
room, and the horrible smell had begun to steal into 
the nursery, Francis looked up at the little scrap of 
sky that was visible between the ill-fitting blind and 
the cornice. There was no moon, only a misty silver 
star that looked very small and lonely. Still, there 
was a star, and it was better than nothing. “Take 
care of me, star,” he prayed, “and ask my darling 
moon to hurry up.” And with this prayer, fortu- 
nately unheard by Nanny, Francis fell asleep to 
dream of a lovely mother all white and gold, with 
rippling silk falling round her, lovely as green waves 
of water, who was saying, “Never forget, Francis, 
that a boy must be brave.” 


(To be Continued) 


The Death of the Rose 


By G. Paul Smith 


The ghostly-dim magnolia wept and sighed; 


2S ey rose is dead; through all the silent hours 


The wind drooped down and swooned among the flowers. 
The bee awoke and mourned his stricken bride. 


In some calm dell with moonlit lanthorns hung 
The virgin lily kneels and breathes a prayer, 

While from her breast low, timid moans are wrung 
Which die away upon the scented air. 


The wild rose grieves upon the garden wall, 
And weeps as if its vagrant heart were torn, 

And bleeding there it heard the fountain call 
In mocking gladness on a summer morn. 


The violet-nuns their faltering aves tell 

Where, still as ghosts, the grieving shadows creep, 
And tolling rocks the canterbury bell— 

The poppies all have wept themselves to sleep. 


A rain of tears begems the whispering grass 
When stirs the wind among the hollyhocks, 

And, spirit-like, the silent moon-moths pass 
And drift away above the drooping phlox. 


The dying rose had smiled with eyelids wet, 
“Ah, by them all, too soon, I’ll be forgot, 

But can the myosotis ere forget? 
Forget me not, O soul of love, forget me not.” 


The rose is dead, its petals fade and fall, 
No more its fragrance fills the limpid hours; 
The cool dawn wind renews the tears of all— 
The rose is dead, the queen of all the flowers. 

















































































































John Kendrick Bangs 


By Montrose J. Moses 


-\ Consideration of the Serious Foundation to Mr. Bang’s Humor 


HEN I first began to “read up” on Mr. Bangs, to re- 

W fresh my mind on articles and books of his I had 
met with since the first days of the “Idiot,” I was 
staggered at the amount of material there was. On the library 
shelves at Columbia University—his Alma Mater—there is a 


rich array of small vo!umes, filled with humor and good cheer. 





The Home of John Kendrick Bangs 


In the cumulative indexes there are pages upon pages of titles, 
mostly recording his activity in the realm of poetry and edi- 
torials. And it struck me forcibly that the very variety of Mr. 
Bangs’ work was going to make the task of tabulating him a 
rather difficult one. 

There are some who, at the first flush, would deny that 
Mr. Bangs was any other than an out and out humorist; but 
when I approached him personally on that score, he balked, and 
flashed forth a facet of his nature that was far from my idea 
of what “Life” or “Puck” or “Harper’s Editor’s Drawer” 
usually encourage. Yet in his life time, Mr. Bangs has been 
editor of all three. A man has to be judged by the company 
he keeps, and Mr. Bangs has created too many tracks of humor 
to be able at this late date to escape them. 

The fact of the matter is that Mr. Bangs in all the frivolity 
he denies, in all the seriousness he cultivates, in all the sound 
opinions he sponsors, is only the more verifying the 
conception of the humorist in the real sense of the word. First 
of all, the funnier he is, the graver his expression. Any- 
one who has ever met Mr. Bangs, the late Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis, or Mr. Tom Masson in a crowd would never 
have thought that they aimed to provoke mirth in the 
breast of the American reader. That is one of the 
paradoxes of the profession: a funny thing is funnier 
when it is said most seriously—the mere surprise is an 
incentive to laugh. 

There is no escaping, therefore, the first impression 
which Mr. Bangs created on his public when he sought 
print. Humor comes out of calm judgment of men and 
affairs; humor is born of a sound philosophy, and one 
has to see clearly before distorting what one sees. Of 
course I am speaking of the humor that really counts 
beyond the day and hour. We are accustomed to fol- 
low the cartoonists in the evening papers and to identify 





American humor with that kind of talent—perfectly legitimate 
talent as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough for hu- 
mor. What strikes me about Mr. Bangs is that his fun goes 
deep into his culture; it is marked by a timeliness which illus- 
trates how alive Mr. Bangs’ journalistic spirit has always been, 
and when I reread such skits as “Potted Fiction” and “Peeps at 
People,” there was in them a reminiscent interest which 
reflected the actual year in which each was written. Mr. 
Bangs’ books are largely made up from magazine ar- 
ticles or poems; their humor is prompted specifically by 
the incident of the moment, with a turn given to them 
which is reflection of something permanent in his own 
nature. His “Coffee and Repartee” and his “The Idiot” 
are not as definite creations as Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
“Autocrat,” “Professor” and “Poet”; the characters in 
both volumes are too much types used as vehicles for 
Bangs’ own sense of humor, but none the less they 
are great fun. I have always marveled why Mr. Bangs 
never converted these mines of good nonsense into a 
farce for William Collier. In fact, with all his ability, 
his deftness in lyricism, his quickness at repartee, his 
agility in framing incongruous plots and his aptness in 
satire, I have often wondered how Mr. Bangs escaped 
joining the ranks of farceurs; or enriching the already 
long list of librettists. He has many little plays to his 
credit, published in various forms, but these lack a 
certain dramatic terseness to them—which goes to prove 
Mr. Bangs a man of letters rather than a man of the 
theater. 

All humorists try to escape the stigma. You remember 
how ardently Mark Twain strove to make his public accept him 
in his serious note, and how we were staggered when “Pudd’n 
Head Wilson” began its career in the magazines. And certainly 
he set us thinking about the humor of him when he wrote that 
noble defense of Jeanne D’Arc. Yet in the final reckoning, every- 
one who came in contact with Mark Twain expected him to be 
funny. Mr. Bangs has had to struggle against the same in- 
sistence on the part of the public. At one time he ran for 
Mayor of Yonkers on the Democratic ticket. He was much 
concerned about the campaign; he went about it seriously on 
the strength of the issues at stake. But his type of mind was 
such that he could not resist measuring for future use the frail- 
ties of human nature as they were evidenced in politics. He 
was defeated, and fortunately for the cheer of the country at 
large, if not for the cleansing of Yonkers, which, if I am not 
mistaken, needed strenuous reform at that time. I refer to 
this incident, for Mr. Bangs drove a nail into the public’s esti- 
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mate of him soon after, and tightened it in their minds still 
more. He wrote “Three Weeks in Politics,” wherein the “Idiot” 
tells of the whole exciting campaign in an inimitable way. 
Some people in Yonkers resented it, and pointed to it as evi- 
dence of the fact that Citizen Bangs did not take politics ser- 
iously. Yet it is to the credit of the defeated candidate’s 
magnanimity, that he accepted a post on the Yonkers Board 
of Education from the hands of the successful Mayor. That 
was the first time I met Mr. Bangs. It was the period before 
the extensive lecture circuits which now riddle the country— 
a time when it was the fashion for authors to give readings 
from their own works—“uncut leaves’—at close range in a 
small room, rather than from a platform. I never had more 


real fun than I did that evening when Mr. Bangs confessed 
that his real reason in running for Mayor of Yonkers was that 
he might ever afterwards be entitled to flaunt two lamp posts 
His serious attitude was mirth pro- 


outside his front door. 
voking. 

To my mind his most original contribution to the literature 
of the time is to be found in the two “House-Boat-on-the-Styx” 
volumes, showing an amount of broad knowledge which really 
marks the genius of the true humorist better than any surface 
joke he may perpetrate. The keen distortion of the gay as- 
semblage of the ages is far better here than in such a book as 
Ghosts I Have Met—ghosts who have been indelibly stamped on 
my memory more because of the inimitable drawings of Peter 
Newell, than because of their individualizing by Mr. Bangs. 
The Pursuit of the House-Boat illustrates a timeliness which 
serves to make it necessary for the student of fifty years from 
hence to turn to Mr. Bangs for a real indication of how the 
humorist of this era utilized the burning moment for his special 
purposes. Just about this time, also, Conan Doyle killed “Sher- 
lock Holmes,” not because artistically it was necessary, but 
because he had for the moment reached the end of his arith- 
metical table of coincidences. Mr. Bangs brought Sherlock 
into the region of the Styx, and exploited him there. Another 
illustration of how Mr. Bangs’ work reflects the literary tone 
of the moment: in Potted Fiction—wherein he gives a series 
of extracts from the world’s best sellers—there should have 
been added to the title the words, “at the time’”—he deals with 
Dopeton Hotair and Hellinor Gryn—two authors who were then 
figuring prominently in sensational fiction and in public in- 
vestigation. 

The real case against Mr. Bangs is this: that he is suffer- 
ing from one of the chief characteristics of American humor— 
its contemporaneousness. In the South, at one period preced- 
ing the Civil War, there was a group of writers who did some 
marvelously funny work, reflective of the Southern people and 
derisive of certain political incidents of the time. If there 
had been more universality to their point of view, they would 
now be accounted great figures in the history of American 
letters. Mr. Bangs’ humor is marked by the same character- 
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istic contemporaneousness. There is another quality to the 
small Bangs’ volumes: which have come to light almost yearly 
since 1886: the touch is too prolific, the vein of humor too easy 
flowing, the satire too light and journalistic, for individual 
consideration. His volume of Tiddledywinks Tales rose on the 
high wave of that game’s popularity; his The Bicyclers was 
born of the craze which seized the country around 1896, when 
the automobile was not a menace to the highways as it is now. 
It strikes me often in these many books that Mr. Bangs just 
does not go deep enough; his journalistic pen is not endowed 
with the penetration of the Thackeray or Dickens pen of which 
he wrote in Cobwebs from a Library Corner. Even in his 
poems, contemporaneousness hurts the quality of the whole. I 
find there, for instance, metrical discussions on the best hun- 
dred books—a discussion rife ever since that time, and not yet 
settled by Dr. Eliot’s five-foot shelf. 

But even in his humor Mr. Bangs is serious. He told me 
once that as-he has grown older he has come to respect humor 
more. “In my earlier days,” he said, “I had no conception of 
its real value; it is not an end in itself, but a means toward 
an end of healthier living and cleaner thinking. I’m writing 
a history of humor now, and in it I am trying to reach a rea- 
sonable definition. From the standpoint of Dooley, it is a 
profoundly serious bit of thinking presented in a jocular vein. 
To me, Dooley is the greatest humorist produced in America, 
with the exception of Mark Twain. The men and women who 
are writing our novels have a splendid sense of humor, but 
they do not use it as humor primarily; they serve it forth in 
an interpretation of life. Go to the theater and what do you 
see? In ‘Seven Days’ and in ‘It Pays to Advertise’ one finds 
keen satire and a great deal of noise. In so many of the 
American dramatists there is a sense of humor, but no capacity 
for thinking, which is indispensable to the real humorist. Ex- 
cept in a few instances, I believe that American humor is being 
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hurt at the present time by the ‘column habit’ in the news- 
papers.” 

To my mind, the ripeness of John Kendrick Bangs is de- 
tected in his Leaves from a Lecturer’s Note-Book, which have 
been syndicated throughout the States during the past year. 
There is in this country a host of popular lecturers—but none 
quite so eagerly sought after as Mr. Bangs, who, since 1895, 
has scoured the country, visiting the smallest towns, traveling 
along the most out of the way railroads, and meeting with the 
most varied assortment of adventures. These incidents are told 
in an entertaining, and penetrating manner. Here Mr. Bangs 
has had_an opportunity of depicting American character in 
every locality—North, South, East and West; and one finds a 
fine commingling of humor and pathos, of excitement and calm, 
with portraitures that are thumb-nail sketches of the most 
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vivid sort. 


There is one especially, entitled “A Vagrom Poet,” 
which narrates a conversation he had with a “down and out” 
hobo in Arizona, whom he found to be an ardent lover of the 
Rossetti school of poetry. And while the train was stalled, Mr. 
Bangs was entertained by this man’s views, interlarded with 
copious quotations, reeled off from memory. This sketch is 


worth preserving. In fact, the whole series of reminiscences 
will throw light on a phase of the humorist’s talent that is 
rarely considered. There is another story he tells of a delayed 
train which made him cancel a lecture date, giving the lecture 
instead for the entertainment of the Pullman passengers in 
the observation car. This incident reminds me of that story 
Charles Battell Loomis used to tell of going up in an elevator 





to give a lecture in a hall, and having the elevator stuck be- 
tween floors so long that his audience had to come out in the 
hall and sit up and down the steps, while he, emprisoned, read 
to them Poe’s “The Raven.” Which may or may not have 
occurred, but which never failed of a laugh as told in his not- 
crack-a-smile expression. 

There is a phase of Mr. Bangs which calls for serious con- 
sideration: that is, his réle as editor. Apart from his associa- 
tion with the humorous weeklies—if I am not mistaken he 
succeeded his friend, R. M. Munkitterick, on “Puck”—his work 
on “Harper’s Weekly” from 1898 to 1900 was reflective of his 
serious observations as a citizen. His political editorials, his 
opinions anent Roosevelt, Cuba and the Philippine politics, were 
all indicative of a sure journalistic pen, and of firm personal 
conviction. Even such a volume as Uncle Sam: Trustee has 
much in it to measure where Mr. Bangs’ interests were while 
he was doing editorial work on “Harper’s Weekly.” But al- 
ways this serious side to him has been overclouded by the hu- 
morist’s arrangement of the facts in life, for example, as found 
in Alice in Municipaland or Alice in Blunderland. 

After the failure of the House of Harpers, when Mr. Bangs 
retired for a while to his home at Ogunquit, Maine, there came 
a period of transformation in his life; his philosophy did not 
shift, but rather deepened, and while he did not lose the facile 
grip to his pen, his poetry began to reflect the keener observa- 
tions of a man who has experienced deeply the things in life. 
There seemed to come a break from the journalistic life he 
had known, simply because the journalistic life which had been 
his school was passing away. It was about that time that 
magazines began to enter a different realm, monopolizing news- 
paper features, and caring little for the literary tone of the 
past. It is this literary tone which has always meant so 
much to Mr. Bangs. It was detected in his library, sold some 
years ago at public auctions; it is seen in his constant literary 
and classical references, it is felt in his conversation. I never 
spent a more delightful morning than when he went over 
certain poems with me in his newest volumes, “The Foothills of 
Parnassus,” “Songs of Cheer” and “Echoes of Cheer.” Here 
is the ripened Mr. Bangs, with a lyrical strain to him, who 
having gone through the shadow, has come forth into the sun- 
light, dedicated to the cheer of the world and to the brother- 
hood of man. Not that humor or lightness have deserted him. 
But the turmoil of existence has shown itself to him as devoid 
of the deeper spiritual significance which came to him while 
in seclusion on the rockbound coast of Maine. In his most 
lyrical quality, I believe that the poems of Frank L. Stanton in 
the Atlanta “Constitution” are more scintillating in the sun- 
light quality of the verse. Examine the individual poems in 
the many volumes which yearly issue under Mr. Bangs’ name, 
and there are only a few which escape the ease of rhyme and 
meter, while gaining the inevitableness of lyrical diction. Yet, 
nevertheless, they are good books to have in the house, because 
hope is always good to have handy when the heart is heavy 
and the feet weary. 

But the time will come, when, in estimating Mr. Bangs, the 
critic will perforce be prompted to turn back to his volumes of 
humor. For in humor I think he is decidedly more original 
than in verse. I find the humorist—sui generis—to be a man 
of splendid personality. As a lecturer, Mr. Bangs gives to his 
audience what he has given to me on several occasions: a dig- 
nity of manhood and a warmth of courtesy—both of which keep 
his humor from being cheap. There is much splendid serious- 
ness to Mr. Bangs, the humorist. 





A Celebrated Salubrity I Have Met 


By Ada Jack Carver 


old. 

It was dusk in the garden. Our young inquisitive 
gaze had been lifted to the arching trees overhead where the 
birds were nesting for the night, when it flashed its light upon 
us through an open space in the branches. 

“They say,” began Alice skeptically, “that if you make a 
wish by the first star you see at night, it’ll come true.” 

I was straining my eyes toward the star; its light kissed 
my face, or perhaps I grew until I kissed it,—high and pure in 
the heavens. 

“Let’s!” I breathed rapturously. “Oh, Alice, let’s!” 

So there in the garden we whispered our wishes, Alice 
and I. 


I HITCHED my wagon to a star at the ripe age of ten years 


“Star-light, star-bright, 
First star I’ve seen to-night, 
I wish I may, I wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night!” 


Alice’s wish ran in the wise of saying that she desired a 
box of candy, a string of red beads, a doll and a fairy-story 
book. It embraced all the needs of childhood: candy for the 
appetite, beads for vanity, a doll for love, and a book for the 
soul. I liked candy myself, I loved beads, and I adored dolls 
and books. And yet— 

I had been reading all that long summer day, lying on the 
grass under the magnolias, and my red, swollen eyes were still 
full of dreams. I might have wished for a doll or a book, or 


a palace of gold, or a lamp like Aladdin had, or for any one 
of the fairy things that flashed, so fragile and so beautiful, 


through my dreams. And yet—standing there in the dewy 
tangle of our old garden, staring up into the face of that far- 
off shining world, I wished a strange wish. 

I was a strange little creature anyway, all eyes and long 
white-stockinged legs. My eyes as I have said, were gazing up 
into the sweet mystery of that star. I knew not where my 
legs were at the time—but I found out afterwards. 

“Oh!” I breathed, atip-toe with delight. “I wish—I wish 
—that I—could write stories—like Scott and The Arabian 
Nights!” 

Then I stepped down into the duck-pond. 

That was long ago. Recently, on a night in early May, 
when the tender sky overhead broke out into the light of stars, 
I wished my wish again—my same old wish—for I am still 
ambitious to have my frail little wagon dangle from the 
heavens. There had dawned upon my literary horizon a star 
of renown among lesser constellations! 

A Writer he was—one whose name appeared in papers and 
on magazine stands, and in book-stores, one who wrote stories 
“like Scott and The Arabian Nights,” and he was coming to 
deliver his famous lecture in the Normal School Auditorium. 

A Writer coming from afar to our little hill-hidden town! 
A Writer,—coming in the form of a Man, a mere man, who 
must perforce use the railroad,—our lazy little tap,—as a 
means of transportation, who must of necessity put up at our 
one little hotel, who must for a time fare no better than we,— 
breathing the same air we would breathe, forced to submit to 
the choir invisible of our frogs along the river-front, forced 
to endure the discomfort of our lusty Louisiana mosquitoes, 
even as you and I. A Meteor, halting in its brilliant course 
across the skies of Time, to linger for an instant in the still 
ether of our little atmosphere! 

Thus the newspapers, astronomers of the literary heavens, 
proclaimed his coming—and thus there flashed across our bit 
of sky the herald light that precedes the birth of a star. Bathed 


in its reflected glory we lived and moved and had our being, 
and the Muses descended from Olympus to grace our little 
town. 

The Genial Idiot walked the streets, Songs of Cheer lifted 
every heart, dinner tables were brilliant with Coffee and 
Repartee; ladies, pleasantly aware of an occasion justifying 
new gowns, discussed the House Boat and Spring fashions, 
and tackled Jack and the Check-Book with joyful anticipation. 
Children begged to go, and little boys wondered if it would be 
nice—like the circus. And the youth of our town and our vil- 
lage, conscious mainly of an opportunity given them to be 
together, to laugh together, to weep together, to yearn together 
—as is the way of all young things—paired off for the night 
of his coming. 

And. during all this time of preparation and anticipation 
our Normal School, pride of our hearts, moulder of our young 
intelligence, its red brick buildings gleaming high on the hill, 
assumed an air of proud patronage as if to say to the nestling 
little town at its feet: “See what I have done for you! . See 
what I have attracted to your heavens, out of the vast uni- 
verse!” 

It was customary for the students of the Normal to sell 
tickets to the town-people, and so for this occasion, I, being a 
graduate of a year’s standing, offered to help Miriam sell her 
share. 

Miriam was fifteen, and at the scornful age. 

“Shucks,” she said, looking longingly out at the wasted 
beauty of her Saturday holiday, “I almost wish he wasn’t 
coming— it’s such a lot of trouble and everything—and every- 
body’s bought their tickets anyway.” 

“You mean that everybody has bought his ticket,” I cor- 
rected in elder-sisterly fashion, careful as ever of my beloved 
English. 

Then, because the sky was blue, and it was May, I sug- 
gested that we drive out and sell our tickets to the country 
people. Only one attempt we made, however. Well do I 
remember it—how we accosted one horney-handed son of toil, 
who labored in a dewy cotton-field—a bent figure in blue over- 
alls; the field was the loveliest thing I had seen that morning. 
I stopped the buggy and called out pleasantly: 

“Would you like a ticket for the lecture at the Normal 
—‘Salubrities I Have Met?’” 

The figure slowly unbent and a stolid face looked out at 
me from under a torn straw hat. 

“Which?” 

I repeated my question, smiling down upon him. 

The man with the hoe took off his hat and scratched his 
head in a bewildered sort of way. 

“Lord, young lady—a ticket to which?” 

“To hear a man,” I explained patiently, “a great man, 
noted in the literary world, and he’s going to lecture or talk 
on celebrated people he has known personally. It’s an oppor- 
tunity no one should”— 

Miriam giggled. 

“Turn around,” said I, “and drive back to town.” 

We turned and passed again the blue-clad figure staring 
at us from the sod. I can see him now, but not as I saw him 
then. My eyes were blinded with star-dust. 

“No, he doesn’t want a ticket,” I said to myself. 
wouldn’t understand.” 

Then with a deep breath of the sweet young air, as if I 
would bring down some of the heavens into my soul, I lifted 
my eyes to the bending sky above us and kept them there until 
we reached town again. 

The night came. I had a “date” I remember. 


“He 


I shall call 
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him Tom, Tom being a name that easily represents the general 
type of young man—business-like, affable, not over-intellectual. 
I remember that Tom, feeling a vague need of making this night 
something more than just a date—as if flowers were in order, 
or candy or something—had come for me in an automobile, 
and he came with an armful of blossoms from the young, green 
woods. They were flowers with star-faces, I remember. In 
the course of our drive to the Normal, while I sat with my face 
buried in fragrance, I heard Tom let fall in a voice that strove 
to be disinterested, that he had met him that day at the hotel 
—the Writer—and had talked to him for at least ten minutes. 
I clasped the flowers to my heart. 

Met him—talked to him—for at least ten minutes! I 
was dumb with envy and wonder and ecstacy. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” Tom said finally, in a condescend- 
ing tone. “We’ll wait on the campus till he comes, and then 
I'll introduce you to him. He’ll remember me.” 

We dashed through the Normal gate and the lights of the 
auditorium twinkled before us. Then I came out of my blissful 
daze in a sudden panic. 

“Oh, tell me something to say!” I implored. “When I 
meet him, you know. What did you talk about all that time? 
—ten whole minutes! I don’t want to say ‘I’m glad to meet 
you’—it’s so ordinary to say to a writer.” 

We curved out into the campus and stopped. Then while 
the engine throbbed even as my heart, and as we waited under 
the stars, a great inspiration came to me. 

I had read that Mark Twain on some auspicious occasion 
when introduced to royalty, had drawled these memorable 
words in that dear, soft voice of his: “I’m embarrassed— 
are you?” 

I would quote the Prince of Humorists, and make a hit! 

We waited on the campus and soon he arrived. We 
watched him step down out of his car, we watched him ad- 
vance over the grass. He was being propelled along by our 
president, and a long train of adoring teachers followed in their 
wake. We approached them with the bland confidence of 
youth. We bore down upon them. We met them face to face. 

“Wait a minute, sir,” said my faithful knight, barring 
the way. “Just one minute—I want you to meet Miss—” 

The procession halted. Our president regarded me mildly, 
curiously. There were mumbled words, a formal introduction, 
I supposed, and I was poking out my hand, oblivious of the 
president, the teachers, everything. I was looking up into the 
light of his eyes and murmuring thickly: 

“I’m embarrassed, I’m—I’m embarrassed.” 

It sounded rather queer I though. 

“I’m embarrassed,” I contended desperately. “I’m—I’m 
embarassed!” 

The stars above me were reeling, he was reeling—swaying, 





fie 





the earth rocked under me, and the ground at our feet was 
covered with fallen star-flowers. 

Then a strong, firm hand took hold of my trembling one 
—a hand that seemed to infuse strength and vigor into what it 
touched. It must have infused strength and vigor into me, 
else I know not how I got upstairs. When I came to, I was 
sitting in our great, white auditorium amid hilarious youth, 
that eager student-body laughing and clapping and giving its 
student yell. And up on the stage Mr. Bangs—John Kendrick 
Bangs—was smiling down upon us. 

Sitting there under the light of his eloquence in the as- 
sembly hall of our Normal School, with young teachers-in-the- 
making all about me, I, who all unworthy, desired to teach 
through my pen, wished my wish again—humbly, contritely— 
with my heart in the words: 


“I wish I may, I wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night.” 


My same old wish—but I wished it with a difference. 

He may not remember this little episode. I dare not flat- 
ter myself that he will remember. When I become a writer 
—some far-off day—I shall tell him all about it. So run my 
dreams. I shall tell him of the pond into which I fell from 
star-gazing—the Slough of Despond. I shall tell him of the 
gradual awakening that came to me as I sat and listened to 
him. You who have heard him give this lecture “Salubrities 
I Have Met” in his inimitable way, moving you to laughter and 
to tears—you must know. He brings them before you, all the 
great hearts of the age, and as you listen you can feel your 
heart stretching to embrace all mankind, even as their hearts 
did. 

They, the great hearts who write for humanity, are Salu- 
brities because they are healthily balanced. They know that 
no matter how high we may soar our poor, human feet must 
remain on the ground. They know that even the bright faces 
of the stars are turned earthward. They know, as Ruskin 
knew, that mud-ponds reflect the glory of the heavens. 

What an unbalanced, unsalubrious state to be in—to have 
your eyes on the stars to the forgetfulness of your feet! 

Some day when I have lived and learned, and loved long, 
and at last find my faint candle-light moving about among 
the constellations—for I am still ambitious—some day when 
we come together again—“the star and the glow-worm”—and 
I have occasion to speak with him “for at least ten minutes,” 
I shall tell him all about it. And Mr. Bangs will be glad per- 
haps to know that he met me when I was only a “bold, budding, 
young genius,” long before my blossoming time—long 
long, long before the time of my fruition. He will be 
glad, and yet perchance if he remembers my embarrassment 
on that night in early summer he may be sorry to find that I 
turned out only a celebrity after all. 
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SELBORNE REVISITED 
By Henry C. Shelley 


M Y FIRST glimpse of Selborne was through the pages 


of an American book. And that, alas! was a pirated 
volume. In the old, bad, pre-copyright days, English 

publishers purloined American classics with as little compunc- 
tion as their trans-Atlantic confreres annexed their English 
counterparts, and so it came to pass that James Russell Low- 
ell’s inimitable “My Study Windows” was added to the book- 
shelf of this deponent at the modest and inadequate cost of 
eighteen cents. Where that ill-gained volume is to-day, I 
know not; but while memory lasts the mental image of its 
form, and even the color of its binding, will never be lost. Nor 
am I likely to forget the delicious thrill of the opening essay 
on “My Garden Acquaintance,” through which, by Low- 
ell’s high eulogy of the Natural History of Selborne 
as “one of the most delightful books” in his father’s 
library, I paid my first visit to the peaceful Hampshire 
village of the famous naturalist. 

That journey in the spirit naturally created a long- 
ing to reduplicate it in the flesh. Such a transmutation 
of fancy into fact is nearly always fatal; for, in our 
human folly, we seldom realize until too late that a 
dream is more precious than substance. 

But Selborne is an exception. In this case the real 
does not clash with the ideal. In short, the pilgrim who 
resolves to visit the actual scene of Gilbert White’s 
placid life will not suffer the slightest mitigation of 
the imaginative pleasure he has derived from the Nat- 
ural History of Selborne. 

Yet, as first impressions are so vital, the pilgrim 
should take his earliest view of the village from that 
“vast hill of chalk,” as White called it, which rises some 
three hundred feet on the south side of the hamlet and 
so commands the prospect below. This hill is the Hanger 
which figures so often in the Natural History of Sel- 


borne and was described by the naturalist in one of his poems 
as the chief inducement why his friends should visit him in 
his rural retreat. 


“Romantic spot! from whence in prospect lies 
Whate’er of landscape charms our feasting eyes; 
The pointed spire, the hall, the pasture-plain, 
The russet fallow, or the golden grain, 

The breezy lake that sheds a gleaming light, 
’Till all the fading picture fail the sight.” 


Although richly clad with noble beech trees, there are gaps 
here and there which allow a glimpse of the peaceful world 
below. It is a picture of red and brown roofs in a frame of 
green. Here no jarring note falls on the ear, no sign of mod- 
ern vulgarity offends the eye. The lustrous verdure of the 
beeches provides a harmonious setting for the exquisite picture 
of the gray, time-stained walls and mellow red roofs of the 
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homes which cluster below. From 
the ancient tower of the church 
comes hour by hour the monition 
of passing time; and in the pauses 
of the warning bell there float 
upward now and then such sounds 
of Nature life as were familiar in 
the far-off days of Chaucer. Na- 
ture has no chronology, no revo- 
lutions. Some of her children 
have fallen in the battle of life, 
and have left no successors, but 
those who survive show few vis- 
ible traces of the flight of time. 
Hence the song of the nightin- 
gale heard among these trees in 
the twilight to-day is 


“the same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, open- 
ing on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands 
forlorn.” 


Selborne from the Hanger, 
indeed, realizes to the full the 
most imaginative ideal ever con- 
ceived. 

Nor, with the exception of 
a few brick-and-slate horrors 
towards the east, will a closer 
examination of the village break 
that spell. As in the lifetime of 
Gilbert White, the hamlet still 
consists of a single straggling 
street, on either side of which 
are dwellings of a mellow old 
age. Rarely picturesque are the 
delightful thatched cottages which stand a little back from 
the highway. They explain why the naturalist was proud of 
the lowly homes of his parish, for even to-day, after the lapse 
of more than a century, they are obviously buildings in which 
a lover of his native village might well take delight. With 
their trimly-kept gardens and their clambering roses, which 
reach upward to kiss the sheltering thatch, they are just such 
abodes as the imagination loves to associate with the olden time. 

Within a few yards of those cottages the village street 
opens out to the old Plestor, or playground of the parish, which 
has changed so little that one would not be surprised to meet 
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Selborne From tke Hanger 


Gilbert White crossing it on his 
way to church. This Plestor takes 
the place of the village-green so 
common in rural England. In 
the days of the naturalist there 
existed a recent tradition of how 
the center of the Plestor had been 
marked by a lordly oak which, 
overturned in the great storm of 
1703, now has a worthy successor 
in a noble sycamore tree. This 
tree is still the focus of village 
life in summer evenings, and 
under its shade the elders sit in 
“grave debate” while the children 
frolic around. It was here, too, 
that, in the thirteenth century, 
the market of Selborne used to be 
held. The beginning of the de- 
cline of that market coincided 
with the suppression of the local 
priory, but many years have now 
elapsed since it was entirely 
abolished. 

Remembering that the nat- 
uralist was curate of Selborne for 
many years — he never was 
“vicar” of that parish as so many 
writers have carelessly asserted 
—and bearing in mind that he 
was a faithful and affectionate 
pastor to his flock, it is safe to 
conclude that at some time or 
other he was a visitor in most of 
the ancient houses of the village, 
yet the two buildings most closely 
associated with his memory are 
the vicarage in which he was born nearly two centuries ago 
and The Wakes in which he died. The former has undergone 
many changes, but The Wakes, so called after the name of 
the man by whom it was erected at the close of the seventeenth 
century, has been dealt with so reverently that it retains many 
of the features which distinguished it when it was the home 
of the naturalist. As seen from the village street it is a har- 
mony of red bricks and tiles, but its chief beauties are hidden 
from the passer-by and are disclosed only to those who are 
favored with permission to pass through the house and inspect 
it from the grounds in the rear. These grounds are kept with 
fine taste and skill, and in much the same contour as in 
White’s time. On the farthest verge of the lawn still 
stands the naturalist’s sun-dial; over in the meadow is 
the shivering aspen he planted; and his favorite walk, 
a long, narrow pathway of bricks, looks as trim as when 
it was first laid. In many ways it is this rear view of 
The Wakes which will most help the pilgrim to visualize 
the daily life of its nature-loving owner. 

Another favorite walk of White’s was along that 
footpath which leads through the Lithe towards the 
ruins of Selborne Priory. This was the scene of his 
daily ramble in the cool of the summer evening, and 
here, without doubt, he gleaned many of the images 
which lend so much charm to his “Naturalist’s Summer- 
evening Walk.” The footpath across the Lithe leads 
to a wicket-gate close beside the nook in which Dorton 
Cottage nestles so peacefully; and beyond the wicket- 
gate it meanders leisurely on beneath the shade of 
bosky trees. Anon it strikes across a pasture, and then 
enters an undergrowth bewilderingly rich in the tangled 
glories of dog-rose and meadow-sweet. To the lover 
of flowers this stroll discloses a veritable paradise of 
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Gilbert White's Grave, Selborne 


exquisite odors and unrivaled colors. 

Enjoyable as it is, however, to follow the tracks of Gilbert 
White through the byways of his village, it may be that the 
conscientious visitor will find more substantial satisfaction of 
the pilgrim instinct by spending a quiet half-hour in the ven- 
erable church in which he ministered continuously during the 
last decade of his life. Although not one of the most ancient 
of English rural churches, many parts of the structure are of 
great age, while to the student of Gothic architecture it must 
always prove interesting because it illustrates three notable 
periods of that style. Most of its notable features, too, retain 
the appearance they presented in its famous curate’s days. 
Close beside the south door, for example, may yet be seen the 
“deep and capious” font whereat Gilbert White baptised so 
many Selborne children; and his description of that font as 
consisting of “three massy round stones, piled one on another,” 
is as faithful to-day as when it was first written. Nor are 
the massive pillars of the nave changed from the aspect they 
presented to the naturalist’s eyes. They are of that severely- 
simple style characteristic of the Transitional period, when 
Norman influence was being overlaid by Early English ideas. 
Hence the oldest portions of the building date from about the 
close of the twelfth century. 

In a corner of the south aisle, where the Knights Templars 
once had a little chapel of their own, may now be seen some 








narrow coffin lids of stone which by their shape and decoration 
show that they marked the resting-place of some of those 
Templars. They have been discovered within the last half 
century, thus confirming White’s theory of the presence of 
such relics in his beloved church. There is another memorial 
here which the naturalist did not see, namely, the tablet to his 
own memory on the south wall of the chancel. As that tablet 
states that the grave of Gilbert White is the “fifth grave” from 
the wall, is has misled many pilgrims, few of whom have noted 
the inscription which tells how the memorial was “removed 
into the chancel, 1810.” All who fail to note the last line of 
the inscription naturally expect to find White’s grave inside 
the church. 

As a matter of fact it is outside in the graveyard. For in 
deference to his own reprehension of the “improper custom’’ of 
burying inside a church “where the living are to assemble,” 
and in strict conformity with the directions of his will, the 
body of Gilbert White was laid to rest in the churchyard. It 
was characteristic of the man, too, that he should order his 
funeral to be “as plain and private as possible” and that he 
should have desired to be carried to his grave by those six 
honest men of his parish who were most in need of the ten 
shillings apiece which he stipulated should be paid to the 
bearers. The lowly grave to which those six deserving men 
bore the beloved curate of Selborne is close to the northeast 
corner of the church, and the only memorial which indicates 
its position is that simple “headstone gray” which bears the 
brief record, “G. W., died 26th June 1793.” Some have ad- 
vocated the erection of an ornate modern memorial over this 
spot, yet who that realizes what the man was can fail to feel 
that this lichen-encrusted stone is the most seemly guide to the 
spot where his dust reposes? The grass waves above him 


and the birds sing to his peaceful sleep. 
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By May Emery Hall 
Author of 3 Dutch Days” 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


Harbor Gate at Hoorn 


HICH of us does not have with each recurring year 
W winter ambitions in the line of study and reading. 
In prospect, the long evenings seems so very, very 
long—the opportunities for a valuable use of them so infinite! 
Why is it, then, that when we take account of stock at the 
close of the season, we find that our actual accomplishment has 
fallen so far short of our intentions? One big difficulty can be 
expressed in few words—lack of system. Desultory reading 
is always more or less discouraging. We flit about, dipping 
into volume after volume on widely diverse subjects, with the 
result that we retain merely scraps of unrelated information 
that are practically useless. A better plan is to choose a single 
subject that makes a strong appeal, then stick to it for a matter 
of weeks—or better, months. Approaching it from all view- 
points and through more than one writer’s eyes, you will dis- 
cover before long that you are gaining a delightful intimacy 
with the subject in hand. 

An outline for travel study makes an excellent starting- 
point. It may be developed individually or in a club, either 
as a substitute for the real thing or in preparation for it. 
Here at the start we would mention that there are various in- 
expensive means of enriching the reading course that are 
easily accessible to all. The scrap-book is one—of the type 
that is furnished with vertically mucilaged pages for holding 
clippings and pictures. It can be largely 
illustrated from discarded magazines and 
papers. Once the hunting habit is 
formed, it is surprising how constantly 
appropriate material bobs up at every 
turn. Then there are firms which offer 
a splendid. assortment of small pictures 
of universal interest at the nominal price 
of from one-half to two cents apiece. 
Again, the steamship companies will 
gladly send upon request much attractive 
literature, including helpful maps and 
illustrations. 

Holland is always interesting. Its 
stirring history, doughty resistance to 
both political and natural foes, quaintness 
of costumes and customs, all lend a charm 
to its story. In addition, a wealth of lit- 
erature dealing with different phases of 
Dutch life or history is at our disposal. 
Outlined below are a few suggestive hints 
as to topics and reading helps that we 
trust will furnish a helpful basis for 
getting in closer touch with this brave 


Group in Fishing Village of Volendam 


little nation whose history resembles our own. 

I know of no better way of entering Holland than with a 
light, entertaining story as companion guide. There are sev- 
eral such that serve as an attractive introduction to the mdére 
serious study that is to follow. Suppose we head the list with 
that beloved volume of our school-days—Hans Brinker. This 
little Dutch classic has doubtless had as many adult admirers 
as youthful ones and will bear a second or even a third reading. 
Indeed, he who does not approach Holland with the interest of 
a child will lose the best of it. i 

Then there is that sprightly travel-romance of the ver- 
satile Williamsons—The Chaperon. In the writer's own tour 
of the Netherlands, this volume proved to be wonderfully il- 
iuminating. Not once did the Chaperon lead me astray and— 
what was even better—changed dry-as-dust history into mov- 
ing, thrilling dramas. My surprise was great at finding a 
Dutch guide at Delft (of supposedly phlegmatic, stolid nature) 
who was not only familiar with the readable novel, but dis- 
coursed with wide-awake enthusiasm of its contents and au- 
thors! 

The volumes that are confined more strictly to straight 
travel naturally follow next. Among the best of these may 
be mentioned Mary E. Waller’s The Gateway of the Nether- 
lands, Burton E. Stevenson’s The Spell of Holland, Edward V. 
Lucas’ A Wanderer in Holland and Blair 
Jaekel’s Windmills and Wooden Shoes. 
In order to gain the greatest good from 
these books, it is well to make a mental 
summary of their contents from time to 
time. Leading topic form good pegs 
from which to hang this knowledge. For 
instance, we might make in our note-book 
such a suggestive skeleton as the follow- 
ing and fill it in from time to 
time with brief notes gleaned from our 
reading: 

Larger centers and their character- 
istics—Amsterdam, The Hague, Rotter- 
dam, Leyden, Delft, etc. 

Fishing villages—Scheveningen, Vol- 
endam, Marken, etc. Occupations and 
peculiar costumes of people. 

Dutch holidays—St. Nicholas Day— 
the Kermis, etc. 

Canal systems and canal-boat life. 

Dykes—their part in Holland’s his- 
tory—the making of the Harlemmeer 
Polder—proposed draining of the Zuyder 
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Zee and its value. 

I ndustries— 
floriculture — cheese 
manufacture — dia- 
mond cutting, etc. 

History must be 
given a prominent 
and honored place 
on our Dutch pro- 
gram. Indeed, one 
cannot learn much 
of Holland without 
absorbing its _his- 
tory, for we cannot 
escape references to 
it at every turn. Nor 
de we desire to do so. 
It is a matter of 
pride with all Amer- 
icans that the best- 
known and most 
widely quoted histor- 
ian of the Nether- 
lands is our own 
Motley. His Rise of 


The Dutch Republic continues to be the authoritative guide 


for all tourists. 


With the help of its vivid pages, which read 


for all the world like a romance, we follow with palpitating 
interest the rising fortunes of William the Silent, dastardly 
plots of Charles V and Philip II, the gallant adventures of 
the Sea Beggars, and all the rest of the inspiring story, ending 


with the tragic death of the great na- 
tional hero. 

To supplement Motley’s incompar- 
able recital, there are certain historical 
novels which we cannot afford to leave 
This fiction 


out of our reading course. 
supplies what history sometimes lack 
and which, for want of a better name, 
we will call a note of “humanness.” 
Georg Ebers’ The Burgomaster’s Wife 


may be thus classified. Once read, it 
will transform the name of Leyden for- 
ever for you, furnishing, as it does, an 
insight into woman’s heroic part in the 
dreadful siege that paralyzed the fair 
city. Again, Rotterdam will cease to 
be merely the synonym for sordid com- 
mercialism once you have followed the 
absorbing and pathetic history of Mar- 
garet Brandt and Gerard Eliassoen in 
Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the 
Hearth. . The austere authority of the 
medieval Church and the part it played 
in the life story of these two—the par- 
ents of Erasmus, the great scholar of 
the Reformation—is told in an appealing 
way. Alexandre Dumas’ The Black Tu- 
lip re-peoples the seventeenth century 
for us with the story of the devoted 
brothers De Witt, those “Romans of Hol- 
land,” whose republican ideals cost them 
their lives. It likewise weaves a pretty 
tale of faithful love and loyal devotion 
about the tulip craze that attacked the 
Dutch nation at this time. Marjorie 
Bowen’s I Will Maintain” (a book whose 
reputation I had to go to Holland to 
discover) has as its central figure the 
complex, contradictory, shrewd William 
III in his relation to the De Witts. 


One phase of 
Holland’s history 
that is of timely in- 
terest now that a big 
European war is in 
progress is the stand 
she has ever taken 
for toleration and 
peace. It would form 
an interesting study 
to trace this ten- 
dency from early 
days when the per- 
secuted Jews of 
other nations and 
the Pilgrims of Eng- 
land here found an 
asylum down to the 
first and second 
peace conferences 
held at The Hague 
in 1899 and 1907, re- 
spectively. The re- 
cent completion and 
dedication of the 
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Peace Palace, made possible by a generous contribution from 
the United States, constitutes the latest chapter in the story. 
For the study of Dutch art, there are numerous helps. 


When possible, it is 
themselves. 


well to secure catalogs of the galleries 


The principal museums are the Mauritshuis and 


the Mesdag Museum, The Hague, the Rijks Museum and the 


Leaning Tower, Leenwarden 


Municipal Museum in Amsterdam, and 
Hals’ collection at Haarlem. Baedeker 
is always useful in this connection, while 
John Van Dyke’s New Guides to the Old 
Masters will be found of great benefit. 
For the more modern expression of Dutch 
art, Marius’ Dutch Art in the Nineteenth 
Century can be recommended. One should 
become familiar with reproductions of 
Rembrandt’s masterpieces such as The 
Anatomy Lesson, Elizabeth Bas, Syndics 
of the Cloth and The Night Watch; 
Frans Hals’ merry groups and “corpora- 
tion pieces,” the work of the “little mas- 
ters” such as Jan Steen’s convivial char- 
acter studies, Vermeer’s wonderful sur- 
face values, Gerard Dou’s miniature-like 
gems, Nicholas Maes’ pathetic old ladies, 
and De Hooch’s tiled glimpses of Dutch 
cleanliness. The Maris trio should not 
be overlooked, neither Anton Mauve’s 
lush country scenes, Mesdag’s sea studies 
and Josef Israels’ picture stories of 
humble fisher life. 


It is needless to fill in the Dutch 
program in greater detail, for once the 
student has glimpsed the wealth of ma- 
terial at his disposal, he will need no 
further impetus to familiarize himself 
with the subject in hand. Not as a task, 
but as a pleasure, he will, of his own ac- 
cord, strike out into new paths for him- 
self. And this independent reading, it 
is safe to say, will not end with Holland. 
Her individual history will naturally lead 
to that of her neighbors and this, in turn, 
to world history. It is true of nations, as 
of persons, that they do not live unto 
themselves. 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


An Appreciation 


By W. C. Melton 


reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure till he 

knows whether the writer of it be a fair or a black 
man, of a mild or choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, 
with other particulars of the like nature, that conduce very 
much to the right understanding of an author.” 

De Quincey, commenting on this passage, in his “(Notes on 
Walter Savage Landor,”’ says: “No reader cares about an 
author’s person before reading his book; it is after reading it, 
and supposing the book to reveal something of the writer’s 
moral nature, as modifying his intellect; it is for his fun, his 
fancy, his sadness, possibly his craziness, that any reader cares 
about seeing the author in person. Afflicted with the very 
satyriasis of curiosity, no man ever wished to see the author 
of a ‘Ready Reckoner,’ or of ‘Agistment Tithe,’ or of ‘The 
Present Deplorable Dry Rot in Potatoes.’ ” 

To one who is merely a hearer of poetry, rather than a 
student or a maker of it, the name of Ella Wheeler Wilcox may 
suggest the one poem, “Laugh and the World Laughs With 
You.” This may arouse no special desire to know the author’s 
complexion, disposition, and mode of life; but when one has 
read as many as ten volumes of vigorous verse and much good- 
common-sense prose from her ever-busy pen, a curiosity is felt 
to know something of the author. This curiosity becomes an 
insistent desire when one finds that in a single year, in Great 
Britain alone, forty-four thousand eight hundred and ninety-one 
copies of her poems were sold—a record ahead of Kipling—and 
that she is probably the most widely read contemporary poet in 
the English-speaking world to-day. 

The rather lengthy sketch of Mrs. Wilcox, in “Who’s Who,” 
no longer satisfies one who has seen that perfect gem of a 
poem, “Together,” which appeared in a newspaper last year. 
It suggests old John Donne, or some Cavalier lyrist at his best. 
The concluding stanza is: 


A DDISON, as Sir Roger De Coverley, observes “that a 


“If they took my soul into Paradise, 
And told me I must be content without you, 
I would weary them so with my lonesome cries, 
And the ceaseless questions about you, 
They would open the gates and set me free, 
Or else they would find you and bring you to me.” 


A letter of appreciation, of this and other poems, received 
a prompt and courteous response from Mrs. Wilcox. In sub- 
sequent letters a good deal of interesting and some hitherto 
unpublished information was obtained concerning the mind 
and art of this remarkable woman. 

Milton wrote in winter, Alfiere in summer, Mrs. Wilcox 
writes “any time.” Rousseau wrote early at morning, Varillas 
at mid-day—thinking his ideas grew and declined with the sun’s 
light; Byron at midnight. Mrs. Wilcox writes at “all hours, 
but morning is best.” Milton and Longfellow composed with 
the greatest ease in gloomy weather. Mrs. Wilcox declares: 
“All weather is one to me.” When asked how many hours of 
the twenty-four she devotes to writing, Mrs. Wilcox replied: 
“I have no rules. Usually I write a little every day.” Then 
she added: “I write prose with the machine and correct it with 
a pen. I write prose with a pen and correct it with the machine.” 

A little while ago Henry van Dyke was quoted as having 
said that some of his works are inspired. Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox was not one of those who made sport of the idea. “Yes,” 
she affirms, “I believe in inspiration. ‘in this day and time.’ 
Inspiration is from God. God exists in all times.” To a cog- 


nate question she responded: “Yes, I was born a poet. How 
else could I be one?” 

Mrs. Wilcox gets her ideas largely from life and human 
beings. She believes that a love of literature can be taught, 
and that the curbing of the imagination depends on the kind 
of imagination. 

Carlyle was not quite right, Mrs. Wilcox thinks, when he 
said: “We are all poets when we read a poem well.” She 
regards the ability to read a poem well as indicative of a poetic 
nature—that it does not mean the power to create. She agrees 
with Milton that one’s life must be a poem before he can write 
a poem that has enduring qualities. 

Montaigne sometimes hunted three hours for a_ rime. 
Buffon once spent fifteen hours in finding the proper word with 
which to end a sentence. Rousseau sometimes spent four or 
five nights on a single sentence. To Mrs. Wilcox correct rimes 
come as fast as she can use them. She sees the end of a 
sentence from the beginning. In four or five nights she could 
write a pretty respectable book. 

Shakespeare is Mrs. Wilcox’s favorite of all poets. When 
asked: “Whom do you regard as the greatest American poet?” 
she replied: “I think Amelia Rives wrote the greatest poem 
ever written by an American, ‘Herod and Marianne.’ Edwin 
Markham and Richard Hovey are great poets. Had Richard 
Hovey lived he would no doubt have been our Laureate. Elsa 
Barker, in her Book of Love, proves herself a great poet. 
America has a galaxy of wonderfully gifted poets, among them 
Theodosia Garrison. Anna Hempstead Branch and Sara Teas- 
dale both are near the Browning standard. All of these and 
Joyce Gilmer, John Sterling, Anna Hempstead Branch and 
Edith Thomas are immeasurably ahead of me. Charles Han- 
son Towne has the great honor of having received a letter from 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan, asking for the original copy of 
‘Manhattan,’ for which he paid him one hundred dollars. Noth- 
ing like that ever happened to me.” 

One year ago, when asked: “Which do you regard as your 
best poem?” Mrs. Wilcox answered with two big interrogation 
points; but, not long ago, when asked the same question, at 
the Langham Hotel, London, by the editor of “The World,” 
she stated, after a moment’s consideration, that nothing she 
has ever written has been more extensively quoted and re-quoted 
than the simple lines: 


“So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many ways that wind and wind, 
But just the art of being kind 

Is all the sad world needs.” 


Critics of English verse are not going to place these four 
lines at the top of the poetical work of Mrs. Wilcox. The 
multitudinous public upon whose minds and hearts she has firm 
hold, find in them, however, the four secrets of this poet's 
marvelous appeal: Humanity, Sympathy, Optimism, Simplicity. 

Mrs. Wilcox thinks her best prose book is A Woman of 
the World. Prose is a secondary matter with her. As a girl 
she read a few sensational novels and “Ouida,” and of late 
years she has not had time to read enough prose to be able to 
express herself on the trend of this branch of American letters. 

Milton, Luther and Alfieri found solace and inspiration in 
music. Milton in the organ, Luther in flute and guitar, Alfieri 
in the voice of a woman. Mrs. Wilcox plays the mandolin, in 
a dilettante way, and loves all good music passionately. 

Pope’s recreation, if not his pastime, was declaiming at 
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the top of his voice. Wordsworth was a notorious walker. 
Coleridge cultivated an acre with a spade. Mrs. Wilcox dances 
and swims—she used to ride horseback—she loves the theater 
and opera, and social life of all kinds. 

Mrs. Wilcox thinks, of all the inventions of the modern 
age, there is nothing quite so weird as that which imprisons 
the human voice and makes it possible for it to be heard a hun- 
dred years to come. Mr. Robert M. Wilcox, her husband (a 
retired manufacturer), has a particularly beautiful speaking 
voice. She says: “I have often thought that if my husband 
were to pass on before me and I were to hear his voice in a 
Victor machine afterward I should fall dead.” 

One of Mrs. Wilcox’s admirers, a college professor of Eng- 
lish, came into possession of her latest photograph. He was 
showing it to some of his students who are interested in her 
poems. They were all guessing her age. One young fellow, 
who had not ventured a guess, looked intently at the photo- 
graph, for a moment, and exclaimed: “Well, if she’s not mar- 
ried, if she’ll come down here I’ll show her a good time!” 

Mrs. Wilcox has three secrets of perpetual youth: spiritual, 
mental and physical. “The first is to keep yourself on the 
spiritual plane as much as possible, and to have absolute belief 
in the goodness of the Supreme, and the kinship of all hu- 
manity; to refrain from anger and bitterness, and to feel sorry 
for all disagreeable people, and to avoid them when possible. 
The second secret is to give the mind plenty of variety. . . . 
The third secret is care of the physical: study diet and eat 
sparsely and breathe deeply and exercise wisely.” 

In a personal letter, Mrs. Wilcox says: “I make a busi- 


ness of trying to live my philosophy, which declares that all 
have a right to health, beauty and happiness. 
claim and seek them, they will be ours. 
Kingdom of Heaven, which is within). 

“One who was not born beautiful can cultivate it so that 
an impression of beauty will be conveyed to the observer. We 
are all the result of thoughts; our bodies are made by thoughts 


And that if we 
(But first seek ye the 


and acts of innumerable incarnations. 

“Old age is old-fashioned and must go. One should go 
about self-preservation and self-development scientifically: 
think constructive thoughts persistently, live the beautiful life 
and keep in touch with progress in every way.” 

When asked if she believes in “beauty specialists,” Mrs. 
Wilcox replied: “I believe there are men and women studying 
along sane and scientific lines to-day who are and will be able 
to do much for preserving youth and beauty, feeding the skin 
and keeping or restoring the contour, just as other specialists 
correct deformities and cure maladies. There are charlatans 
in all lines, and there are reputable physicians in all. 

“The title of Beauty Specialist is as honorable as that of 
‘Oculist’ or ‘Dentist,’ when his work is as scientific.” 

In response to the inquiry, “In the beginning who en- 
couraged you?” Mrs. Wilcox replied: “My parents and older 
family members, and my teachers, three particularly—Nancy 
Jones (Buhlman), Olyette Smith (Ellis) and Mr. Wrathburn.” 

Mrs. Wilcox’s mother had more influence in shaping her 
career than anyone else—more than all others combined. 

The Wheelers moved from the ancestral Vermont home- 
stead, to Wisconsin, before Ella was born. Mrs. Wheeler’s 
mind was distinctly literary, in its tendencies. In the young 
State of Wisconsin her literary tastes were given scope for 
development. Before the birth of her fourth child, she read 
books of poetry, history and romance. “I am to bear a girl,” 
declared the expectant mother, “and she will follow literature 
for a profession.” 

At the age of seven the child began her work, doing crude 
little things in prose and verse. By the time she was eight she 
had fully determined to become a writer. In her teens she 
received her first check, in payment for three little poems. She 
was wonderfully surprised to find that verse brought money. 
It was like being paid to engage in one’s favorite game. 


Mr. Wheeler was musical, but not literary in his tastes. 
He was proud of his little daughter’s ability to versify, but he 
sometimes feared she was spending more money for postage on 
her manuscripts than she would ever get back. One time he 
became very grave when three months passed, with a continual 
buying of postage stamps, and no returns. The first week of 
the fourth month forty dollars came in, and the father’s faith 
in his daughter’s literary ability was established. 

Mrs. Wilcox says, in all her career, no testimonial to 
her achievement has ever touched her more, than having her 
father come to her bedside one morning, after he had returned 
from a short journey, to tell of an admirer of her work he had 
encountered. He said they sat up the whole night talking 
about her. 


Ella Wheeler fought through many difficulties and depres- 
sing conditions in her early youth. “But,” she says, “life has 
a nice habit of balancing accounts with human beings.” In 
this connection, shé pays her husband a high and deserved com- 
pliment: “I was given the beautiful and satisfying compan- 
ionship of a fine mind, a large heart and a great soul, to in- 
fluence me when I left the old home of my girlhood in the West, 
for the new home of my womanhood in the East.” 

Mrs. Wilcox once said to a struggling young author—and 
she has encouraged scores of them—“If you have talent and 
will power and perseverance you cannot fail. We will be what 
we will to be.” 

The good woman was speaking out of her own experience. 
Early in her career, she was told that all had been said before 
her, by great writers, and that she could only repeat, in crude 
form, messages already delivered by inspired masters. She 
thought on and worked on, believing she had been given her 
own personal message for the world. Later, as she made cer- 
tain successes, she was told that her work was ephemeral and 
ranked only with the third class in literature. Still she con- 
tinued to write, glad to do what was given her to do, though 
in the third class, and satisfied to let its influence die with her 
so long as it was helpful while it lasted. Critics have called 
her poetry versification, her prose platitudes. While they have 
criticised she has kept at work. 

“The World” (London), May 10, 1913, says, editorially: 
“One might scan the current list of our American visitors in 
vain for another name which is so truly a household word 
among English people of all classes, or, indeed, among all sec- 
tions of the English-speaking world, as that of the famous 
poetess [Ella Wheeler Wilcox] The praise of kindness 
and helpfulness and sympathy has run like a golden thread 
through all her work; and who shall deny that the world has 
need of such gentle teaching?” 

Meantime it is the opinion of some capable critics that 
Mrs. Wilcox’s recent verse published during the last year, in 
the “Cosmopolitan” and “Good Housekeeping,” is something 
more than “gentle teachings” and that it is a notable epoch in 
American poetry. 

Of herself and her work Mrs. Wilcox says: “To be a part 
of God’s great universe, to be one of His voices, to be a worker, 
means to me the fulness of satisfaction. I expected much of 
life; it has given, in all ways, more than I expected. Every- 
thing has happened. I have known loneliness, discontent, 
trouble. I have waited years for what I felt must obtain im- 
mediately; yet for each hour of pain I have known three hours 
of joy, and life has been good, and grows better as I walk 
forward. All hail to life—life here, and life beyond! 
For earth is but the preparatory school for a larger experience, 
for greater usefulness. 


“I know we are building our heaven 
As we journey along the way; 

Each thought is a nail that is driven 
In structures that cannot decay, 

And the mansion at last will be given 
To us as we build it to-day.” 
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A section devoted to 


English Authors You Must Know 


R. TOM GRAHAM, who has been widely quoted for his 
M essays on the brilliant new British writers of to-day, 
has, as a reply to the anti-British attacks on British 
“Kultur,” been preparing a list of British authors now living, 
whose names—and in most cases whose books—every English- 
speaking person of any pretensions to a knowledge of books 
must know. Mr. Graham comes to the astonishing conclusion 
that in the single realm of fiction—omitting poetry, drama, the 
essay, etc.— there 
are no less than sev- 
enty-six British nov- 
elists and short- 
story writers whom 
it is really necessary 

to know. 

If Mr. Graham’s 
contention> is accur- 
ate this fact indi- 
cates not merely 
that British “Kul- 
tur” is about as far 
from the degener- 
acy attributed to it 
in some quarters as 
can be conceived, but 
also that there is in 
England one of the 
most amazing of 
“literary revivals,” 
inasmuch as many 


Sidney Williams 
Author of A Reluctant Adam 


of the seventy-six are young men whose 
best work is now coming. Such men as 
Walpole, Onions, Cannan and Mackenzie, 
distinguished though their already. ac- 
complished work is, are so young as to 
give a pleasant thrill of discovery to 
readers who realize their genius. 

Shaw and Chesterton are included 
among the fictionists, says he, because, 
though their best known work lies in 
fields other than fiction, Shaw began as 


W. L. George 
The Author of The Second Blooming is now in 
the British Army 


ople who are doing thin 
gle whe are doing things 


a novelist, and Chesterton’s fiction is as delightful as his es- 
says. Henry James, the American born, and Gilbert Parker, 
the Canadian born, he regards as being British to-day, because 
of their firmly established residence in England. Mr. Graham 
says that it gives him a certain pleasure to include Corelli, 
Caine, Barclay, Garvice and Oppenheim among the list of the 
Great Ones for, though many critics find no virtue in them, 
their tremendous popularity makes it ridiculous to pretend 
that a critic does not devote to them many thoughts—and long 
thoughts! As to the inclusion of Ralph Connor, Mr. Graham 
seems in doubt. As 

a Canadian, it is a 

problem whether to 

call him British or 

American, and his 

popularity in Eng- 

land, where he is as 

well beloved as in 

America, tempts to 

his inclusion. 

Finally, it must 
be noted that the au- 
thors here listed are 
published by numer- 
ous different pub- 
lishing houses. 

The list 
follows: 

(1) Authors 
whose places are, for 
the most part, fixed: 

Thomas Hardy, 


is as 


John Corbin 
Author of The Edge 


Arnold Bennett, Henry James, H. G. 
Wells, Rudyard Kipling, John Gals- 
worthy, W. J. Locke, George Moore, 
Joseph Conrad, A. Conan Doyle, Gilbert 
Parker, Maurice Hewlett, Bernard Shaw. 
Gilbert Chesterton, Israel Zangwill, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Horace Annesley Vach- 
ell, James M. Barrie, Leonard Merrick, 
May Sinclair, A. E. W. Mason, Francis 
Grierson, George Birmingham, Frank 
Harris, William De Morgan, Baroness 
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Orezy, Robert Hich- 
ens, Eden Philpotts, 
Marie Corelli, Hall 
Caine, Florence Bar- 
clay, E. P. Oppen- 
heim, Charles Gar- 
vice, Algernon Black- 
wood, E. F. Benson, 
W. W. Jacobs, J. J. 
Bell, Arthur Quiller 
Couch, Richard De- 
han, Lucas Malet, 
Justin H. McCarthy, 
Anthony Hope, the 
Castles, the William 
sons, E. W. Hornung 
H. Belloc. 

(2) The new au- 
thors: 

Hugh Walpole. 
Oliver Onions, Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, Gil- 
bert Cannan, J. D. 


Erwin Clarkson Garrett 
Author of The Dyak Chief 


Beresford, Frank Swinnerton, F. Tenny- 
son Jesse, D. H. Lawrence, John Trevena, 
J. Macdougall Hay, W. S. Maugham, W. 
Dane Bank, W. B. Maxwell, W. L. George, 
Coningsby Dawson, Morley Roberts, Pett 
Ridge, James Stephens, Horace Newte, 
Barry Pain, Cosmo Hamilton, Percival 
Gibbons, Edgar Wallace, A. M. Hutchin- 
son, Jeffery Farnol, Patrick MacGill, H. C. 
Bailey, J. C. Snaith, Charles Marriott, 
John Palmer. 

“Such a list,” says Mr. Graham, in 
closing, “may infuriate various persons in 
delightfully various ways. Those there are 
who will demand the exclusion of Garvice, 
Caine, Oppenheim, even of the William- 
sons and Hornung. To others the inclu- 
sion of W. Dane Bank, a realist who has 
had but one novel published in this coun- 
try, may seem premature. Others will justly demand the rea- 
son for the omission of, let us say, Beatrice Harraden, John 
Oxenham, Rider Haggard, Robert Barr. But however imper- 
fect my list is, it does suggest to my mind that Britain stands 
forth as a nation doing things powerful and beautiful; and 
does suggest that Americans who do not follow with eagerness 
the writers of England are cutting their own literary throats.” 


An Actor-Author 


IKE his distinguished contemporary, Compton Mackenzie, 
Russell Thorndike whose first novel has just been pub- 


lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., has spent part of his 
life on the stage, but unlike Mr. Mackenzie he was not born 


and raised in the theatrical atmosphere. Quite on the contrary 
he was born in the cathedral city of Rochester, Kent, where his 
father was a Canon. However, his book, Dr. Syn, which is 
laid on the English coast, really had its beginnings in Spartan- 
burg, S. C., while the author was touring the United States 
with a theatrical company. During the evening a man had 
been shot just underneath his bedroom window and the affair 
so took hold of the imagination of the young actor that he 
called in his sister who was on tour with him, got the ever- 
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ready English teapot into action and spent the rest of the night 
enlarging upon the mystery and other horrors that were sug- 
gested by the crime. While he sent the cold chills up and down 
the spines of his sister and himself, the story of Dr Syn began 
to take form and before morning when they were called to an 
early jump for another one night stand, the story was out- 
lined. It was first written as a play and turned out to be so 
gruesome in the performing that it was rewritten as a novel 
in which form it is having considerable success. 

Mr. Thorndike’s early training was in the fine old cath- 
edral city where he was born. He went to St. George’s, Wind- 
sor, as a chorister under Sir Walter Parratt, Master of the 
King’s music, at the age of eight, where he received a thorough 
musical education. He had a beautiful voice, and was made 
solo boy to Queen Victoria, singing at Windsor Castle, Bal- 
moral and Osborne. He used to spend several holidays in the 
latter places with John Bigger, son of Lord Stamfordham, who 
was Queen Victoria’s private secretary, and who has always 
been most kind to him. 

From a child he loved to act and tell stories, and he wrote 
plays for his brother and sisters and friends to perform. But 
it was always the weird and fantastic that attracted him, he 
loved to frighten people, and his favorite game was to make 

his sister and friends play house in the 
churchyard, whilst he sprang out at them 
from the back of grave-stones at unsus- 
pected moments—impersonating any evil 
frightful thing that came into his head. 

When later on, his father went to the 
little village of Aylesford, a few miles 
from Rochester, he was a sort of story- 
teller to the village. He wanted to apply 
for the post of sexton in the parish, think- 
ing it would afford wider scope for fan- 
tastic performances, in the digging of 
graves, ringing of bells, etc., but this was 
squashed by the family—as was also his 
plan of being a traveling story-teller, earn- 
ing his living by telling tales at the village 
inns throught the country. 

He wrote hard from boyhood. At the 
age of fourteen he wrote a five-act tragedy 


- 


Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale 
Author of What Every Woman Wants 


on the subject of Saul 
in blank verse, which 
he rewrote entirely 
nine times—finishing 
it finally when he was 
nineteen. He went on 
the stage at eighteen, 
touring the United 
States and Canada, 
with Ben Greet, for 
three or four years, 
and playing all sorts 
of Shakespearean 
parts. He was writing 
during spare moments 
all the time—at early 
train calls it was quite 
usual for him to be 
sitting on his suit case 
jotting down notes 
and sketches—and on 
the trains—and when 
he’d_ finished hard 


Mrs. William Howard Taft 


Who has written her recollection of events in the White 
House during the time Mr. Taft was President 
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days of traveling and acting (he was stage manage, too—no 
easy work) he would go back to his hotel and write for hours. 

He toured China, India, Burmah, Philippine Islands, etc., 
with Matheson Lang, and eagerly gathered what weird and 
tales he could from these countries. He played with Miss 
Horniman’s Company in London and Manchester, and after 
traveling continually for about ten years he decided to give 
himself up for a year just to writing. He had published noth- 
ing, but kept a tidy copy of everything he5dd written in a wooden 
chest which he called his “Master Humphrey’s Clock.” 


He is a tremendous devotte of Charles Dickens, who was 
also a Rochester boy, and his greatest hero is Daniel Quelp, 
whom he has ever striven to follow by frightening people out of 
their wits. It was a happy day for him when in Cordele, 
Georgia, where he was playing, he discovered that the theater 
was in the same building at the court house, and that a gallows 
had been erected just outside the 
place where he was dressing. 
Anything to do with hangmen, 
gallows and criminals attracted 
him—the sane and normal does 
not appeal to him, he sees every- 
thing with a fantastic twist. 


His father is Canon Thorn- 
dike, son of the late General 
Thorndike of the Royal Artillery, 
so that the army strain is becom- 
ing manifest in his enlisting as a 
private in the Westminster 
Dragoons. He and his brother 
Frank—his junior in age and also 
an actor—are both in the same 
regiment, and now stationed near 
Cario, Egypt. He is an expert 
with the machine gun, and we 
shall probably have something 
very interesting in the way of 
military experiences from him by 
and by. His sister, Sybil Thorn- 
dike, is a well-known actress and 
the wife of Lewis Casson, the 
English actor and producer. 

Dr. Syn, Mr. Thorndike’s new 
novel, is an exciting story of 
smuggling, and his queer hero is 
worthy of an imagination such 
as was possessed by Stevenson or 
Poe. The setting is rich in sug- 
gestive atmosphere, and there is 
enough melodrama to show the 
author’s stage training. The grew- 
some climax is quite in keeping 
with the strange events of the 


tale. 
Jean M. Thompson 
O MANY Jean M. Thompson is known through her varied 
[ literary efforts and to children she is commonly known 
as the “Jack Frost Lady.” 

Mrs. Thompson’s work covers a vast variety of forms, but 
she is known more particularly through her nature work. 

Her first published poem, “The Silvery Lining,’ showed 
the religious, and almost puritanical, environments in which 
she was brought up. 

For several years Mrs. Thompson has done general maga- 
zine and free lance work, covering a wide range of subjects, 
from serials for boys and girls for most of the leading maga- 
zines down to editing a special department for juveniles for 
the Butterick Publishing Company, in which connection she 
wrote many successful juvenile plays and cantatas, collaborat- 
ing with well-known composers. 

Naturally a keen lover of nature, when compelled by a 
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serious illness, she was forced to go into the mountains of 
Northern Vermont for recuperation, she devoted her: time to 
out-door life, and while there wrote Water Wonders, which is 
included in the well-known series, “What Every Child Should 
Know.” To illustrate this book the wonderful micro photo- 
graphs of Professor Wilson A. Bentley, whose scientific work 
for the United States Government is so widely known, were 
used. Mrs. Thompson’s Snow and Frost Crystal Book is said 
to be the only book covering these subjects which is recognized 
in America and Europe as an authority. It was from these 
books that she became known as the “Jack Frost Lady.” 

Mrs. Thompson’s favorite path along the acqueduct which 
extends from New York along the Hudson River has furnished 
much material for her nature stories, and visitors have often 
been attracted to this spot to see the haunts of the birds which 
she describes in her stories and to see the wonders of Jack 
Frost. The path is one for pedes- 
trians only and has been a favor- 
ite one for lovers of nature, but 
until Mrs. Thompson brought spe- 
cial attention to it, few have 
actually known the beauties of 
this wonderful bird walk. 

This author loves to roam the 
woods to breathe the balsam 
odors, hear the sound of running 
brook and bend their ears to 
listen for the soft pad of a furry 
foot, in order to obtain the true, 
authentic atmosphere. 

Mrs. Thompson’s life has for 
the most part been spent in the 
northern woods and most of her 
writing has actually been done in 
the forest itself. 


E. F. Benson 


R. E. F. BENSON who 
M has, by Arundel, Dodo’s 

Daughter and other nov- 
els established himself as one of 
the cleverest of all novelists, has 
given his theory of novel writing 
in a recent letter to a friend in 
America. Says Mr. Benson: 

“I am a great believer in 
thinking out the idea of a story, 
that is the outline and composi- 
tion of it, as fully as possible, and 
for a very long time, and then 
writing quickly. When I begin to 
use the pen, the whole of the main 
outlines are settled and, whenever 
possible, I go ahead as hard as I 
can, writing for a little in the morning, but doing the bulk of 
my work between 4 P. M. and dinner, and often putting in a 
couple of hours afterwards. In the actual writing I go straight 
on, till it is finished, then correct a typewritten copy. When 
the characters get too obdurate, when they persist in developing 
in a way I had not intended, I always let them go their own 
way. This I think happens when one has _ unconsciously 
thought about them more than one knows.” 


Cosmo Hamilton A Lieutenant 

OSMO HAMILTON, the distinguished English novelist 
[. and dramatist, author of The Door That Had No Key, 

The Blindness of Virtue, etc., who was recently stationed 
in London with the Naval Reserve guarding against airship 
invasion, has been promoted, and is now a Lieutenant of the 
Royal Reserve, in charge of one hundred and fifty men and a 
gun station. 


Billy Sunday 


A Comment 


By Francis Grierson 


EVER since Nero fiddled while Rome was burning have 
N religious and social conditions been so precarious and 
paradoxical. Before the advent of Billy Sunday the 
churches were drifting towards religious anarchy in a Titanic 
without a rudder, with agnosticism at the prow, atheism at the 
poop, the tango in the saloon and a Babel of isms in the steer- 
age. Intellectual preaching has sapped the soul of fervor and 
emotion, and to-day the majority of our church members are 
mere logs in a wilderness of religious doubt. 

Billy Sunday’s preaching is electric. His phrases are so 
many batteries that emit electric fire. Whole congregations 
are electrified. For life is not controlled by reason and in- 
tellect, but by sentiment, feeling and emotion; and the slang 
of Billy Sunday is a sauce piquante for mental palates tired 
of the frosted bon-bons of blue ribbon sentimentality and the 
seed-cake of sectarian compromise. He combines three es- 
sentials to success—imagination, humor and moral courage. 
He is original at a time when originality seemed to be dying 
out in America, swamped in the slough of freak-art, blue-china 
poetry and tepid sermons. 

The keynote of expression is emotion, but most of our 
preachers, having lost the tuning-fork to the key of life, have 
long ceased to move or be moved by any belief or any convic- 
tion. Sugar-coated religion came in with sugar-coated pills. 
America has not been stirred deeply by religious feeling since 
the time of the Civil War when ministers like Henry Ward 
Beecher and speakers like Wendell Philipps moved the people 
by the vehemence and the passion of their appeals. 


America has suffered in the same way France suffered 


when Voltaire knocked the bottom out of hell and the phil- 
osophers forgot to cover the hole with the tarpaulin of im- 
mortality. 

Everything hangs together. Banish fear and you banish 
faith; create doubt and you introduce discontent. Old Samuel 
Johnson said hell was paved with good intentions. But as 
soon as the plank of fear began to part from the. Protestant 
platform the lid lifted from perdition and the damned made 
a rush for the gangway built with these paving-stones which 
are now hurled at saints and sinners, agnostics and Christians, 
for all have to suffer where an illusion of lies has thrown a veil 
over illumination. 

Billy Sunday’s presence is accountable only on the same 
grounds as the personality of Abraham Lincoln. Such ele- 
mental forces are predestinal. The revivalist could not pro- 
duce his results by mock sincerity any more than he could find 
apt illustrations and witty allusions by tricks of imitation. 
Imitation is a sterile thing. It has never, even in the hands 
of the most skilful, produced great results. Billy Sunday is 
constructive. The leaven of his imagination is common sense. 
But his common sense is raised to the nth power. And he 
possesses another gift—the dramatic, which, coupled with his 
terse reasoning powers, produces effects that are magical. 

Three kinds of ministers are plentiful: agnostics, apologists 
and agonistics. The first have turned the Bible into fairy 
stories in which God is a dream and the devil an illusion; the 
apologists are trying to find the metaphysical needle in the 


haystack of illusions; while the agonistics bewail the loss of 
faith in complaints that begin and end on one of the old tunes 
that made Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kick the bucket that caused the 
burning of Chicago. Ministers seldom think of sprinkling the 
people with a few cold cinders from the braziers of the under- 
world as a reminder of what they may expect when they arrive 
at the toll-gate where the tango ceases and Tartarus begins. 

Sermons in our day are cut according to the cloth of the 
congregation. A fashionable audience gets polite talk delivered 
at a temperature of about seventy degrees Fahrenheit; a con- 
gregation midway between affluence and a hustling comfort 
gets a nip of frost now and then with plenty of sun-bursts. 
The poor, alone, get a grill-room talk. 

An Italian proverb says: Dogs always attack torn 
trousers. The most striking thing in the preaching of Billy 
Sunday is his moral courage. He makes no distinctions be- 
tween affluence and poverty. Not since the days of Peter 
Cartwright has there been such fearless speaking. Once, at 
a meeting-house in Tennessee, while this great revivalist was 
in the middle of a sermon, Andrew Jackson waiked in and 
someone plucked the preacher by the arm and said: “That’s 
Andrew Jackson.” But Peter Cartwright called out in a loud 
voice: “Who’s Andrew Jackson? If Andrew Jackson’s a 
sinner God will damn him as soon as he would a Guinea nig- 
ger.” And then’ he went on with his sermon. 

As a matter of fact, General Jackson feared a preacher 
like Cartwright much more than bullets on the battle-field, and 
after the sermon he shook hands with the dauntless revivalist. 

Sunday’s humor is unique. It trickles down the rapier 
of his logic like oil and vinegar, and turns to vitriol when it 
goes to the hardened heart of sin. 

“Sin is news,” remarked Mr. Dooley to his friend Hogan. 
But Sunday’s congregations do not gossip about sin; they like 
to leave it in their seats when they depart. It is not news the 
people now want, but principles and laws. People are tired 
of opinions. What they seek is judgment. A judgment, to 
be fundamental, must rise above opinions; and this revivalist 
sees one thing clearly—the futility of modern metaphysical 
makeshifts. Once for all he has brought home the truth to 
some millions of people who never stopped to think the matter 
out for themselves, the truth that metaphysical platitudes can 
never console a poor mother for the loss of her child. Phil- 
osophy has never made the world better. An agnostic sermon 
is sin in its Sunday clothes. An ethical society is an ice chest 
of dead emotions. After religion has been stored in the re- 
frigerator of the intellect nothing is left but the frozen carcass. 
We put conscience to congeal in the same place with lobsters, 
cucumbers and lamb cutlets. The great blunder of the age is 
a go-as-you-please religion, and the metaphysical drones in the 
churches, after eating the honey of the workers, leave them 
with tiny tapers of the bees’-wax to light them to paradise. 

The majority of church members live on a succotash of 
sentiment and an ollo podrilla of opinions. On this diet some 
grow lean and many die of anaemia. To-day the ghosts of 
dead religions haunt the graveyards of civilization, while 
phantoms of faith stagger through deserts of desolation in 
search of a staff of life. 





Chat from a Bookstore 


By Virginia Smith Cowper 


lines of a morning paper last month, telling of an 
educational lecture which had taken place at the Cort 
Theater on the day previous. 

To think that so many people would try to gain entrance 
to a lecture of this kind seems hopeful indeed. But then there 
was something to be seen also, and it happened to be a very 
wonderful child of twelve years of age. 

Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr., was the cause of all the 
unusual interest that day. 

A few days after this lecture I journeyed up to the Plaza 
Hotel expecting to see a child bent down with the burden of 
learning. Much to my surprise I discovered a fine, bright girl 
who was as playful as a kitten. She ushered me into her 
mother’s suite with a little mocking air of a child playing 
“theater.” lavas the grand lady, she the noble knight. 

I found Mrs. Stoner a most fascinating woman. She is 
so cheerful that the whole atmosphere about her is charged 
with gayety. 

Winifred was romping about, first playing with the canary 
who was singing blithely in his little gilded house, and then 
she would race through the rooms with lightning speed to land 
in a heap on some roomy chair, just as some other “kiddie” 
would, who couldn’t scan Virgil and quote whole parts of 
Cicero’s orations in Latin. 

Mrs. Stoner’s book, Natural Education, has caused so much 
talk among mothers that I was glad to get some information 
about it at first hand. 

The author gave me what she called “The Ten Command- 
ments of Natural Education.” Here they are and there are 
few mothers who would not wish to adopt them. 


“T= thousand people turned away.” So read the head- 


Winifred Sackville Stoner, Jr. 


I, Thou shalt not administer unto thy child physical 
punishment. 

II. Thou shalt not scold thy child, but give rewards for 
good behavior. 

III. Thou shalt never say “Don’t” to thy child. 

IV. Thou shalt never say “Must” to thy child. 

V. Thou shalt not give thy child occasion to disrespect 
thee. 

VI. Thou shalt not frighten thy child. 

VII. Thou shalt not allow thy child to say “I can’t.” 

VIII. Thou shalt always answer thy child’s questions. 

IX. Thou shalt not tease thy child. 

X. Thou shalt make thy home the most attractive place 
thy child can find. 

Mrs. Stoner believes that there should be schools for 
mothers instead of for children. 

The author of this very remarkable movement is a woman 
of rare intellectual attainments. A woman asked, “How can a 
child hope to gain all this wonderful knowledge if his mother is 
not mentally fitted to care for his education?” Mrs. Stoner’s 
case is extreme. With this book I can see possibilities for the 
average American mother helping her children to be worth 
while. The mother may not be a great linguist and scholar, 
but she can take her children to the parks, libraries and 
museums, While she is helping the children, she is educating 
herself. 


When discussing this book with a well-known educator 
he cried out, “But this woman is battling against Nature, chil- 
dren love play, they love their silly Mother Goose and their 
mud pies. The whole method is impossible!” 

Had he seen Winifred I am sure he should have changed 
his mind. 

Natural Education was written at the request of two thou- 
sand mothers. It deals with the infant and up the years until 
he is ten. It does away with much of the drudgery of the first 
days of schooling, and the children learn through play and 
association of ideas. They are taught to read and write by 
the use of a typewriter. It is quite remarkable to see how 
quickly the children take to it. The mechanical part of this 
process undoubtedly appeals to them. 

There are many things in Mrs. Stoner’s book which are 
hard to receive, without appearing skeptical. 

One of the main ones, which struck me as being out of 
tune was the list of books at the back of the volume. The 
heading says “Books Which Have Helped Winifred.” 

I am afraid for a child of ten that list looks almost impos- 
sible. It comprises one hundred and eighty-two books, among 
them being The Iliad, The Odyssey, Poe’s The Gold Bug, Verne’s 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, Alfred Noye’s Poems 
and The Last Days of Pompeii. 

I am afraid that this bibliography would prove just about 
as useful to the average child as Dr. Eliot’s “Five-foot Shelf” 
was to “grown-ups” which achieved its fame partly because the 
Bible was omitted. 

Mrs. Stoner has not included Bible stories in any form in 
her generous list, so it does look as if she was trying to outdo 
Dr. Eliot in this juvenile shelf of her’s. 

Of course many of the classics are arranged for small 
readers, but Mrs. Stoner’s list contains very few of these sim- 
plified versions. 

Natural Education contains many good hints about edu- 
cating the children, but I am afraid most of Mrs. Stoner’s 
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methods would soon make a child very tired of living long before Can robbing them of their childhood make them happier 
he reached his fifteenth year. in after days? 

A great deal of the author’s philosophy is sound, but if it Natural Education is but a passing fad, but in all such 
was put into practice as a whole we would have none of the movements there are some good thoughts. 
innocent prattle, in which we all delight in young children. Perhaps some young mothers may be helped by it, but it 
Why make them old before their time? is hard to tell. 
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By Letitia Virginia Douglas 


OOD news! A book was born to-day— 
t. A gem from some rich jewel-mine— 
Now bring it me without delay, 

And thanks be thine! 


Some scintillating poesy 
Of rhetoric both rich and rare, 
Or fiction—either one for me— 
I do not care. 


So it be chip from brilliant mind, 
Or history, or travel—good! 

My greed for books is love-sick-blind, 
Guiltless of mood. 


Then bring them all—the grave, the gay, 
The light, the somber and the rare, 
And shut me in among them there, 
And steal away; 


And I’ll forget that time flies fast, 

Thus spending hours I’ve snatched from toil. 
My fairyland will sure outlast 

The midnight oil; 


For dainty dames and haughty squires 
On Dreamland’s path with me will go 
As far as Fancy’s will requires, 
Until cock-crow. 


% * * * * 


O ye who wield the mighty pen, 
Ye know not what a power ye be 
For good—or evil, now and then— 
Which shall it be? 
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The Feiss Gilt 


Part III. 
By Nina Tachau 


“Up into the cherry tree, 
Who should climb, but little me?” 


self from branch to branch of the 

old cherry tree. A number of weeks 
had passed, filled with lots of fun, and 
some interesting adventures. But now 
the old cherry tree was loaded down with 
red juicy fruit, and Ned and Eleanor 
knew that they must hurry to get their 
share before the rain and high winds 
would spoil them all. 

“Come on, Eleanor. this is easy to 
climb, and all the best cherries are close 
at hand.” They were just comfortably 
settled and were picking busily, when, 


Sie Ned gaily, as he pulled him- 


with a flutter of wings, a big robin lit on 
a branch near them. He looked very 
angry when he saw the children, and 
stuck out his red breast and glared at 
them with his bright eyes. Eleanor began 
to get a little anxious, for she thought 
he might fly at her, so she said, in a very 
small voice indeed: “Good morning, 
Robin Redbreast.” 


The robin seemed very much surprised, 
but finally he said: “Good morning,” in 
none too pleasant a voice. 

“Do we disturb you?” asked Eleanor 
timidly. 

“Oh, no, I suppose not,” he answered 
loftily. “Of course, I am extremely busy, 


A Gardening They Go 


Animals in Real Life. by Harry Frees 
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hungry young ones, and my wife and I 
are kept on the fly, to supply them with 
food.” When the robin spoke of his 
children, he seemed so proud and happy, 
that Ned and Eleanor were delighted. 
“My wife has gone after worms, but I 
promised the boys and girls a special 
treat, so here I am. Come and see me 
sometime.” Then he flew away, and the 
children were left alone. 

“He certainly seems to be a good 
father; why, he looked just like papa 
when he talks about us. I suppose all 
fathers are alike,” said Ned. 

“Do you know, Ned, I noticed some- 
thing very strange about this tree? It 
had, oh, ever so many buds on it, but the 
flower buds opened first, so that the tree 
was really covered with those lovely blos- 
soms before it had a sign of a green leaf 
on it.” 


“You have good eyes, my child; not 
many people notice that my flowers ap- 
pear before my leaves.” 

“It’s a good thing,’ whispered Ned, 
“that we are getting used to our gift, for 
I am sure a few weeks ago, I should have 
fallen to the ground with surprise if a 


cherry tree had talked to me. Please ex- 
cuse me,” he added, “I am afraid that I 
was rude and interrupted you.” 

“Oh, no,” said the tree, “if you are not 
interested, Ihave nothing more to say.” 

“Oh, but we are very much interested,” 
Ned ‘hastened to reply. “Please tell us 
something about yourself.” 

“Though you may not believe it,” said 
the tree somewhat stiffly, “I belong to 
the same family as the rose, and I think 
if you would have noticed my blossoms, 
you would have seen that they remind 
you very much of the little wild roses that 
bloom so plentifully in June.” 

“Yes, I did look at your flowers closely 
one day, but they were white, weren’t 
they, with five petals? How very odd, 
that you and the rose should be related.” 

“Yes it is strange, but in the course of 
time, you see, we have changed, and now, 
I have this beautiful fruit, that every one 
delights to eat.” 
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“But all cherry trees do not have cher- 
ries that you can eat, do they?” 

“Well, of course, some of our family 
still grow wild, and so their fruit is small 
and bitter, and is liked only by the birds. 
The bees are great friends of mine, when 
they come to get honey from the flowers, 
they bring with them some yellow dust 
called pollen, which they get from other 
cherry blossoms. Well, as soon as this dust 
touches my flowers it helps them to form 
the fruit, and pretty soon the beautiful 
white petals fall off, and the fruit begins 
to grow bigger and bigger.” 

“Who would believe that bees are so 
very useful to the plants?” 

“Well, and not only are they so helpful 
to us, but to all flowers and plants. After 
my fruit ripens, people come and pick it, 
and the birds, too, eat some of it, and so 
my seeds are scattered all over, and those 
that fall on good ground spring up and 
grow and grow into tall, beautiful trees, 
that in their turn have fruit.” 

“Oh, it is so wonderful to think about,” 
cried Ned. “This same thing has been 
going on for hundreds of years, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Why, of course,” said the cherry tree. 

“You still here?” asked the robin, as 
he fluttered back. 

“Yes, we have been having such a nice 
time, for the cherry tree has been telling 
us all about herself.” 

“Yes, but I did not tell you what good 
friends the birds are to us, for they eat 
all the insects that come to ruin my 
fruit.” 

“That is very true, my friend,” said 
the robin, “but do not forget my babies 
like to eat them, and so you see, we are 
really helping each other. Don’t forget 
to come and see me,” and away he flew. 

Later, after the children had filled their 
basket with cherries, they decided to visit 
the robin, as Ned wisely remarked, “Be- 
fore he has time to change his mind.” 

He was on the lawn pulling up a huge 
worm, but when he saw the children run- 
ning toward him, he fluttered into a tree. 

“Oh, dear, now he’s gone, and we didn’t 
have a chance to talk to him.” 

“Let’s call to him,” suggested Eleanor, 
so they shouted lustily. 

“Oh,” said the robin, “I did not rec- 
ognize you; but I never can take any 
chances, for sometimes boys throw stones. 
Have you come to pay me a visit?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“Well,” hesitated the children, “if you 
are not too busy.” 

“Oh, no,” said the robin, “I am not any 
busier now than I am at any time. Come 
along. Can you climb? Fortunately for 
you, I did not build very high up, this 
year. Generally, I put my nest in the 
tip top branch of the tree. See, here 
it is.” 

“Why, I never knew that you would 
build so near the ground,” cried Ned, 
very much astonished. 
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“This is a very safe place, there aren’t 
any cats about, so my babies are pretty 
well protected.” 

“Oh, Eleanor, look, the nest is lined 
with mud! Just see how it’s plastered 
together! Isn’t that wonderful! Come 
on, let’s go up and find out how it’s done.” 
So they clambered up to the big branch 
where the robin sat waiting for them. 

“My wife is not at home just now, but 
I hope she will come before you leave. 
These are my children—aren’t they fine 
big babies?” 

“Oh, yes, very fine, indeed,” said Elea- 
nor politely. “I didn’t know that young 
birds have so many feathers.” 

“They don’t when they are first hatch- 
ed out, child. Early in the spring almost 
as soon as my wife and I come home from 
the South, we set out to find a place to 
build our nest. Then we work hard, 
weaving it of straw and grasses and lin- 
ing it with mud, that makes a smooth 


Up in the Willow Tree 
By William A. Roberts 


P IN the willow tree 
l Birds sing their songs to me; 
Oh how I love to be 
Up in the tree. 


Up in the blue, blue sky 
Clouds flying quickly by; 
Oh how I wish that I 

Could with them fly. 





place for the eggs to lie. Then my wife 
lays the eggs; we think it nice to have 
four children, and oh, the eggs are the 


prettiest things you ever did see! They 
are blue, and of the color that takes its 
name from them—robin’s egg blue.” 

“Why I remember what they look like,” 
cried Ned excitedly. “I found some pieces 
of shell under this very tree, not long 
ago, and they were pretty! But I didn’t 
know what kind of eggs they were.” 

“Then,” continued the robin, “my dear 
little wife sits upon them for three long 
weeks and keeps them warm beneath her 
soft breast.” 


“And what do you do while she is sit- 
ting on the eggs?” asked Eleanor rather 
impertinently. 

“I? Why, I sing to her, and bring her 
things to eat and cheer her up,” an- 
swered the robin throwing out his chest 
and looking very important. “Then one 
day, she will hear a tiny ‘peck, peck,’ and 
pretty soon one of the babies will pick 
his way out of the shell. He is an odd 
looking child, with no feathers and a 
great big mouth, and huge eyes that are 
not open yet. The sisters and brothers 
follow, and then my busy time begins, for 
they are always hungry and keep opening 
their mouths and chirping loudly. My 
wife sets to work, too, and both of us 
have all we can do to get enough for 
them to eat. But it is simply wonderful 
to see how quickly the feathers grow, and 
after their eyes open, why, they are 
grown up in no time. Then of course we 
have to teach them to fly. That is not 
quite such an easy matter as you’d sup- 
pose. We show them how to flap their 
wings first. Just see—” and the robin 
stood up on the side of the nest, sticking 
out his chest in the funniest manner. 
“Now then, children, pay attention—we 
will take our wing exercises—one, two, 
three,” and the father flapped his wings 
and stared sternly at his children. 

Ned and Eleanor almost fell out of 
the tree trying to keep from laughing 
aloud, for it really was a comical sight— 
the four young birds all crowding each 
other and thrusting their long lean necks 
forward and trying to imitate their 
father, but every now and then giving 
each other a shove. 

“Stop pushing!” they’d whisper. “You 
almost knocked me out of the nest! Oh, 
here comes mother, and see what a fine 
worm she has!” And again all the bird- 
lings struggled to get the first taste of 
the delicious fat morsel. But their mother 
would not allow such bad manners, and 
in spite of the chirping, she stood on the 
edge of the nest and waited until they 
had all become quiet, and then she very 
carefully divided the worm into four 
equal parts and gave a piece to each. The 
four little robins ate their food greedily, 
and at once opened their bills very wide 
and snapped them together again. 

“Now, my dear,” said father robin to 
his wife, “if you have a little time, I 
should like to introduce you to some 
friends of mine.” The mother robin 
turned around and was very much 
startled to see two children sitting so 
near to her nest and babies. “These are 
the friends I told you of the other day— 
the ones I met in the cherry tree—do you 
remember?” 

“Why, yes of course! How are you, 
my dears, and what do you think of our 
babies? Aren’t they a fine looking fam- 
ily?” 

“Yes, indeed,” both children hastened 
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to say, “and they seem to be so bright, 
too, and they have such huge appetites.” 

“Well, they are extremely healthy. 
They’ll soon be grown birds and then 
they will have to get out and take care 
of themselves,” and as she said that, the 
mother looked sharply at her children. 
But they crouched down in the nest and 
pretended that they were still very small 
and helpless. 

“Now, now, 
be lazy.” 

“No, mother,” they chirped, “but we 
are very hungry.” 

“Well then, I must be off. Come, my 
dear, I can show you a fine place for 
worms,” and with a brisk nod and a 
whisk of her tail, the mother darted 
away. 

“IT shall have to be going, too,” said 
father robin. “So glad to have seen you 
—come soon again.” 

“Thank you, we will be glad to.” 


” 


said their mother, “don’t 
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The children lingered a few moments 
to watch the babies, and then they no- 
ticed father and mother robin talking 
together. She seemed to be very nervous, 
and finally she came flying over to the 
maple and lit right near the nest. The 
birdies set up a chirping and pushing, but 
she did not pay any attention to them, 
and indeed she did not have anything to 
give them. 

“Are you staying in the tree much 
longer?” she asked Ned and Eleanor. 

“Oh no, we were leaving at once.” 

“Well, good-bye again,” and there she 
perched and waited until the children 
climbed down. Then she flew away. 

“Do you know, Ned, I think she was 
afraid to leave us there alone with the 
babies.” 

“Why, so she was. 
we'd do to them?” 

“I don’t know ,I’m sure.” 


What did she think 


Y ee 


Little Stories by Little i. 


The Adventures of a Fairy 
By Mary Kouwenhoven 


NCE upon a time a dear little 
O fairy girl was born in Fairyland. 

She was a very lovely fairy with 
a beautiful complexion, curling yellow 
hair, and bright blue eyes like the sum- 
mer skies. Her mother loved her so much 
that she was always worried for fear 
something would happen to her. One day 
she decided to hide her away, so she in- 
vited all her most intimate fairy friends 
and asked them to help her find a safe 
hiding place for her child. 

After much talking on the part of the 
fairies, one arose and said: “I know of 
a splendid hiding place, safe and warm. 
where she will be rocked to sleep by the 
breezes and protected from the heat of 
the sun, and also where no sly rain drop 
can possibly reach her.” 

“Oh, where is this place?” asked the 
anxious mother. 

“In the heart of a lily,” was the reply. 

The fairies laughed when they heard 
this and even the mother scolded. “But 


no lilies grow in Fairyland!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“I was thinking of a garden that I 
know and have often visited, where many 
lovely flowers grow happily side by side 
and never think of quarreling. This gar- 
den belongs to ‘Mortals’ and I have often 
seen them walking up and down the paths 
enjoying the beauty of the flowers.” 

“If you had a child and she was as 
beautiful as mine would you be willing 
to place her in the heart of a lily in this 
strange garden?” 

“I only wish I had a whole family of 
them so I could supply every flower with 
one,” her friend answered. 

Very early the next morning the fair- 
ies all hastened out of Fairyland and 
traveled until they came to the Garden 
of the Mortals. Here they danced down 
each path and peeped into the heart of 
every flower, in order to be sure to find 
one that was absolutely perfect. They 
were beginning to think their search was 
useless, when, in stopping to rest before a 
lily plant, it suddenly awoke and spread 
out its petals to receive the morning kiss 


of the sun, and, behold, it was quite per- 
fect! The mother was very courageous 
and dropped her child into the lily’s heart 
and then hurried back to Fairyland. 

For a time the garden was very still 
after the fairies left, but soon the tiny 
fairy-child saw a mortal walking down 
the path. She was not afraid, for she 
knew by the way the mortal stopped and 
caressed each flower that she loved them 
and would not harm them. 

She was going to another home and 
wished to take a flower with her by which 
to remember the garden of her childhood. 
She walked back and forth, talking in 
kindly tones to the different flowers until 
she came to the lily. If she had known 
that the little fairy was snugly hidden 
in this flower, she surely would have 
chosen another, but since she knew noth- 
ing of the visit of the fairies, she stood 
looking at the beautiful lily and said: 
“T really think this is a perfect flower 
and it would be lovely to take this one 
for memory’s sake.” She plucked the lily 
with the little fairy in it, but because it 
was a fairy it said nothing and let her 
carry it away. 

Shortly after this, the anxious mother 
in Fairyland became so lonely without 
her child that she decided she would have 
to visit the garden and see her. So she 
started off and soon reached the garden 
where she walked down the path and 
stopped by the lily plant, but what a sight 
met her eyes! The lily was gone and 
with it her child! Thinking that perhaps 
she was on the wrong path, she diligently 
searched up and down all the others, but 
not a trace of her child could be found. 


The only thing left for her to do was 
to go back home and see the Queen. In 
great distress she went to the palace to 
see the Queen and told her all her trou- 
bles. Of course, she could no longer re- 
main in Fairyland and did not want to, 
even when the Queen forgave her. You 
see, her child should have gone to live 
with the Queen and serve her, and were 
it not for her proud mother she would 
have been happily living in the palace. 

The Queen forgave her, however, but 
told her that outside of Fairyland she 
had very little power. “This is the ex- 
tent of my power,” she kindly said, and 
gently touched the fairy. 

“You shall have a pair of wings and 
be one of the butterflies which so much 
resemble us and you will be able to fly 
all over the world and seek your missing 
child.” 

Immediately the mother left Fairyland 
and any warm day in summer, if you 
look closely you will see her in your gar- 
den diligently searching for her child. 
So remember all her troubles and do not 
harm her, but leave her to enjoy the 
beauty of the garden, even if she does 
not find her child, for sometime in some 
garden she may find her. 





Dre aming 
By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


DREAMED a dream in the twilight hours, 
Lulled by the wind of a summer night 
That breathed a song through my dreamland bowers 
Touched by the brush of a heav’nly sprite. 
Mellow the beams of the moon’s soft light, 
Falling from out of the sky’s deep hue: 
Ah, but my dreaming was sweet delight; 
Glad was my heart in its dream of you. 


The lazy waves broke in crested showers. 
Gems iridescent the drops were like, 

Which turned, ’twould seem, into myriad flowers— 
Tears of the sea that the stars made bright. 
Such is the fancy that dreams invite, 


Fanciful joys that may ne’er come true! 
Ah, but my dreaming was sweet delight; 
Glad was my heart in its dream of you. 


And ’mid the gold of the moon that towers 
Far in the north in its mellow might 

I saw your smile. Ah, but God endowers 
Souls such as yours with His own lovelight. 
Wonderful smile of my yesternight! 

Why did you come but to say adieu? 
Ah, but my dreaming was sweet delight; 

Glad was my heart in its dream of you. 


ENVOY. 
Come to me, Love, when the day takes flight, 
Sit by my side until sleep shall woo: 
Ah, but my dreaming is sweet delight; 
Glad is my heart in its dream of you. 





The Writer's Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interests of the Young Writer 


Conducted by James Melvin Lee 


OW should the story be told? Ask this question of any 
H critic of modern fiction and then hear the answer. “It 
all depends on the point of view.” So much confusion 
exists about what is meant specifically by the reply to the 
question asked that it is a worth-while topic for discussion 
this month. To visualize and, in a way, to analyze just what 
is meant by the point of view ought to be helpful to the young 
writer. Short stories sometimes fail to hit the editorial bull’s 
eye, because the “point” has not been kept on the straight line 
to the target. 

To visualize the different points they may be compared to 
those found in photography. I suppose that more cameras are 
clicked before Grant’s Tomb on Riverside Drive, New York, 
than before any other object in this country. At least this 
mausoleum will do for illustration. First of all, there is the 
point of view of nobody in particular. The tomb is simply an 
object to be photographed. Just as soon as the “finder” of the 
camera shows that the lines of the building are going to be 
straight on the plate and that all of the building is taken in by 
the angle of the lens, the bulb is squeezed. All that is desired 
is a picture of America’s memorial to a great leader on the 
field of battle. 

Secondly, there is the viewpoint of the photographer who 
wants his finished print to show one definite thing. For ex- 
ample, he may want it to show the ungraceful combination of 
Doric, Ionic and Corinthian pillars in the architecture of the 
building. He must walk all around the structure and then 
select for his point of view that which shows the building in 
the most unfavorable light so far as this mixture of different 
styles of architecture is concerned. Should the photographer 
desire a view that shows how the tomb commands the surround- 
ing landscape, he sets up his camera in quite a different spot. 

Thirdly, there is the point of view of the man for whom 
the photograph is taken. He may want the tomb simply as a 
background for his own likeness. He may want such a photo- 
graph simply as a souvenir of his trip to New York. His 
wishes must be respected though the tomb be shown only in 
part 


Lastly, there is the viewpoint of the spectator. He watches 
the camera fiend, let us say, make the snap-shot and then later 


he looks on as the plate is developed and the print made. Some 
of the processes of developing, toning, fixing, etc., may appeal 
to him, while other processes may not interest him at all. 

Without pressing the comparison too far, I may say that 
the same number of possible viewpoints exists in the mechanics 
of the short story. First, there is the story told from the 
point of view of nobody. In other words, the story tells itself. 

Secondly, there is the story told from the point of view 
of the author. Thirdly, there is the story told from the point 
of view of a character in the tale. Lastly, there is the story 
told from the point of view of a listener to the tale coming 
from the lips of another. Each of these four points of view 
deserves a more detailed analysis. 

Possibly, the best examples of the story told from the 
point of view of nobody in particular are found in the columns 
of the newspapers or in the dispatches of the press associa- 
tions. Strictly speaking, the reporter is not supposed to have 
a point of view except to record on paper what he sees with his 
own eyes. If he arrives too late at the scene of action he may 
use the eyes of another who has witnessed the event, but even 
here he is not expected to give the “personal impressions” of 
another without due warning to the reader. Under no cir- 
cumstance is the reporter called upon to interpret the events: 


such interpretation belongs to the editorial writer. The special 
writer on a newspaper may both record and interpret the news, 
but he is a law unto himself, as his name implies. 

To be more specific about a story from the impersonal 
viewpoint, I might use for illustration the account of some 
domestic tragedy which a reporter compiles from the record on 
the police blotter. Such an account may consist of a series of 
incidents leading up to the final climactic situation which ends 
in the court room. So far as its technique is concerned this 
account may meet all the requirements of a short story. Yet 
if the reporter is fair his account printed in his paper has no- 
body’s point of view. It is simply a compilation of “all the 
documents in the case.” 

Frankly, it is hard for a reporter to carry out in practice 
the instruction in theory of his city editor. The former is a 
human being and naturally has his sympathies one way or the 
other. He is not to be censured too much if unconsciously they 
influence, to a certain extent, the efforts of his pen to tell the 
story. What is true of a reporter is even more true of a 
judge. Justice comes from an interpretation, not of the letter, 
but of the spirit of the law. Consequently, many accounts in 
the newspapers about court proceedings are found upon closer 
inspection treated not from this impersonal or objective point 
of view, but from the personal and subjective point of view of 
the judge. The same condition obtains in magazine fiction. It 
is hard for a writer to tell his tale absolutely from the im- 
personal point of view. Too often the exigencies of the case 
demand some analysis of the action of a character and then 
the impersonal changes to the personal viewpoint. 

Stories where it is possible to have nobody’s viewpoint are 
tales of adventure. They are simply a dramatic narrative of 
fact. One character does one thing, another, another. The 
results which follow lead to incident number two. The char- 
acters act so and so. Thus the story continues. It will not 
hold the attention of the average reader any better than this 
paragraph unless it has a plot of unusual interest. Even then, 
the thread of the story must unravel itself from the snarl (the 
plot) easily and quickly or interest lags. Stories told in this 
way have no place for elaborate character portrayal or for 
long descriptive passages. 

Stories told from the point of view of the author come 
next. This point of view was often taken by the writers of 
yesterday. While telling the story, they had little chats with 
their readers. To quote the words of Howells about Thackeray: 
“He was accustomed to stand about in his scene, talking it over 
with his hands in his pockets, interrupting the action and spoil- 
ing the illusion.” Such writers did well to address their read- 
ers as “kind” and “gentle,” for none other would stand for such 
interruption to the progress of the tale. To-day, the euthor 
has to keep out of sight. Yet he may make himself felt by the 
way he develops the story just as the photographer puts himself 
into the work by the way he develops the plate. The latter 
often retards the development of the “high lights” in order to 
give a certain atmosphere to the picture. The author may do 
the same. Hence this point of view is admirably suited to 
stories of atmosphere. Just as the photographer by a skillful 
manipulation of the plate may bring out details in the shadows 
so may the writer do the same trick. In both cases the em- 
phasis is placed not on the subject matter, but on the mode of 
treatment. Again, just as the photographer may deliberately 
throw the background out of focus so may the writer bring 
to the front only those objects which are essential from his 
point of view. To carry the comparison a little farther, since 
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most writers are familiar with the use of a camera, the author 
may shut out extraneous matter precisely as the photographer 
shuts out certain rays, too active on the plate, by clapping a 
ray-filter over the lens. In such a way does a writer often give 
just the right atmosphere to his stories. 

The third point of view is that of a character in the tale. 
Much depends whether such a character be the leading or only 
a minor one in the story. In such stories readers are told not 
only what the character sees and does, but also what he hears 
and feels. This point of view is most commonly employed in 
stories which portray the development of character. Its use, 
however, carries with it this handicap of giving only the mini- 
mum effect with the maximum of space. The participant in a 
story can speak only from his own experience. In order that 
he may have the necessary facts, resort must often be made to 
the tricks of the trade. Letters, telegrams, documents of all 
sorts must be brought to him. Other characters must be in- 
troduced for no other purpose than to bring by word of mouth 
such information as may be necessary for the reader to have 
in order to understand the trend of the story. All of which, 
of course, retards the action of the tale. 

Probably in no story does the point of view play a more 
important part than when it is from that of a character. It 
may be that the pivotal point in the tale is the wrong stand 
taken by a character through some piece of ignorance or bit 
of misunderstanding of the purpose of another. Often such a 
story cannot be told from any other viewpoint. Then, again, 
this point of view is only one to take when the struggle neces- 
sary for the story is that of a man’s conflict with himself. As 
the judge says in charging a jury, “The reasons for a man’s 
acts often lie so deep that he may not ever indicate them by 
word or deed.” Hence the natural, and therefore the best, 
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point of view in stories where the reasons for the acts are the 
material from which the tales are made is that of the leading 
character. 

Before passing on to the last point of view, I want to cau- 
tion the young writer against a confusion that often is present. 
A photograph may seem to have been taken from the point of 
view of the maker, when in reality the photographer wanted to 
take it from another angle, but was forced to yield to the wishes 
of his customer. The same condition obtains in short story 
writing. The ending of the yarn may not please its teller. Yet 
having been forced by the nature of the story to tell it from 
the angle of a character, he must needs make the ending con- 
sistent with what has been given in the contributing incidents. 

The fourth and last point of view needs only a word or 
two. Few stories to-day are told from that of a listener to a 
tale from the lips of another. In most cases, it is possible to 
tell the story direct and gain not only in force, but also in 
vividness. In a few cases, however, it may be that the teller 
of the tale is not in the possession of all the facts. The sur- 
prise ending comes from the remark of a listener who gives the 
truth of the matter in the concluding paragraph. In order to 
prepare the reader for such a conclusion and to make it as 
plausible as possible, the fourth point of view must be selected 
for the narrative. 

Last month, a list of short stories for special study was 
given in this department. It is suggested that the young writer 
study as many of these as are available to find the different 
points of view taken by these authors. No illustrations have 
been given in the text because they may be found in this list. 

There is still another point of view—that of the editor. 
But with apologies to Kipling, that is another story. 





Requiem 


By Isabel S. Mason 


HEN Day lies dying in the west, 
And all his crimson life blood drips 
Into the Twilight’s opal cup, 
For Night to drain with dusky lips; 
The sable vultures of the dark 
Alight upon the sunset bars; 
But Evening holds them with her leash 
And binds them with a chain of stars. 





Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 


UBLISHERS say that a good title is half the battle of 
securing a foothold for a book. And the title certainly 
has much to do with the success of a volume. Sometimes 

a book with little or no value is carried for a time by a taking 
title. On the contrary, there are books whose titles are so 
colorless, even forbidding, that it is all but impossible for really 
good contents to overcome the handicap. Fortunate, then, is 
the publisher who is able to add to his list a book whose title 
is appealing, and whose contents do not disappoint the anticipa- 
tion awakened by it. 

It was a genius for title making who chose to name a book 
The Little Mother Who Sits at Home (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
Few readers can see the words without seeing also a picture 
that brings joy to the heart, while perhaps it brings tears to 
the eyes because of the longing never more to be satisfied in 
this life of looking into the face of one particular little mother 
who was happiest when she was ministering to the happiness 
or planning for the welfare of her children. 

It would be almost a tragedy if the one for whom the title 
recalls such a tender picture should look within the volume and 
be disappointed. But there is anything but disappointment in 
store for the reader of the book edited by the Countess Bar- 
cynska. For, though the setting may be a trifle strange, the 
heart of the mother is the same in all lands; and the appeal is 
irresistible. 

The mother of whom the book tells is her own unconscious 
historian. The editor’s duty was to collect certain letters from 


an English mother to her only son, written to him between 


the ages of eight and twenty-five. Some of these letters were 
intended for his eyes at the time; others were written to tell 
things which she felt she must put on paper to satisfy her 
longings, though she realized that he might not see them while 
she lived. 

Most of the letters chosen for the volume were prepared 
at a time of crisis in the life of her boy. They begin with the 
day when she decided that she owed it to him to let him sleep 
alone; another tells of that later trying day when she was 
forced to the realization that he needed the firm touch of a 
man, and so set before herself the choice of accepting a suitor 
for her hand or starting the eight-year-old in the first of a 
succession of schools which would keep him from her for 
most of his boyhood; then they conclude with the messages of 
the days when her heart was breaking because he was on the 
verge of contracting an unworthy marriage. 

There are no more appealing touches in these letters than 
are given in those which tell of the mother’s anticipation of her 
boy’s vacation periods, and the disappointing reality on more 
than one occasion. “But when he comes back!” she wrote once, 
“The joy of turning out the dear, worn garments! The new 
socks will be all darns—lumpy darns, I’m sure, because darning 
is a work of the heart as much as the hand; the once spotless 
flannels shrunk and discolored; the Norfolk suits gone thin at 
the elbows and knees; the shoes worn down at the heels. And 
yet, Sonnie, how I shall revel in that unpacking! I shall sing 
over it, hymns of praise and thanksgiving.” “Oh, I shall be 
so greedy of the vacation,” was another message. Yet there 
were so many times when the boy planned his own vacation; 
when the yearning heart at home was unsatisfied. But she did 
not chide him; she only wrote: “Sitting at home alone is 
weary work, Son. There is nothing to fill my life except you.” 


Or again: “Look out your socks, my dear boy, and send on 
a pile to darn. I hope there are great big holes in them, so 
that I may sew my heart into them for you to stand upon.” 

There is nothing like mother love to show how to bear 
disappointment. But oh, the pity of it, that there are so many 
disappointments which answering love should spare the mother! 

There are few harder things for love to bear than the 
necessity of saying and doing certain things that seem to he 
unkind. But love becomes accustomed to being misunderstood 
if it is strong enough to choose what is best for its object. 
When the mother found that her boy might be too tender of 
himself on the playground, she urged him: “Never mind if 
you get hurt. You are bound to sometimes. Games at which 
you can’t get hurt are not worth playing.” When he appealed 
to her because he felt his swimming master was unduly severe 
by forcing him into cold water, where he might drown, she 
wrote to him urging him to plunge in and forget his qualms; 
and then she penned a letter, which was never posted, in which 
she called herself a brute, at the same time noting her resolve 
to take a cold bath daily, that she might enter into his feelings. 
She knew her act could not help him, but it would help her 
to sympathize with him. Thus she showed that she had learned 
love from Him who chose to experience all of man’s limitations, 
sufferings and temptations, that he might be able to sympathize 
with man and help him. 

Instances abound of this mother’s knowledke of the love 
that seeketh not its own. “Could I pray on my knees night 
and morning for your happiness if I had a thought of self in 
my heart?” she asked. There was not money for both of them 
to live in comfort, he at school and she at home, so she would 
suffer privation that he might have what she felt would be 
the best equipment for life. She must live on a pittance, for 
him; for him she must give up her home, and take cramped 
quarters. “Dear God, it hurts!” she wrote, in one of her un- 
posted letters. But to. the boy there was no hint of this; he 
must see her always smiling. “The pity of it is that I have 
such a little to give you, son, of my body and heart!” she said 
in another letter not intended for his eyes. “It leaves only a 
trifle over for the little mother who sits at home, and I grudge 
even that, for I would like to give you all!” At last she was 
drawn by disease to the doctor, who told her she must die 
soon, unless she would consent to an expensive operation. He 
told her the disease was due to lack of proper nourishment. 
But she declined to take the chance of life; the operation 
would require so much of her diminished capital that the boy 
would have to leave college. She would not tell him of the 
doctor’s sentence; he must work on, without distraction. And 
she did not tell him the truth, and the reason, till the day 
when this was her last argument to save him from a course 
that meant life-long dishonor and wretchedness. Perhaps her 
love was not always wise; mother-love is sometimes blind. 

One of Ralph Connor’s characters in his latest book, The 
Patrol of the Sun Dance Trail, when asKed to express an opin- 
ion of a glorious mountain prospect, said: “Please don’t 
speak; this is not for words, but for worship.” Many who 
sean the pages of The Little Mother Who Sits at Home will 
feel that the book takes too firm a grip on the heart for words; 
the reader can only worship Him who loved us so much that 
He made Mothers—your Mother, and mine. 
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Angela's Business* 

N a way this is meant to be an argument for the feminine 
I woman. To an extent it strikes a blow—if a mild one— 

at the “new” woman. The hero is a novelist—not very 
successful as yet—but one whose study of woman has led him 
to write as his first book a story in favor of the emancipation 
of woman. Up to that time his greatest woman friend was an 
independent school teacher who carried out all his most cher- 
ished theories. 

But a new element enters into his life—Angela. Here is 
a sweet young girl entirely unsophisticated, and having no abil- 
ity to earn her living save as a home-maker. Angela is frankly 
looking forward to the capture of a man, and for a time it 
does teach him many important things—among them the truth 
that a woman may make a business of homemaking. So his 
theories undergo many changes and his second book reveals a 
rather different kind of woman as an ideal. 

The strange part of it all is that his independent school 
teacher turns out to have many of the very characteristics that 
he never discovered in a woman until he knew Angela, and 
when the book closes we find the self-reliant Mary quite ready to 
place herself under the protection of a mere man. 

The book shows Mr. Harrison’s usual mastery of his ma- 
terial. Its characterization is superb, and his half-humorous, 
leisurely way of telling a story make the book a real delight 
to linger over. 


The Will to Livet 


ENRY BORDEAUX’S latest novel, Les Roquevillard, 
H translated into English under the title The Will to Live, 
is distinctly disappointing. More than that, it is dis- 
tinctly irritating. In its masterly predecessor, The House, M. 
Bordeaux made it evident that the question of the individual 
versus the family was one which was occupying him very 
gravely. It seems to have become almost an obsession, and 
his conviction that before all else “the honor of the family” is 
to be considered seems so to have gathered strength as to 
swallow up the capacity for contemplation of the hundred as- 
pects of life that give a situation its roundedness, and there- 
fore its reality. Indeed, so great is M. Bordeaux’s eagerness 
to establish this point in this latest novel of his, the reader fee!s 
that he is constantly setting up straw men in order to effect 
their overthrow. 
Maurice Roquevillard, dominated by a strong passion for 
Mme. Frasne, wife of the lawyer in whose office he is employed, 





*Angela’s Business. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.35, postpaid. 
looks as if she might capture Mr. Novelist himself. But she 
+The Will to Live. By Henry Bordeaux. Duffield & Co. 
75 cents, postpaid. 
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and loved by her in equal measure, flees with her to Italy. She 
takes with her one hundred thousand francs, which she leads 
her lover to believe was originally her “dot,” but which really 
is a marriage settlement made upon her by her husband, and 
revocable in the event of divorce. The outraged Frasne throws 
the burden of the guilt of theft upon the young man. 

Meanwhile Mme. Roquevillard dies, and her daughter 
Margaret writes the erring Maurice, revealing to him at one 
blow the death of his mother and the stigma that has attached 
to his name. She urges him to return and clear himself— 
and, of course, vindicate “the honor of the family.” He leaves 
Mme. Frasne, with no other farewell than a note of explanation, 
and from that moment she vanishes out of the book. The 
reader, whose concern with the honor of the Roquevillard family 
is not nearly so strong as is the author’s, and who therefore 
has a very human interest in the fate of Mme. Frasne, resents 
this summary method of dealing with her. 

M. Roquevillard the elder, a lawyer and a man of strong 
character, undertakes the defense of his son. Invoking with 
an almost Celestial worship the spirits of his ancestors, he 
brings about a triumphant acquittal. 

The author of The House has not lived up to his demon- 
strated power in writing The Will to Live. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Bealby* 


EALBY was a small boy who went into service with a 
B wealthy English family and got mixed up with the 

manor-house ghosts to the extent that he had to run 
away. He ran into a caravan and attached himself to a group 
of pleasant, holiday-seeking women, and the search for him 
spread over all that part of the country. 

The boy is precocious and mischievous and a few other 
things that boys are likely to be, but he has a streak of clever- 
ness in him that makes him appealing. It is a holiday novel, 
different from Mr. Wells’ usual work, but very entertaining in 
situation. 


The Seven Darlingst 


OR pure diversion this book is in a field of its own. Its 
F cleverness is delightful, and the originality of its situa- 

tion makes it a tale of the most entertaining sort. 

The seven Darlings are six sisters and a brother. Three of 
the sisters are triplets. All the girls are amazingly good-look- 
ing, which accounts for the success with which they contrive to 
run their sumptuous Adirondacks camp as a boarding-place for 

*Bealby. By H.G. Wells. The Macmillan Company. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

+The Seven Darlings. By Gouverneur Morris. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 
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vacationists. For you see, their father had left them with this 
big, beautiful place and nothing to maintain it with, while their 
mother had married again and was in Europe when their 
financial crisis came. 

There is too much good story in the events that follow the 
opening of the camp for us to tell it all here. It will be its 
own reward for reading, for a jollier, more typical American 
crowd you never met, and their adventures will chase away the 
“blues” at any time or place. 


The Man of Iron* 


HERE is no doubt of the quality of the work of Richard 
Dehan, but the fault we have to find with this author is 
her tendency toward incoherency caused by the wealth 

of detail with which she loads up her novels. In the present 
story of Bismarck she has done some exceptionally fine char- 
acter work, but the thread of her story is lost more than a few 
times and the reader picks it up only with difficulty. 

In view of the present European situation the novel is a 
revelation of the aims and accomplishments of the Iron Chan- 
cellor, and portrays with amazing fidelity the older William 
and the present emperor in his earlier days. It shows some- 
thing of the developments that led up to the crisis that is now 
keeping the world in tumult, and it may help many to under- 
stand better what some things now a trifle incomprehensible 
really mean. 

The book is masterly—that much must be admitted. For 
those who have the patience to take it up carefully and thor- 
oughly as a work of realism and history, even more than as 
fiction, it will prove well worth the time and energy expended. 


Moongladet 


HERE is a beautiful art exemplified in the writing of 
I this story. Most of the scenes are in Paris, though the 
action is carried to Russia for a part of the time. The 
tale deals with a young and designing English girl who takes 
advantage of her friendship with a French schoolmate to marry 
the latter’s cousin for his position and wealth. It is very early 
in the history of her marriage that it is found that she has 
had and still has other lovers, and her career as a wife and 
mother is appalling in its contrast to the career of the little 
French girl who would have wed the Russian cousin had not 
her friend stepped in. All that the one woman is not the 
other one is, and her sweetness and tender faith, and the way 
in which she makes up to the small son of her old friend for 
his mother’s neglect is quite wonderful. In the end a tragedy 
occurs that brings a just reward to the unfaithful woman and 
makes possible a beautiful love story for the wronged girl. 
The tale is simply told and yet it has a strain of the poetic 
which spreads through its realism like a sweet note of music 
that persists in its touching of the heart. 


Brunel's Tower! 


N THIS new story Mr. Phillpotts has written one of his 
I most vital and interesting novels. His tale of the boy who 
ran away from a reformatory and played an important 
part in the building of the Brunel’s Tower pottery works, and 
then gave his life from gratitude for a man who was his hero 
and yet in a sense had been his enemy, is full of dramatic 
points and shows this author once again a master in character 
delineation. 
The atmosphere of the tale has the usual somber Phill- 
potts touch, though less emphasized than has often before been 


*The Man of Iron. By Richard Dehan. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.35, postpaid. 

+Moonglade. By the author of The Martyrdom of An Em- 
press. Harper & Brothers. $1.35, postpaid. 

tBrunel’s Tower. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Company. $1.50, postpaid. 
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the case. It is hard for Mr. Phillpotts to be sunshiny, but at 
the same time he understands the bursts of light that illumine 
even the grayest lives. There is something infinitely sad in 
the make-up and career of his hero, but the wonder of the 
triumph of his end is peculiarly inspiring. 


Guy Garrick* 
ARRICK is a detective of some parts, and his efforts to 
& solve the mystery of the theft of a rich young New 
Yorker’s automobile brings out some facts that are in- 
teresting in the extreme and keep the reader continually on the 
jump until the last question is explained away. 

The present mystery deals with the exploits of an expert 
scientific gunman, who takes refuge behind the police squad in 
order to work out his experiments. The marvelous contrivances 
by which he perpetrates his crimes is a revelation, and opens 
up a new field for the student of crime in general. 

The book is ably written with a number of novel and ex- 


citing situations. 
Red Fleecet 


ED FLEECE is proof that immediately upon the trail 
R of historical occurrence comes literature to reflect it. 
Will Levington Comfort’s newly published novel is a 
picture of the present war. The hero, Peter Nowbray, is press 
representative of an American newspaper, and the woman 
whom he loves is the daughter of a martyred Irish labor leader. 
Sh is living under an assumed name in Warsaw, where he 
meets her. There is another newspaper man, one B. B. Boy- 
lan, prominent in the story, and his great affection for Mow- 
bray is constantly being emphasized and illustrated. Half a 
dozen other characters are also more or less important, and 
come in for a good deal of mention in connection with the ex- 
periences which attend upon our pair of lovers. Mowbray goes 
to the front in his reportorial capacity and Berthe Wyndham 
follows him. 

The characters of Red Fleece lack spontaneity. they are 
always on a high pitch of almost conscious sententiousness— 
“Thus and so does a noble hero speak, and act!” runs intang- 
ibly but unmistakably in the background of the work. Mr. 
Comfort gives utterance twice or thrice to this: “It is a time 
for heroics!” thereby provoking in the reader a remonstrance 
that heroism would have been a better choice of words, and 
that the author himself gives way far too much to “heroics” 
for the preservation of literary excellence. He displays a love 
of a certain type of so-called “subtlety” of phrase, supposed 
in a word or two to convey a world of meaning or paint a vivid 
picture, but failing of achievement. 

Mr. Comfort strives to depict some of the awful horrors 
of war, and to make us realize the significance. of each in- 
dividual life that is included among the “lost” in each day’s 
report; and he is not without success in doing so. It is evi- 
dent that he is sincere—but burning sincerity, except in the 
hands of genius, stands always in danger of turning in the 
process of expression into grandiloquence. And though Will 
Levington Comfort is an earnest worker, he is very far from 


being a genius. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Yellow Clawt 


HIS is a real “thriller” in the way of a detective story. 
To the very end the author keeps the secret of mystery 


and we leave the book with as little knowledge of the 
identity of “Mr. King” as we approached it with. 
*Guy Garrick. By Arthur B. Reeve. Hearst’s Interna- 
tional Library Company. $1.00, postpaid. 





+Red Fleece. By Will Levington Comfort. G. H. Doran 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
tThe Yellow Claw. By Sax Rohmer. 


McBride, Nast & 
Co. $1.35, postpaid. 








The tale has for its center a strange opium smoking es- 
tablishment. Into the clutches of those who prey upon the 
weak falls the wife of a well-known novelist. A fellow-victim 
tries to save her, with the result that suspicion in the case of 
a mysterious murder falls upon the novelist himself. The re- 
mainder of the story is taken up with the exploits of a French 
detective, who poses as a morphine fiend and so gains access to 
the opium king’s stronghold. 

While scarcely a masterpiece from the literary standpoint, 
the book displays a clever invention and an ability to hold the 
interest through tenseness of situation. 


Marriage by Conquest* 
R. DEEPING is ever the possessor of a pleasing fancy, 
M and his tales of England in an earlier and more pic- 
turesque age are always full of charming atmosphere 

and a mixture of the primitive with the poetic. 

It is true that a certain baronet declared his intentions to 
win the hand of a certain charming widow. He used his pistols 
freely to carry out his threats to other would-be wooers. But 
one knight he reckoned with wrongly, a man more poet than 
warrior, and a lover of books who made the classics whisper 
Love’s young dream into an ear attentive to so charming a call. 

It were scarcely just to tell all about the events of the 
story. Two men and a woman have for centuries formed sit- 
uations of excitement and tragedy. Marriage by Conquest 
might have been a tragedy, but it isn’t—it is instead a wonder- 
fully artistic and interesting woman. 


Happy Pollyoolyt 


NCE more the angel-faced little housekeeper of the Tem- 
O ple pursues the course of her eventful life through a 

series of incidents cleverly retailed by her creator for 
our special delectation. Pollyooly and the Lump continue on 
up on the road to Fortune by way principally of Pollyooly’s 
resemblance to a certain little aristocrat who forms the bone 
of contention between her parents, each of whom wants pos- 
session of her. 

Mr. Jepson has simply continued Pollyooly’s career in a 
pleasingly original way. She retains her lovableness and her 
resourcefulness, and she displays a delightful mixture of cock- 
ney greed with pride of the sort that belongs to a really, truly 
“Red Deeping.” 

Those who knew Pollyooly in the first book of the name 
will enjoy renewing acquaintance with her in this second series 
of stories. 


The Princess and the Clant 


HIS is a charming tale of a rich little girl who makes 
I the acquaitnance of a family of boys, and is transformed 
from a sulky, discontented child into a normal, healthy, 
happy girl. The “Clan” were too many for spoiling, and they 
taught the “Princess” how much more pleasant it was to be 
happy than fretful. And then they had a pretty cousin, who 
became the Princess’ governess, and set her an example of un- 
selfishness and sweetness that was a revelation. 

Incidentally many wonderful things happen; there is a 
hint of mystery and a supremely happy ending. It is a book: 
that both older and younger readers can enjoy, and for a young 
girl it is an ideal story-book. 





*Marriage by Conquest. By Warnick Deeping. McBride, 
Nast & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

+Happy Pollyooly. By Edgar Jepson. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 

tThe Princess and the Clan. By Margaret R. Piper. The 
Page Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
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The Turmoil* 


R. TARKINGTON has here given us a masterly mod- 
M ern version of the “Ugly Duckling” tale. It is a story 
of present-day American business life and pictures a 
manufacturing magnate who discovers that after all, when all 
is said and done, he is not the maker of destinies he pictured 
himself to be. His awful disappointment in the tragic death 
of his oldest son and the failure of his second son to make 
good is only equalled by his astonishment when the accepted 
weakling of the family turns out to be the real man of them all. 
There are dramatic moments of really thrilling force in the 
story, although the author’s intention has clearly been to give 
an accurate and penetrating psychological study of certain 
types of American character. He has done this, but he has 
done more, since his story is rich in strong situations and has 
a powerful climax. 


Pollyanna Grows Upt 


HE “Glad Game” goes as Pollyanna grows into young 
I ladyhood in this sequel to Miss Porter’s first very popu- 
lar story. Pollyanna has now recovered from her dis- 
astrous accident, and is the happy niece of the aunt who once 
treated her so churlishly. In the same way Jimmy Bean is 
becoming a most interesting young man, and is the adopted 
son of the strange man on the hill to whom Pollyanna as a very 
small girl told the secret of her “game.” 

The mystery of Jimmy Bean’s identity takes up a large 
portion of this second Pollyanna tale, and the solution of it 
affords a pleasant surprise to all. 

Naturally Pollyanna is now big enough to have a romance, 
and a very entertaining one is provided. But even this does 
not prevent her from continuing her good work as the ex- 
ponent of the “glad game.” 

Some readers will enjoy this book better than the first 
story, since it is a book of greater sophistication though no less 
charm. 


Arundelt 


T IS always safe to predict an excellent piece of work from 
the pen of E. F. Benson. His newest story will fulfil the 
most sanguine expectations as regards interest, quality and 

style. Typically English, charmingly atmospheric, it intro- 
duces a variety and type of characterization that can be asso- 
ciated only with a master. The English country side at its 
best; English character at its most real; and over all and 
through all the author’s humor, sometimes caustically tinged, 
more often satirically gentle, but ever delightful, calling forth 
appreciation from the discriminating. 

The story has its problem, worked out by the author with 
nicety—the problem of a girl’s sacrifice of her love for the 
sake of a weaker woman, and the reward that came through 
a combination of circumstances. 


On the Fighting LineS 


HE working-girl in London is in a class by herself, and 
i she is well worth the particular study of the earnest and 
sincere psychologist. 
In a way, this book reminds us of Mrs., Oliver Onions’ 
His Official Fiancee, since its situations are so nearly parallel 
and its characters so remarkably similar. 


*The Turmoil. By Booth Tarkington. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

+Pollyanna Grows Up. By Eleanor H. Porter. The Page 
Company. 

tArundel. By E. F. Benson. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

$On the Fighting Line. By Constance Smedley. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 
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On the Fighting Line shows how a girl of ambition finds 
herself tied to a clerk’s desk in a commercial house at a salary 
barely sufficient to keep her in food. It shows what the tempta- 
tions are to which she is subjected, and how restricted are her 
liberties when it comes even to the most innocent amusement. 
And as is so in all places, the prettier the girl the greater the 
number of attractions put in her way. 

The girl heroine of On the Fighting Line is true blue. Her 
instincts are right. And her reward comes, unexpectedly by 
satisfactorily. Miss Smedley writes an entertaining tale, in 
which her understanding and skilful delineation of character 
are the foremost features. 


The Valley of Fear* 


HERLOCK HOLMES at his old tricks appears in this 
S newest tale by Sir Conan Doyle. It is a story filled with 

all the freshness of imagination that the earlier Holmes 
tales contained. If Holmes is a trifle overdone through his 
creator’s efforts to remove him—vwell, we can overlook it for the 
sake of meeting this charming old friend once again in a series 
of exploits quite as thrilling as any he engaged in in the old 
days. 

The story is a long one and requires careful reading. Some 
of it brings us to America. But the entertainment of it will 
repay the rather lengthy deductions sometimes indulged in by 
the marvelous detective, so that we can thank Sir Conan 
heartily for thinking of writing us the tale. 


*The Valley of Fear. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. George 
H. Doran Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
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Molly* 
oly 
OLLY is a delightful little girl who likes to have her 
M own way, and who shows a decided fondness for beings 
less fortunate than herself whether animals. or hu- 
mans. 

In the first chapter Molly adopts a baby. She follows this 
by adopting a poor boy in order to teach him English. The 
boy’s gratitude takes a tangible form that presently gives them 
all a good deal of trouble. But Molly remains true to her 
principles and it all comes out right in the end. 

This is a fresh, entertaining and truly wholesome little 


story. 
The Sword of Youtht 


FTER numerous falls from grace in a literary way, Mr. 

A Allen gives us one of his tender and charming old-time 

stories. This is a tale of the Civil War, and it touches 

the heart-strings to a song of days gloriously passed by, but 

the memories of which are strains of gracious music in the 
ears of those who remain behind. 

Just a boy and almost unloved by his masculine and em- 
bittered mother, but he did a hero’s part in a quiet, brave way, 
and where the summer flowers blossomed Love lurked among 
the blooms, so that he came back to have his sorrow turned to 
gladness in the mating days of the spring. 

The story is full of quiet strength and delicate fancy. 


*Molly. By Jean Louise de Forest. Sully & Kleinteich. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

+The Sword of Youth. By James Lane Allen. 
tury Company. 





The Cen- 





By George Lawrence Andrews 


N YOUTH the road leads on, 
The hill tops loom ahead; 
But fair the purple dawn, 
The sunsets gold and red. 


The road may wind along, 
The hills be hard to climb; 

Yet woodlands echo song, 

And cheering notes sublime. 


And all along the way 
Are wonders to be seen, 

In scenes of gold and gray, 

And fields of youthful green. 





But life’s sweet summer wanes, 
The fields grow sere and bare; 

Along life’s little lanes 

Will walk old grief and care. 





And ghosts of bygone days 
Will haunt our day and night, 

And onetime gladsome lays 

Afford us no delight. 






Then through Time’s gate we'll go 
To where immortals reign, 

And learn what none here know, 

And find our youth again. 










Works of General Interest 


The Dyak Chief and Other Verses* 


HOSE readers of verse who applauded the appearance 

| of Robert Service and his poems of the Yukon will very 
likely enjoy The Dyak Chief, the latest volume from the 

pen of Edwin Clarkson Garrett, for in North poets we find 
the expression of rugged action. Indeed, Mr. Garrett may 
be said to represent in verse that type of the glorification of 
“blood and sweat” that Jack London portrays so vividly in 
prose. The volume ranges itself in three sections, the first 
being the narrative poem from which the volume gets its name; 
the second being a series of seven ballads of American army 
life, and the third a heterogeneous collection of versified odds 
and ends. Throughout the entire volume the author shows an 
undeniable strength, but it is a strength that is not under 
control. The versification is rugged, but of a roughness that 
in the main does not add appreciably to the effect as a whole. 
In spite of these defects, however, it is quite obvious that Mr. 
Garrett writes of what he knows and the reader cannot but 
be struck by the note of absolute sincerity. While superficially 
somewhat akin to the Barrack Room Ballads, there is a very 
genuine difference and one that does not entirely reflect upon 


Mr. Garrett's muse. L. Blackledge Lippmann. 


The Rediscovered Countryt 


HINK of starting out fearlessly under the tropical heat 
I of the African July sun, with a gun over your shoulder, 
a few trusty colored guides, and a pack of stubborn 
lazy donkeys to carry your provisions, add to that the knowl- 
edge that you are going into a country hitherto unknown, and 
you have a picture of the beginning of Stewart Edward White’s 
recent trip into German East Africa—an adventure no longer 
left in its freshness for any explorer. For although the ter- 
ritory which Mr. White visited will remain perfect in its 
wildness for many years to come, the man who now enters it 
will not have to blaze his own trail, or seek those made by the 
rhinoceros, buffalo or other animal inhabitants of these un- 
known woods; for the author-adventurer has done this much 
for him. He describes how in his new book, The Rediscovered 
Country. 

There were the many difficulties of dealing with natives, of 
teaching them to work, of preserving and carrying food, of 
obtaining water, of keeping healthy both men and animals, but 
there were also tremendous difficulties in advancing. For sel- 
dom did they travel many miles without coming face to face 
with natural obstructions which promised to stop their prog- 
ress—impassable mountains, a river too deep to ford, a jungle 
apparently impenetrable, or a stretch of desert which they 
knew their self-asserting donkeys would refuse to cross. Many 
such obstacles they encountered and overcame. Usually by 


camping for a while and sending out scouting parties they dis- — 


covered new animal trails, unexpected valleys or a sudden nar- 
rowing of the river which would permit their advancement even 
though it might be to a place presenting difficulties equally 
great. But on they would go, regardless of troubles yet to 
come, singing, shooting an occasional animal for food, urging 
on their porters, and enjoying things as they found them, up- 
held by the desire for discovery and alive with the daring of 
the true adventurer. 

There is a thrill about their unrestrained desire to ad- 
vance, to discover new things—valleys, lakes, great quantities 
of game, interesting native settlements—anything so long as 


*The Dyak Chief and Other Verses. By Erwin Clarkson 
Garrett. Barse & Hopkins. $1.00, postpaid. 

+The Rediscovered Country. By Stewart Edward White. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


it is found by them—a thrill which reminds one of the old 
world discoverers. And even though, after reading the first 
few chapters, we are aware that in a general way Mr. White 
knew what to expect of the country he was entering, knew 
what animals he would find there, what pests he would have 
to deal with, and the nature of the natives he would meet, we 
recognize that he has given The Rediscovered Country a skill- 
ful touch which makes it read with the freshness of an entirely 
new venture. 

There are many unusual descriptions of dangerous hunt- 
ings—several lion hunts and notably one of how the author 


From The Rediscovered Country 


killed four lions at once, as exciting as any fiction story. But 
perhaps the most remarkable is that of an elephant hunt which 
lasted for days. The silent cautious following of a great beast 
who could have killed any one of the men by a single stamp 
of his foot; how they saw him join a herd, and the skillful 
maneuvering they had to do in order to keep the pack off their 
scent; and finally how they brought him to death. In its thor- 
ough knowledge of the actions and habits of this great jungle 
king the tale is reminiscent of Kipling’s Jungle Book. 

Mr. White’s observations on the natives are interesting 
and amusing. Treat them like children, do not be too insistent 


From The Rediscovered Country 


with them, give them an appropriate gift, and you are safe. 
He found that some would prefer to shave with an old Gillette 
razor blade than their own crude piece of glass, so gift-giving 
to these was comparatively easy. But others looked with scorn 
on these luxuries of the white man and their preferences had 
to be ascertained and satisfied. In connection with this he 
tells a funny little story, illustrative of the fact that even in 
these remote wilds the virtue of economy is not unknown. 
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They were passing through a little village, had made the 
acquaintance of the chief and upon taking leave of him desired 
to show their appreciation of his friendship: 

“We mentioned to Sanguiki to give the old chief a paper 
of snuff we had brought as a present. The old fellow mis- 
understood us, and helped himself to an enormous pinch. 

“It is yours, all yours,’ we told him. 

“As soon as he understood this, he hastily returned to the 
packet the large pinch and took for immediate use only a very 
little one. 

“*He must be Scotch,’ laughed Cuninghame.” 

Many unusual pictures of peculiarly African scenes are 
scattered here and there throughout the book. One of the 
most interesting is that of a flock of flamingoes seen when 
the party were marching across soda flats at the head of a 
lake. In Mr. White’s own words: “Distances were very de- 
ceitful. An object might be a mile away or ten yards, and 
you could not tell what it was. The most wonderful sight— 
one of the most wonderful I have ever seen—was that furnished 
by a huge flock of flamingoes. There must have been thou- 
sands upon thousands of them. When we first saw them, they 
were far in the distance flying. We took them for a rosy sun- 
rise cloud. They looked just like that: one of those cotton- 
wool clouds—the cotton-wool that comes in jeweler’s boxes. We 
did not find out our mistake for some minutes. Then the cloud 
miraculously dropped to the edge of the water and the shore 
turned pink for miles.” 

This merely suggests the beauty of these descriptive bits. 
There are innumerable others fully as charming, of things to 
be seen only in these unvisited countries where the animals are 
truly “at home”; of enormous craters towering 12,000 feet 
above them; of “large brown birds whose tails were so abund- 
ant that when they flew they roared like the wind, and the 
aggregate weight of them actually bent over a fair sized 
sapling”; of trees as large as 64 feet in diameter; of beautiful 
views into wild valleys, and many more of nature’s wonders 
which make us doubt our right to believe that anything is 
impossible. 

The geographical value of this book deserves mention, too. 
Each day the author states the number of miles they have 
traveled, the direction in which they have proceeded, the actual 
advance they have made, the natural lie of the land, etc., giving 
the book considerable scientific importance. The Rediscovered 
Country is, in fact, the accurate, carefully kept and true ac- 
count of a purposeful trip made by a man who observed, cal- 
culated and noted scientifically, and yet retained enough imag- 
inative appreciation to write his book in a way that makes it 
of real interest to all readers. 

Hazel Abrams. 


Four Plays of the Free Theater* 


HERE is a very significant preface to Mr. Clark’s book 
written for it by Eugéne Brieux, in which he pays a 


tribute to Antoine, and there is a sonnet by Edmond 
Rostand. Then this is followed by an introduction in which 
Mr. Clark himself essays to tell something of the “Free The- 
ater Movement” in Paris, and of the offshoots of that move- 


ment, now that Antoine is out of the field. It were a pity that 
some of the space occupied by the plays was not devoted to a 
more thorough study of the personality of Antoine which is 
hinted at as often as the space and scope of Mr. Clark’s intro- 
ductory matter would allow. 

All of this front material to the three plays indicates that 
Mr. Clark ingratiated himself into the favor of M. Antoine, 
and that he might have secured, if he has not done so already 
for other purposes, enough data to give us a history in English 


*Four Plays of the Free Theater. Authorized translation 
by Barrett H. Clark. Cincinnati: Steward & Kidd Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
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of the several movements with which that “timid” and at the 
same time bold manager of the naturalistic school of play- 
wrights was identified. It is a very romantic record—that of 
this realistic manager who revolutionized acting in Paris, and 
who broke away from French tradition, allowing young men 
of a new generation to kodak life for the stage. 


Mr. Clark devotes several pages to an enumeration of the 
plays presented by Antoine between the years 1887-1896. To 
the American reader these names will mean little in general— 
no more than do the names of those minor literary men who 
flourished around Maeterlinck when he was young. They 
represent a movement, and the movement overshadows them 
individually, unless it happens that they rise above the school. 
In the present volume, Mr. Clark, with the sanction of and 
through the advice of M. Antoine, selected Francois de Curel’s 
The Fossils, Jean Jullien’s The Serenade, Georges de Porto- 
Riche’s Francois’ Luck and George Ancey’s The Dupe as rep- 
resentative of the Free Theater. It is enough to say that they 
are printed and may now be read. I cannot find much enjoy- 
ment from material so thoroughly given over to immorality, 
even though the matter be handled so as to present the ironical 
point of view. Possibly I have not as yet mastered the French 
idea of the importance of the family at whatever moral cost, 
to sympathize with such plays; it strikes me that the school 
developed a habit of mind which, if it is not national, at least 
is disagreeably dominant in its stage literature, and I do not 
believe even that, as translated by Mr. Clark—and I imagine 
they have lost some of the original force in translation—they 
are particularly distinctive for the novelty of their form. I 
have to take the book as it is presented to me in English, and 
give the effect that the English form has upon me. Were I to 
make comparison with the French version, I might find a more 
fluid style. I am sure I would find some untranslatable 
passages! 

To the student of French drama, who is not familiar with 
French, the present collection will be of interest, especially if 
placed in its proper historical perspective, a perspective which 
Mr. Clark’s introductory matter will suggest, but which is 
more fully indicated in such a work as Filon’s De Dumas a 
Rostand, or Jullien’s Le Thédter Vivant. 

Montrose J. Moses. 


Collected Plays and Poems of Cale 
Young Rice* 


HERE may be some question as to the right of a poet who 

I is still in life’s prime to put forth a collected edition of 
his works. But no one who knows Mr. Rice will believe 

that he has taken a Prospero-like attitude toward the art to 
which his life has been dedicated. There must be still dreams 
of “cloud capp’d towers and gorgeous palaces” to be interpreted 
in living song, and the time should be far distant when to the 
title-word “collected,” there shall be added the word “complete.” 
Some obvious advantages attach to a poet’s collection of 

his own writings. In the first place, we have the work by 
which a man prefers to be known to that larger world which 
includes posterity. Again, the “first fine, careless rapture” is 
succeeded by the “sober second thought,” and if there are weak 
lines or trivial verses, the poet may correct or eliminate them, 
thus securing for his work the maximum of thought and fin- 
ished expression. But if a man attains eminence in literature 
without the opportunity of putting the final seal upon his own 
work, it becomes the painful duty of every subsequent editor 
to search the dusty pages of forgotten magazines and rescue 
with remorseless zeal every scrap of verse or prose which the 
author himself would have been the first to consign to oblivion. 
Many editions of the poets, especially those of the nineteenth 
century, are padded with stuff that should have been forgotten; 


*Collected Plays and Poems. 
Volumes. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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for in literature, as in all art, a man should be known solely 
by the best which he has produced. All the rest, no matter 
how great the name, is negligible. 

We may be sure then, that Mr. Rice, even if he never pens 
another line for publication, is content to let his reputation 
rest upon these two volumes. In looking through them the 
reader who thus far is unacquainted with this poet, will be 
impressed with the abundance, variety and skill which Mr. Rice 
exhibits both as a dramatist and as a lyric poet. His work is 
characterized by a quality which we find in poets whose work 
the world will not willingly let die—the apprehension of the 
universal as distinguished from the merely exceptional in the 
human soul. Thus his dramas portray living men and women, 
and where they are occupied with the tragic aspects of life, 
they are lifted above the class of plays which are rather studies 
in morbid psychology than poetic interpretations of human 
nature in conflict with its environment and destiny. While 
exploring the world Mr. Rice has struck out new paths for 
himself; it would have been easy for one with an ear as nicely 
attuned to harmonies as his, to get fame in the present by the 
production of mellifluous nothings, or to have startled our 
conventional world by inflicting on us some wild folly in dra- 
matic guise in patent imitation of Ibsen or Strindberg, or even 
some half-serious mockery, a pale reflection of Bernard Shaw. 
Clever men are doing this every day and are winning applause 
and lucre. To the credit of American literature Mr. Rice has 
chosen a different method, and while unfalteringly holding to 
a high ideal, he ever speaks in his proper person and with his 
own voice. Whether his poems and plays can “minister to a 
mind diseased,” I know not, but to one seeking in poetry an 
expression of robust faith in the worth of men and women, in 
the dignity, beauty and charm of the external world and of 
the great epochs of artistic and intellectual achievement, Mr. 
Rice brings a message pregnant with interest and meaning. 

From time to time the plays and poems which are gathered 
in these volumes have been reviewed in this magazine, and it 
is, therefore, unnecessary to repeat what has been already said. 
The present collection has the merit of bringing the plays 
together in a convenient form, and it is probable that those who 
have read something of our poet’s work will be glad to get this 
edition which is excellently printed and tastefully bound. 

In concluding this notice a sentence from Mr. Rice’s 
preface may be quoted—a sentence which aptly expresses his 
own poetic creed: “All literary art of the future must adopt 
a more absolute economy of means: which signifies that the 
poet, naturally spendthrift of his imaginings, must forsake the 
flowery way of his fancies for a more complete concentration 
of energy on his vision.” 

Albert S. Henry. 


Arcadian Adventures With the Idle Rich* 


R. LEACOCK is at his best writing nonsense and non- 
sense as most of us know is no easy thing to write 
well. This present volume does not make as agreeable 

an appeal as Literary Lapses. In Arcadian Adventures With 
the Idle Rich the author drops rather too much into sarcasm 
and depends on that instead of on wit and humor and though 
the sarcasm is often diverting, it becomes tiresome after a 
while and one wants nonsense pure and simple. 

One of the most entertaining chapters is “The Yahi-Bahi 
Oriental Society of Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown” which is a clever 
“take-off” on the writing of Tagore, and is especially amusing. 

Mr. Leacock is one of the authors whose books are always 
welcome, for it is to him and to writers of such wholesome 
diversion that many are indebted for happy and delightful 
hours. 


*Arcadian Adventures With the Idle Rich. By Stephen 
Leacock. John Lane Company. 
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Three Things* 


‘sw ASK where is the truth?” says Turgenieff. 
I osophers don’t know 
the thing does not exist.” 

But in the Elinor Glyn type of world concept, it is all very 
simple. She has called her newly published book Three Things, 
she tells us, because “there are just three essentials to strive 
after in life: Truth, Common Sense and Happiness. To be 
able to see the first enables us to employ the second, and so 
realize the third.” That prefatory sentence is indeed, as the 
reader at once suspects, key to the book; the six or seven 
“essays” in the volume are collections of the sort of platitudes 
that would naturally be expected to comprise the intellectual 
stock of the mind whence such a sentence came. It does not 
take the reading of very many pages to show that here is a 
surface skimming of profound problems backed by no genuine 
psychological insight. By the time the end of the book is 
reached there is a half amusement at the intellectual com- 
placency which is so obvious—and so unsubstantiated—and a 
half annoyance that time has been consumed in its perusal. 

Yet one cannot teach geometry to the student who has 
reached the multiplication stage in mathematical development; 
and is it therefore undeniable that the kind of mind (and there 
were many) which pronounced Mrs. Glyn’s Three Weeks to be 
“beautiful,” and would turn bewildered or bored from, let us 
say, The Return of the Native, will endow with a certain prac- 
tical merit Three Things by finding in it a stimulation that 
would be absent from a volume of Maeterlinck or Wells or 
Galsworthy or others of our really considerable present day 


essayists. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


“Even phil- 
the word is there but 


George Bernard Shawt 


HE name of John Palmer’s book is immediately provoca- 
tive of interest in the contents thereof: to be faced with 
the question George Bernard Shaw—Harlequin or Pa- 
triot? is to be eager for the answer. For certainly there is 
in the literary world to-day no more mooted question than 
that of the true nature of Bernard Shaw; and there is hot 
partisanship on the side of those who agree with a certain 
prominent judge who exclaimed in the course of a discussion 
upon Shaw, “The man’s a mountebank!” and on the side of 
those who would contend with Jim Larkin, the well-known 
Irish labor leader, that “Shaw is the greatest man England 
has ever produced.” 

Mr. Palmer declares that as in the case of all well-known 
men the true Bernard Shaw is a very different person from 
the popular idea of him. He takes up various points in the 
current concept and contrasts them with what he has found 
to be the actual. His purpose is to show just what is the 
position of Bernard Shaw in relation to the present war—what 
were the motives that prompted the writing of his bitterly 
condemned “Commonsense and the War.” He finds that though 
it was a blunder to have written it, it is not at all an indica- 
tion that Shaw is lacking in love of country. “Bernard Shaw,” 
he tells us, “in writing ‘Commonsense and the War,’ is simply 
the priest who believes that every good fight should 
be preceded by confession, absolution, and high mass.” It is 
an eagerness that we see motes in our own eyes before plucking 
beams from our brothers’—the natural abhorrence of the keen 
mind for self-righteousness. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Hearst’s International 








*Three Things. By Elinor Glyn. 
Library Company. 35 cents, postpaid. 

+George Bernard Shaw—Harlequin or Patriot? 
Palmer. The Century Company. 50 cents, postpaid. 
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The Gustatory Mr. Huneker* 


HIS book will either please immensely or irritate on 
I every page. I have found much in it that was enter- 
taining, though I will not take Mr. Huneker as Sir 
Oracle, of New York. A personally conducted tour by the 
author on top of a “rubber neck” wagon would in no way de- 
tract from the true conditions I saw on that journey, and if 
Mr. Huneker cares to follow a Pilsner route through the town 
as confession of his once youthful soul, I do not care; he trails 
the city with enthusiasm, and this is a note Baedeker could 
never have sounded, no matter how hard he tried. 

Mr. Huneker ambles, gavots, rushes madly through the 
many quarters of the city, dropping on the way sage remarks 
about what the times were when he was young, and assuming 
that complete character which always seems to say, “I have 
arrived at ag age when experience can bring me nothing new. 
I, who in theyeighties lived the true artistic life, can see through 
your nerve-splitting enjoyments, and there is a color scheme 
to them which I will try to place upon the printed page as 
evidence of my penetration.” Then there is the ever persistent 
undertone of a song, “Where is the beer of yesterday,” where 
the cuisine which surpasses all fox-trotting understanding? 

The real truth of the matter is that Mr. Huneker, as an 
old New Yorker who has traveled much on the Continent, wants 
a quiet fireside, with slippers by the hearth; he’s done enough 
of the light fantastic, and a man of his weight should settle 
down in his attitude toward the eternal verities. When he and 
Mr. Vance Thompson were breathing the atmosphere of Paris- 
ian “Cymbalism,” it was well enough for them to splash color 
upon their pages, and sort of take in at a glance every pretty 
object, including the fair sex, they met in cabaret or on the 
street. Fra Lippo Lippi sliding down the rope outside the 
monastery to enjoy an evening off is one thing, Mr. Huneker 
in the maelstrom of sightseeing is another. One would have 
expected New Cosmopolis twenty years ago. 

Now, the amusing thing is that Mr. Huneker is trying to 
deceive us; he is trying to make us believe that his view of 
New York is as topsy-turvy as his word canvas is. The truth 
of the matter is that this book is one of reminiscence, of auto- 
biography. Here and there we are able to pick up comments 
on art and life and music that disclose him in his true colors. 
When he tries to keep up with the swirl of New York nervous- 
ness, and when he views the city’s maw, the city’s thousand 
eyes, the city’s brain and soul, he gets a little out of breath, 
and his moments of pause, no less than of poise, are when he 
becomes himself again and paints his pictures from the calm 
spirit of a middle-aged observer. His lack of social point of 
view shows how sedulously he tries to don the youthful cloak 
and become a New Yorker of 1915, rather than one of the 
eighties. 

His new book is like a fruit salad—a mixture of all sorts 
of things. When you least expect it, he pauses in his mad 
rush, and talks well of his likes and dislikes—that section, for 
instance, on the Metropolitan Museum of Art. At other times, 
adhering to his impressionistic lack of unity, he visits Coney 
Island, and under cover of darkness, after the din and strug- 
gle from which he was immeasurably weary, he touches on the 
tragedies of life as seen on the beach during a hot night. 

Let us imagine this: that it were possible to place Mr. 
Huneker in an exalted place as censor of a city; let us say 
that he could go hither and thither in New York, and abolish 
all, at the wave of a hand, that does not strike his particular 
fancy. What would we find? A New York very much like 
what the city was when Mr. Huneker was a young man. And 
that’s his real attitude, despite the noise and din of his pic- 
turesque wording. 

There is no doubt that we are what Mr. Huneker paints 
us to be, a malestrom of indiscretion, indirection and indiges- 


*New Cosmopolis. By James Huneker. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 








tion. The whole impression in that respect is good. But I 
would have liked much better if Mr. Huneker had put on his 
felt slippers at his fireside, and written us a book of New York 
in the eighties instead of in 1915. 

In order to give us a larger volume, he has slipped in a few 
studies of European cities before the war; they are a little out 
of place in a guide book which in tempo beats between the 
Battery and Spuyten Duyvil. Here’s a book that, issued in 
paper, with the Statue of Liberty stamped on its cover, would 
be a classic were it sold as a guide. But bound uniformly with 
Mr. Huneker’s other volumes I do not think it will add greatly 
to his fame. Tempora mutantur! 

Montrose J. Moses. 


Paths of Glory* 


HE articles written by Irvin S. Cobb from the front of 
I the great European battle-line and regions thereabout, 
and afterwards published in “The Saturday Evening 
Post,” are among the best of the war reports that have ap- 
peared anywhere in America. The Cobb genius is again in 
the ascendant with material so wonderful as this, and the Cobb 
imagination plays over the Cobb observation in a brilliant 
fashion that makes the word pictures of this skilled writer rich 
in color and very real in quality of atmosphere. 

Cobb’s war articles now find permanent form in a good- 
sized book, a book that will be one of the few of the many war 
books written for the occasion that will go on living. For 
here we have accuracy combined with literary quality and 
charm, a book that will form part of the historic documentary 
evidence of the greatest conflict and the most unique war of 
modern times. 

Mr. Cobb writes from Belgium when that country was at 
the most dramatic stage of its invasion; he writes from Ger- 
many right out of the midst of the Kaiser’s strongest activi- 
ties; he writes from France when all France was rallying to 
protect Paris from a possible siege; he writes from England 
when the Island kingdom was at the height of its anxious 
preparations. Mr. Cobb holds the American tradition of neu- 
trality with a skill that is remarkable; he tries to show what 
happened and not what might have happened nor the reasons 
for the happenings. When he was finished he came back to 
America, but he had sent before him the most remarkable ac- 
count of the events of the far side of the Atlantic that we will 


be able to find even after the war has become almost ancient 
history. 


Kitchenert 


R. BEGBIE has written a comprehensive biography of 

Lord Kitchener that is also a masterly analysis of 

character. He terms Kitchener an “organizer of vic- 
tory,” and he shows how the English nation, almost, as it were, 
to a man turned to the hero of the Boer War in the moment 
of national crisis and asked him to guide them through the 
troublous days of a world war. 

It is not that Kitchener is brilliant—he is far otherwise. 
From boyhood up he has been a plodder. But he has a brute 
force that makes his will indomitable and even as he has raised 
himself to the foremost ranks, so can he exercise the power 
necessary to make men carry out his plans. 

Foremost is Kitchener an organizer, a general who maps 
out and figures the way through a hard place. Nothing will 
stop him once he has started, though it may take something 
powerful to make him start. 

To-day, maintains Mr. Begbie, the British Empire regards 
Lord Kitchener as its biggest source of salvation. The people 


*Paths of Glory. By Irvin S. Cobb. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50, postpaid. 

*Kitchener, Organizer of Victory. By Harold Begbie. 
Hough‘on Mifflin Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
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and the government alike are prepared to give him his own 
way, and having handed over to him the keys of authority 
they can afford to wait—they know that this man will not 
fail them. 

The book contains some interesting human touches, throw- 
ing sidelights on Lord Kitchener’s private life and character. 

Kitchener the man is little-known, but a knowledge of him 
makes him more likable and more of a man. 

Mr. Begbie has done his work well. He has an instinct 
for analysis and a gift for interpretation. 


California the W onderful* 


EVER before has so comprehensive and complete a study 
N of California been made. Mr. Markham shows that he 
is historian as well as poet. He has gathered together 
a mass of data; he has absorbed scenery; he has utilized ex- 


*California the Wonderful. By Edwin Markham. Hearst’s 
International Library Company. 
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periences of an unique sort, and he has turned out a classic of 
the Golden State of the West, now so much in the eye of the 
nation as the great Exposition draws a world-crowd to its gates. 

Mr. Markham was born in the West and lived for many 
years in California. He was rancher, school-teacher and news- 
paper man, and in each capacity he came into contact with dif- 
ferent phases of the State. He reviews the growth of Califor- 
nia geologically; he takes up her history with the minutest 
detail; he goes into her every corner to find new beauties and 
undiscovered charms that belong to her. He climbs her moun- 
tains, follows her rivers, roams her woods. He is acquainted 
with her people and he shares his acquaintance; he takes up 
her literary history and the man who made it—many of them 
his friends. He does it all in a way that interests, and yet 
so that one knows it not to be a piece of imaginative achieve- 
ment, but an authentic piece of research and descriptive work. 
To the student it will be invaluable; to the traveler it will be 
a continuous joy, while to the stay-at-home reader it will re- 
veal a wonderful and unfamiliar but inspiring realm. 


* 
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By H. Hayden Sands 


O BE glad as the lark on the wing, 
I And as free to run 


Up through the clouds till we sing 
With the Morning Sun; 


To be glad as the waves of the Sea, 
And as strong to fight 

With the storms and the things which be 
In the outer Night; 


To have faith in the light of the Sun 
And the joys of Man, 

To have trust when the day it is done— 
As best each can; 


To hide in our hearts (as the Night 
The shadows enfold) 

Those sorrows too holy for sight, 
And the tears which they hold; 


To be strong with Hope, as a Star 
That is strong with light; 

To be bold, yet never to war 
With the God of Right; 


So let us live! till on Land and Deep 
The low lights lie; 

So let us trust till we fall asleep— 
Even Thou, even I! 





The Bhvcads Shic 


By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


DREAM ship sailed in view to-day, 
With ne’er a pause to make reply; 
A soul cried out, “Whither away! 
Oh, why such haste in passing by?” 


Yet hark! It seemed there came a voice, 
Tenderly sweet, and soft, and low, 

Across the waves: It said “Rejoice 
That thou hast seen a dream ship go!” 


High thoughts it bears to the world’s end; 
Thou’lt be in touch with things afar 

If thou hasten thy wind to send. 

Sure it sails neath a guiding star. 


The dream ship goes o’er waters wide, 
While thou must bide upon the shore, 
Questioning if the changing tide 
Shall bring it back to view once more. 


And if it ne’er returns thou’lt know 
The harbor of all dreams is gained. 
Then be glad to have seen it go; 
Glad, though the passing thy heart pained. 


* * 


* * * + 


A dream ship sailed in view to-day, 
Thrilling a soul as it passed by, 


Into the mystic far away, 


Under the stars where no dreams die. 


Laughter 


By H. 


AUGHTER is a merry thing, 
Laughter, is a King! 
Laughter is a tiny god 
Ever on the wing; 
None too great to greet him, 
Pleading of his treasures, 
None too poor to meet him 
Seeking, from his measures, 
Fleeting little pleasures! 


Hayden Sands 


Laughter, when the day is done, 
Laughing with the sun, 

Laughing through the green world, 
Laughter, full of fun, 

Laughs with his crowds along, 
Yet he never tires! 

O what a merry throng— 
Laughter, and Lyres 
And bright-eyed Choires! 


Laughter is a jolly King 
Laughing with the Spring, 


Fat little funny god 


Swinging in a swing— 

Laughing through each cloud that is, 
Down through the showers; 

O what a crowd is his! 


Sunshine and Flowers 
And happy-voiced Hours! 





Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


E HAVE here* an interesting book on an important 
W subject. It was written before the war and is there- 
fore free from bias on that score and it is published 
anonymously, the author, as the publishers tell us in a note, is 
a Dalmatian of Italian nationality, and an Austrian subject. 
His work was but just completed when the war broke out and 
he was enrolled in the Austrian Army, sent to Galicia, and has 
not since been heard of. 

For over twenty-five hundred years the Adriatic has been 
the scene of racial conflicts between the various people occupy- 
ing its shores or attempting to get a foothold on them. And 
it is a prize worth fighting for, since it penetrates into the 
heart of Europe and constitutes a splendid waterway for traffic 
between the rich valley of the Po and the lands beyond the 
Alps on the one hand, and the Near East, the Middle, and the 
Far, on the other. IIlyrians, Gauls, Greeks, Romans, Byzan- 
tines, Normans, Venetians, Slavs, Magyars and Turks all strug- 
gled to establish their dominion over the narrow sea, each suc- 
ceeding for a time; and now the conflict is as keen, though so 
far without bloodshed, between the Italians, the Austrians and 
the Slavs. 

The part played by the Adriatic in European history is a 
strange and interesting one. By way of the Adriatic, Rome 
reached Dalmatia and the Near East, and by the land routes 
bordering on its northern shores the Barbarians invaded Italy. 
The author’s thesis is to prove the close connection between 
Italy and the opposite coast which has ever existed. Geo- 
graphically that shore belongs to the Balkan peninsula, but 
its mountains are a continuation of the Alps, and even Dalmatia 
has, as Edward Freeman wrote, “not a little the air of a thread, 
a finer, a branch cast forth from the western peninsula.” On 
historical grounds, too, the same contention may be supported, 
for when the Roman Empire was divided in A. D. 395 Dalmatia 
was assigned to the Western and not to the Eastern half, and 
it is mainly from the West that it has received its civilization. 
The two most brilliant periods in the history of the eastern 
shore were those in which it was dependent on Western rulers 
—under the Romans, whose splendor is attested by the impos- 
ing ruins of Polo, Spalato and Salona, and under the Venetians, 
when there arose a whole chain of towns from Capodistria to 
the wild Albanian coast, all bearing the unmistakable impress 
of the Serenissima. 

The author believes that the Italians cannot claim absolute 
territorial dominion over the whole eastern shore, but that they 
are destined to be the predominant power. He wisely insists 
that it is Italy’s interest to come to an understanding with the 
Southern Slavs and to favor the development of the Balkan 
States bordering on the Adriatic. 

The future of the Adriatic, he concludes, is to remain ever 
a longitudinal waterway, but its narrowness should promote 
crosswise traffic to a greater extent than at present; and with 
the progress of the Balkan lands, South Italy should also de- 
rive advantage; and Italy’s mission will be to spread civilization 
by way of Venice, Ancona, Bari and eventually Trieste and 
Italian Istria, throughout the Balkans. 


official staff at Aden than Mr. Wyman Bury’s.+ He had 
been employed in various delicate negotiations with the 
tribes in the rearland and with the neighboring tribes as far 
as Hadramaut, where his remarkable familiarity with the South 


GS one years ago few figures were more familiar to the 


Arabic dialects made his services exceptionally valuable. 


*L’Adriatico. Milan: Treves. 
+Arabia Infelix, or the Turks in Yamen. 
Bury. Macmillan. 


The 





By G. Wyman 


results of his experiences were set forth in a book, The Land 
of Uz, which at once marked the author as an original and in- 
dependent authority on a subject too little known. His present 
book, if it lacks something of the personal touch of the former, 
and is more chary of conversations and those “anecdotes” most 
of us love, is a valuable survey of the province of Yemen. All 
Mr. Bury does tell us is so significant, and so obviously at first 
hand, that we cannot help asking for more. Some of his little 
pieces of genre painting are inimitable, as for instance, the 
description of the local “Petty sessions.” 

“There is much to be seen and heard in the local courts 
among the hills of Yamen that would refresh those jaded minds 
that cling to official etiquette. The parties to a civil suit will 
always wrangle in open court and sometimes fight desperately 
until separated by superior force. In a criminal case the pris- 
oner always brings a substantial meal in case of an adverse 
verdict, and usually eats it while being interrogated, to pre- 
serve his dignity and to collect his wits. ‘Prison,’ said a debtor 
under sentence, ‘How can I go to prison when I’m in the middle 
of a week’s ploughing?’ The case was finally settled by agree- 
ment. The ‘court’ is open to all, and throughout the proceed- 
ings market-women will stroll in and offer eggs and poultry 
to the bench at current rates.” 

Mr. Bury shows that there is plenty of cultivable land in 
the Yamen, capable of great improvement under scientific irri- 
gation and with adequate roads. What is needed is a firm, 
benevolent rule such as has been introduced into Egypt (with 
a Moslem at the head, if possible) and money for roads, har- 
bors and irrigation works. With Egypt incorporated into the 
British Empire on the one side, and on the other Basra oc- 
cupied by British troops and looking forward to the more 
benign rule promised by Lord Hardinge, it is probable that 
the detested authority of Turkey, which is thoroughly ineffi- 
cient and bankrupt, and extends over only a small part of the 
country, will soon give place to the same protectorate which 
has done so much for Egypt. 


ITH the issue of these four volumes* Miss Morris 

W brings her great undertaking to a close. Her intro- 

ductions to each volume increase our knowledge of 

and admiration for her father. They enable us to see him in 

his family the very life and joy of all. She tells us of his fa- 

vorite books which he read aloud to them and discussed with 

them. These ranged from Handley Cross and Huckleberry 

Finn to the Bible. Besides these introductions we have his own 

writings in a splendid edition, and no doubt all great libraries 
will take steps to possess them. 


HE late Mr. Henry Pemberton, Jr., believed that the plays 

I of Shakespeare were written by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and in this book,} published after his death we have his 
reasons for this belief. Like most of the literature devoted to 
prove that there was no such person as Shakespeare, but that 
some one else wrote under this nom-de-plume, we find a great 
straining of all that can be said in favor of his theory and an 
almost complete passing over of the evidence on the other side. 
His principal argument is that Shakespeare owed many things 
in his plays to Raleigh’s Discovery of Guiana—a volume pub- 
lished in 1596. But this is more simply accounted for by the 
supposition that Shakespeare had read the book than that 
Raleigh was also the writer of the plays. On the other hand, 


*The Collected Works of William Morris. With Introduc- 
tions by his Daughter, May Morris. Vols. XXI-XXIV. Long- 
mans. 

+Shakespeare and Sir Walter Raleigh. Lippincott. 
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Mr. Pemberton fits the events of Raleigh’s life very neatly to 
the life of the author of the plays, and the book will be in- 
teresting to those who care for the curiosities of the subject. 


HIS little book* is full of amusing examples of those ec- 
I centricities of speech which are generally designated 
“Bulls” and mostly attributed to Irishmen. Mr. Percy, 
however, at the outset points out that the Irish have by no 
means a monopoly of “Bulls,” though he claims that the Irish 
variety has generally a peculiar quality of its own—the quality 
characteristically summed up by the Irishman who said that, 
unlike those of other nations, Irish bulls were always pregnant. 
But in point of sheer absurdity the non-Irish bull is often 
perfect. Thus Mr. Percy quotes the case of the Portuguese 
Mayor who, in offering a reward for the recovery of the re- 
mains of a drowned man, enumerated among the recognizable 
marks that “the deceased had an impediment in his speech.” 
Mr. Percy gives us a good collection of bulls and blunders 
of all sorts, but there are many omitted, of course, such as 
that of the Kerry doctor, who, alluding to the ravages of an 
epidemic, observed “Bedad, there are people dying who never 
died before.” Then there is the despairing cri de coeur, “The 
state of affairs is enough to make a man commit suicide or 
perish in the attempt.” There is, too, a good one in a short 
story of Sheridan Le Fanu: “The only way to prevent what’s 


*Bulls and Blunders. By J.C. Percy. Dublin and London: 
Mecredy, Percy & Co. 





passed is to put a stop to it before it happens.” And the speech 
of a Scotch M. P. in the House: “The pale face of the British 
soldier is the backbone of the Indian Army.” 

To those who care for these things this little book will 
afford a pleasant way of passing some odd minutes. 


R. THOMPSON is a wandering scholar of much learn- 
M ing who has traveled little trodden ways of the Near 

East. He has ridden down the Tigris and floated down 
the Euphrates; he has gone by the desert road from Der ez-Zor 
to Mosul, and he has come through the heart of Cappdocia. He 
has copied the great record of Behistun, swinging perilously on 
the face of the scrap in an improvised “cradle”; he has dug 
into Ninevah, into the ruins of a Coptic convent in a remote 
desert valley of Egypt, and into the virgin mounds of Carche- 
mish, and he has wandered about Sinai. He does not tell us 
much about his spade work, but a good deal about Behistun, 
of which he gives us two notable photographs. One of these, 
which looks along the rock ledge below the inscription into a 
distance of dazzling light, is a fascinating view. 

Mr. Thompson paints his Eastern scenes with careful 
truth.* He is often informing, and one is always conscious that 
there is a background of long and wide experience. He faith- 
fully represents the outside and obvious of the Oriental man, 
but does not seem to reveal his soul. 


*A Pilgrim’s Script. By R. Campbell Thompson. John 
Lane. 








Slumber 


By H. Percival Allen 


LUMBER hath winged across the world; 
The babe she lulls to rest 
Sinking its tired head of gold 

Lies dreaming on her breast. 
The strong have ceased to strive, and those, 

Who weak, have struggled long, 
Now breathe the even rhyme of sleep, 

Like an unbroken song. 


Wrapped in the foldings of her robe 
Tranquillity she bring, 

The clamor and the strife are hushed, 
Stilled by her drooping wings, 

While from the shadow of the hills, 
Where stars turn silently, 

There creeps the whisper of the winds 
Through every waiting tree. 


O blessed spirit of the night, 
That like God’s peace descends 
To silence for a little while 
A world where greed contends, 
Grant to the weary and the wronged 
Thy sweet forgetfulness, 
And gently with thy opiate touch 
The broken-hearted biess. 





SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN | 
(MRS. EVERARD COTES) 
By MARJORY MACMURCHIE 


ESIDES being born a novelist, Mrs. Cotes 
B brought to her work, which has always been to 

her a source of exquisite enjoyment, a brave 
spirit of adventure. Without this purpose of going 
eut to seek what is behind the turn of the road, it 
is difficult to say whether or not Mrs. Cotes’ many 
fine novels would ever have been written. She was 
born in the town of Brantford, Ontario, sometime in 
the eighteen-sixties, in the years when it would have 
taken almost a miracle to convince a publisher that a girl of 
Canadian birth could be a novelist. This publishing attitude 
was a real obstacle to the pursuit of letters in Canada not 
many years ago. Long after Mrs. Cotes had proved triumph- 
antly that she was a novelist by right of birth and that nothing 
could keep her from achieving the success she desired so well, 
a Canadian editor who was more favorable than most editors 
to aspiring Canadian writers assured a beginner that he had 
been told by publishers in the United States they would never 
accept a manuscript if they knew it had been written by a 
Canadian. No Canadian could write a successful novel; it was 
impossible for a Canadian to have the right point of view, so 
these publishers said. The incident is related merely to show 
what Mrs. Cotes had to overcome, in addition to the usual diffi- 
culties incidental to the career of a novelist. Gay, courageous, 
light-hearted, wearing her love of adventure in the great world 
like a rose, Miss Duncan set out from the little town of Brant- 
ford, impelled by her birthright which was to see all manner 
of interesting places and to write tales of the characters of 
men and women and of what they will do, driven by their own 
souls and the force of circumstance. 

Miss Duncan was educated in Brantford. She became a 
teacher, like so many other clever Canadian girls, taught the 
most junior class of all, and during her short term as an in- 
structor formed the friendship of her school inspector, Mr. 
George W. Ross, afterwards Sir George W. Ross, and Premier 
of Ontario. This friendship continued as long as Mr. Ross 
lived. Miss Duncan had a scintillating wit. The world wore 
magic colors to her. Few indeed who met her who had them- 
selves any talent failed to recognize and appreciate this eager 
gifted personality, with the power to turn a dull world gay 
and to reveal hidden wealth of meaning in what may have 
seemed commonplace incident. Writing has always been to 
Miss Duncan the breath of life. When she was a school girl, 
the Toronto “Globe” accepted an essay which the youthful au- 
thor had believed to be worth sending out for publication. A 
year or so after this first publication the Louisiana Exposition 
was held in New Orleans. A poster in the Brantford station 
promised alluring tropical color, adventure, all the strangeness 
and romance of the far away. It was a simple matter for 
one who had the instinct and imagination of a writer. Miss 
Duncan arranged to send letters from New Orleans to a num- 
ber of Canadian newspapers. Her journey south was the first 
beautiful foretaste of many travels and romantic happenings. 
Later she wrote for “The Washington Post.” One of the 
Washington assignments she remembers was to interview Mr. 
William Dean Howells, then a well-known author, although 
scarcely as famous as he is to-day. By some mischance Miss 
Duncan was disappointed in securing a meeting with Mr. 
Howells, but on her way up-stairs to her room in the hotel 
she passed Mr. Howells’ door. Outside the door was a pair of 
the author’s boots. Immediately the journalist perceived what 


she could write. The day following “The Post” pub- 
lished an interview with Mr. Howells’ boots. Evi- 
dently the great novelist did justice to the genius of 
the interviewer, for he sought the acquaintance of the 
young lady who had written the article. 

In the years immediately following Miss Duncan 
wrote as “Garth Grafton” for the Toronto “Globe,” 
afterwards joining the staff of “The Montreal Star.” 
For “The Star’ Miss Duncan wrote the Parlia- 

mentary correspondence from Ottawa for at least one session. 
Miss Duncan is probably the only woman journalist.who has 
ever written from the Press Gallery at Ottawa. Among the 
men who were Ottawa correspondents at the same time were 
Sir John Willison, now of “The Toronto News,” and Canadian 
correspondent of “The London Times.” 

Still the call of adventure and of the iwvelist’s genius 
was insistent. In 1889, in the days wheu transcontinental 
railways were still regarded as marvelous, and the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was far from being an old story, 
Miss Duncan and a friend set out to travel round the world. 
Miss Duncan wrote travel letters 1or “The Montreal Star.” 
These letters appeared as well in an English publication. Later 
they were revised and published in book form as A Social De- 
parture. This was in 1890. 

The young writer had won a triumph. So fresh, so deli- 

cate, so airy, so pungent, so full of delicious humor, the book 
found thousands of friends and admirers. It still maintains 
its place as one of the best contemporary books of travel. In 
her later books Mrs. Cotes’ style has lost some of the delightful 
simplicity of her early work. The study of character and of 
politics has grown to be absorbing. Since the publication of 
A Social Departure she has written some twenty novels. To 
each book she has given concentration, a fire of thought, pur- 
pose and effort, and 
exceptional ability. 
The first early 
careless rapture 
has been _ with- 
drawn, and in its 
place has risen the 
full light of the 
novelist’s searching 
knowledge of char- 
acter and motive. 
Mrs. Cotes is first 
among Canadian 
novelists, and is in 
the front rank of 
women novelists in 
English - speaking 
countries. 

On her journey 
round the world 
she met in India 
Mr. Everard Cotes, 
then Deputy Super- 
intendent of the In- 
dian Museum at 
Calcutta, now Man- 


aging Director of Mrs. Everard Cotes 
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Calcutta. 1901, Mrs. Everard Cotes, second righthand 


the Indian News Agency, which is the associated press of In- 
dia. They were married the following year. Since that time 
Mrs. Cotes’ home has been at Simla in India. She, however, 
frequently spends a great part of the year in London, and 
every few years comes for a lengthy visit to Canada. There 
are few citizens of the British Empire who link a number of 
its countries together as closely as does Mrs. Cotes. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cotes have visited frequently Prince Rupert, which is the 
terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific on the Pacific Ocean; they 
are at home in Brantford and Toronto; months of the year they 


spend in their flat in London; and in both Calcutta and Simla 
they are counted as residents. This world-citizenship is re- 


flected in Mrs. Cotes’ novels. A Social Departure was followed 
by An American Girl in London, one of the most knowledgable, 
sympathetic studies of the American temperament that has 
ever been written. Other American stories by Mrs. Cotes are 
Those Delightful Americans, A Voyage of Consolation and A 
Daughter of To-Day. In this last named story the heroine is 
an American girl whose desire is to win fame by creative work 
in London. Mrs. Cotes has written as well a remarkable series 
of Indian novels. Among these are The Simple Adventures of 
a Memsahib, His Honor and a Lady, The Path of a Star and 


A Burnt Offering, which is a striking study in Indian 
politics. Her Canadian books are The Imperialist, full 
of delightful humor, and of a deep sympathetic under- 
standing of Canadian ways and Canadian character, 
and Cousin Cinderella, which is the story of a Canadian 
girl in London. The Consort is a very clever story of 
English society. Two of her finest books have been kept 
to be named at the end. The Story of Sonny Sahib is 
perhaps her most perfect work. It is written in ex- 
quisite English, and tells the story of a little English 
boy in.the Indian Mutiny. If Mrs. Cotes had written 
nothing else this little book should keep her name in 
remembrance. The Other Side of the Latch is a book 
written of an Indian garden, which deserves to be 
placed alongside Sonny Sahib. Mrs. Cotes’ latest novel 
is His Royal Happiness, published by D. Appleton & 
Co., which is appearing as a serial in “The Woman at 
Home” and in “The Ladies’ Home Journal” of Phila- 
delphia. His Royal Happiness is an international novel. 
The hero belongs to the Royal Family of Great Britain, 
and the heroine is the daughter of an ex-President of 
the United States. The story promises to have an un- 
usual success. 
Mrs. Cotes works hard, and she works steadily, no 
matter in what part of the world she may be. In India, 
England or Canada, her work is her close companion. It is a 
lesson in authorship to see the infinite pains with which she 
revises her work. No shade of meaning can be too delicately 
expressed. No scene can be worked out too carefully. 

Mrs. Cotes is of pure British stock. Her father, Mr. 
Charles Duncan, for many years a leading merchant in Brant- 
ford, was a Scotchman. The attachment which existed be- 
tween the Scottish-Canadian merchant and his daughter who 
had won fame as a writer, was very strong. When Mr. Dun- 
can first came to Canada he stayed for a short time in New 
Brunswick and there met and married his wife who was a 
native Canadian, daughter of an Irishman. Naturally, Mrs. 
Cotes’ own countrypeople are proud of this gifted Canadian 
woman. She set out on her brave adventure to conquor the 
world, and she has succeeded. As an artist she has high rank, 
and she has an undiminishing love for her native country and 
a firm belief in its great destiny. She has proved that a Can- 
adian girl born in an Ontario town may have the gift, the spirit 
of adventure, and the indomitable perseverance necessary to 
become a novelist of widespread reputation whose work is as 
craftsman-like and full of art as if she had been born in any 
country of old traditions. 


Hope 


By Edward H. S. Terry 


I 

ITTLE, rosy, smiling Hope, 

i} Nodding, teasing when we grope,— 
Throwing kisses to Despair 

Till he looks so debonair 
One would almost think him kind— 
Soother of a troubled mind, 
Laughing all our fears away, 
Bidding Joy his flight delay, 
Running, hiding, ne’erthe less 
Constant in thy wish to bless— 
Daughter of stout Jollity, 
What would man be without thee! 


II 
Jocund, fair, indeed, art thou 
As the buds upon the bough 
When the song the robins sing, 
Blown by winds of early spring, 
Comes to petaled, waiting ears— 
Scatterer of April’s tears, 
Making earth, with one accord, 
Bloom to greet the risen Lord— 
Wanderer that comes again, 
Comforterer and boon to men, 
Life is good because of thee, 
Best friend of humanity! 





The New Y ork Theaters 


A Jocose Inigma 


MET a man the other day who had, 
several years ago, visited Bernard 
Shaw. “I shall tell on him,” he con- 


fessed; “I shall picture him as the most 
domestic of men, as the most deferential 
of talkers, as the most polite of arguers.” 
He told me this as though it were quite 
a new discovery, whereas, ever since the 
afternoon of Arnold Daly’s first matinee 


of Candida, I have felt that the cloven 
hoof was only a masquerade. You can’t 
keep Shaw out of a theatrical season 
very long: we have now had Pygmalion, 
Androcles, You Never Can Tell and The 
Doctor’s Dilemma, and all of them have 
given us freshness of enjoyment—the 
beau ideal of the theater, no matter what 
our individual prejudices may be. 

It is strange how slow American man- 
agers are. The Dilemma was written 
many years ago; it was given at the 
Court Theater as far back as 1906, and 
it had even had a revival in London be- 
fore it struck New York. Mr. Barker 
has brought it over in his repertory, and 
as the one justification of the other side 
of his stage management he has given 
us stage sets entirely different from his 
decorative theories. In fact, by the taste 
and naturalness of his scenes, he con- 
fesses that there comes a time when 
symbolism will not do, when color must 
be made subservient to daily life, when 
imagination must be made to travel the 
road of common things, but to travel it 
in familiar fashion. The mounting of 
The Doctor’s Dilemma was all that could 
be desired, for it was within reason and 
conveyed the full atmosphere. 

Four hours of dialog, with intermis- 
sions a cigarette length, would be un- 
bearable in anyone devoid of ideas; but 
from scene to scene, sometimes in Mo- 
liére fashion, at other times in modern 
dialectical fashion—here making fun of 


By Montrose J . Moses 


himself, there flaying the doctors in a 
gentle fashion, Shaw forgot all about 
time, and so his curtain fell as another 
day was born. I would like to go to a 
performance entirely free of the lay- 
man; where doctors only were allowed. 
There would be much revelry, I am sure, 
for the satire that Shaw brings to bear 
on their foibles, on the accidental dis- 
coveries which receive the sanction of 
society rather than of science, is of the 
most good-natured character. It would 
be impossible for Shaw to be so brilliant 
in so many quarters if he did not have 
a love for humanity which transcended 
his criticism of social condition. 

The preface that precedes the printed 
play is a very twisted treatise, with a 
fund of information so arranged as to 
fall into paradox at Shaw’s bidding. In 
many respects it repeats very prosaically 
what is later stated in sharp and clever 
quirps in the drama itself. Shorn of its 
story even, The Doctor’s Dilemma would 
be a debate of amusing proportions. But 
there is fiction mingled with fact, and it 
is this fiction which constitutes the 
dilemma. 

Supposing you were a doctor who had 
just discovered a serum that would kill 
the tubercular germ; supposing your hos- 
pitals were so crowded with those seek- 
ing your cure that you had to weigh 
every case applying—using a standard 
that was ethical, rather than one that 
had anything to do specifically with the 
disease; supposing that you had to judge 
between two cases, one a member of your 
own profession—as poor as a church- 
mouse—the other an artist who was a 
good artist, but a degenerate specimen 
of manhood. What would you do? 
Furthermore let us suppose the case pre- 
sented itself to the doctor in this fash- 
ion: my tubercular physician is a mighty 
poor practitioner, even though he is a 


good sort of a fellow; my artist is un- 
doubtedly a genius and he has a wife I 
am in love with and could marry were 
the husband out of the way? How would 
you solve the dilemma? 

Shaw does it in this manner: In or- 
der to see whether he will take the case 
of the artist, he invites him and his wife 
to a dinner, at which there are present 
all the brilliant examples of the London 
medical profession—men whom we have 
met in the first act, and all of whom 
have pet axes to grind. It is then dis- 
covered that the artist is perfectly with- 
out moral stamina: he borrows money, 
he trades on the attractiveness of his 
wife, he tries to cheat all the doctors 
under their very noses, and sees no rea- 
son why they should object—in fact, he 
does everything to disgust Sir Colenso, 
the tubercular specialist, who refuses his 
case and takes up that of his friend. 
With the result that the artist dies in an 
interminably long death strubble, but 
not before he has implanted in his wife’s 
memory a picture of himself as the su- 
perlative artist, who loves the beautiful. 
All the doctors are present, and even in 
the midst of their disgust for the-man, 
they cannot. but feel a- certain. amount 
of appreciation forthe attractiveness of 
his personal equation. 

He dies, and Sir Colenso ‘feels that he 
has made the wife a widow for good rea- 
sons indeed. But she will have nothing 
to do with him, and marries a nonenity, 
after she has extolled the virtues of her 
dead lover in a biography of large pro- 
portions. The ending is one of Shaw’s 
tricks with romance, one of his baffling 
turns of mood, in the hope of throwing 
dust in the eyes of his readers or his 
hearers. But if you will examine the 
person of the conservative doctor in the 
play, who is a solid rock of old-fashioned 
skepticism in the presence of the fash- 
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ionable dilitantes with medicine and the 
knife, then you will see some of the out- 
lines of George Bernard Shaw, though 
he would in all probability deny the 
snapshot. 

The Doctor’s Dilemma has had a his- 
tory in the evolution; suffice it here to 
say that there is hardly a discussion in 
it which has not a basis in actual obser- 
vation, so that, when the papers railed 
against the anarchism of Shaw, he only 
referred the writers to places where 
others had said almost the same thing 
as he made his characters echo. In Hen- 
derson’s Biography you will find this 
very satisfactorily stated. And while it 
does not throw light in any way on the 
play, it does lend interest, as any per- 
sonal data are sure to do, to the evolution 
of the dramatist. 

Mr. Barker’s production goes with 
much polish and finish. The cast is ex- 
cellent, the doctors being sharply de- 
fined. As Jennifer, Miss Lillah Mc- 
Carthy had several excellent moments, 
though she has the terrible fault of un- 
yielding coldness. As Sir Patrick Cul- 
len, Mr. Lionel Braham, in a basso voice 
that sometimes sank into the depths of 
his beard, gave us much lovableness of 
characterization, while as Sir Colenso, 
Mr. Ian Maclaren was dignified and 
clear cut. Mr. Heggie’s debonnair Sir 
Ralph was a little too nervous and jerky. 
As the ambitious surgeon, Mr. Arnold 
Lucy was commendable. 

Altogether, this is one of the pleas- 
urable performances of the season. 


A Splendid Revival 


N April 15, 1895, Trilby first saw 
O the light as a play. It created 

a furor, on the strength of the 
book which was creating a greater furor 
in the publishing world; and on the 
streets, the urchins began whistling 
“Sweet Alice Ben Bolt.” Miss Virginia 
Harned as the model with the beautiful 
foot, and Mr. Wilton Lackaye as Sven- 
gali, were the talk of the town, and the 
play rolled on its way for many weeks 
and months. Then, as all successes fade, 
this one was forgotten, until a new gen- 
eration of playgoers clamored for it, 
and Miss Virginia Harned came forward 
again. Another period has passed, and 
now it is twenty years since the premiere 
of Trilby! To judge by the splendor of 
the latest revival, and the enthusiasm of 
the audience, Messrs. Brooks, Shubert 
and Brady in this instance know what 
the public wants. Trilby has lost none 
of its atmosphere. We set as nought the 
theatricalism of Svengali’s hypnotic pow- 
ers when we see the dramatic effective- 
ness of Lackaye’s work in the third act: 
the staginess of certain scenes as han- 
dled by Paul M. Potter, who dramatized 
DuMaurier’s story, is lost in the snap 
and verve of the whole. Which only 
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Lil'ah McCarthy 


goes to prove that while technique is a 
great factor in the literary life of a 
play, spirited acting, with big, broad 
character appeal, goes a great way 
toward making a theater triumph. 

The consequence is that Trilby, as now 
revived, is playing to crowded houses. 
This time it is not Miss Virginia Harned 
who is taking the title réle, and in all 
deference to her own art, the character 
has never been touched until Miss Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry was given it. Pictorially 
she seems to have stepped from Du- 
Maurier’s pages—in beauty, in girlish- 
ness and—as indication of her undoubted 














Granville Barker 


understanding of the réle—in psychology. 
If, in the opening scenes, Mr. Lackaye, 
as Svengali, appeared too mechanical, 
he rose to excellent heights in his third 
act, where, between the two—an inter- 
cLange of work which was invigorating 
to witness—we were forced to feel some- 
thing of the hypnotic fact. Miss Terry 
does her own singing, and while her voice 
is marked by no dramatic color at all, 
it is sweet and satisfying, especially if 
we balance all the forces at work to pro- 
duce the spiritual phenomenon in Trilby. 

If one has not read the book in a long 
while, it is about time to refresh mem- 
ory. Mr. Burr McIntosh, Mr. Brandon 
Tynan and Mr. MacFarlane as Taffy, 
Little Billie, and the Laird, came upon 
the stage like old friends, and when Mr. 
Ditrichstein as Zou-Zou said, “Mes en- 
fants, attention,” and they all marched 
off to the Marseillaise, there was a gen- 
eral tremor of excitement in the au- 
dience, followed by an outburst of ap- 
plause. 

It may not be critical in me to be so 
enthusiastic; it may be a confession of 
my age, and an indication that I am 
reaching that period where I will write 
that plays are not as good as they used 
to be. I cannot help it. Trilby satis- 
fied me. Not that it is a great piece of 
dramatization; not that it contains half 
of what the book contains—it doesn’t 
contain one-quarter the delicious French 
confusion DuMaurier scattered through- 
out his pages! But nevertheless, this all- 
star performance gave me the spirit of 
the story, and I lay it to the credit of 
the acting. When one sees Mr. Ditrich- 
stein making so much out of so small a 
part as Zou-Zou, when Mr. McIntosh can 
color all the studio scenes with the loyal- 
ty of Taffy’s friendship, we begin to 
feel that what is the matter with our 
stage to-day is that the actor has not 
been offered an opportunity. 

Of course, Miss Neilson-Terry has 
been given a chance before, and her 
Shakespearean attempts were not at all 
satisfying. Which only goes to show 
that an actress should undeceive herself 
always as to her abilities, and should not 
rest content until she has found her 
sphere. We have already noticed her 
work in Twelfth Night; maybe she is 
not sufficiently mature for Shakespeare, 
maybe her height detracts from the pic- 
torial effectiveness of Shakespearean 
heroines. However that may be, she has 
found a distinctive réle in Trilby, and 
her audience told her so throughout the 
evening. 

The revival is bound to be a success. 


A Nursery Favorite 
HERE are many people who make 
I it a rule to read Alice in Wonder- 
land once a year, and as there is 
hardly an apt situation in life where Dr. 
Johnson cannot be quoted with good ef- 












fect, so there is scarcely a time when 
some saying from Lewis Carroll’s im- 
mortal nonsense cannot be quoted with 
enlightenment. There have, of course, 
been many attempts to convey Alice from 
the printed page to the stage. Even in 
the author’s lifetime, the story came to 
the theater, and Mr. Dodgson’s biog- 
rapher tells us that on several occasions 
he met the actresses and actors, leaving 
behind him autograph copies of his book, 
and expressing himself as being thor- 
oughly satisfied with the dramatic ver- 
sion. 

Miss Alice Gerstenberg is the latest 
to make a play out of Alice in Wonder- 
land, and there is only one fault to find 
with it—it contains only a bare part of 
what we would like to see of the Alice 
we know. She has been particularly for- 
tunate in little Miss Vivian Tobin who 
brings to the réle of Alice all the sweet, 
naive simplicity that Alice should have. 
And on the whole, the performance is one 
that will please children immensely. In 
fact, the matinees have been so successful 
that the play is being given daily, the 
nights being discontinued. One can see 
that those who have produced the play 
have done so, wisely, on an economical 
scale; the scenes are in flat tones, with 
conventional largeness of design that all 
the more accentuates the color of the 
costumes. The Duchess, the King and 
Queen and Knave of Hearts seem to be 
related to Tenniel in their satisfactory 
appearance, but when we saw the Chesire 
Cat, and Humpty Dumpty, and the Gry- 
phon, we felt as though a strangeness 
had smote us, as though there had come 
over Alice in Wonderland an unfamiliar 
spirit. 

Yet I cannot criticise the production in 
the regular manner. All I want to know 
about it is this: Does it make us love 
the book any the less? And the reply is: 
It serves to whet our appetites. If it 
does that, it does much. I would advise 
every mother who values her nursery 
charge, to hasten to the theater and buy 
seats. I advise all the public libraries 
to buy extra copies of the book, and be 
careful what edition you are bringing on 
the shelves. For this play will undoubt- 
edly raise the value of each copy. There 
is much more in the story—Miss Gersten- 
berg gives only a smattering. The Jab- 
berwocky is barely referred to. I think 
also that her choice of music was un- 
fortunate. I was brought up on very 
musical tunes for “Will you walk a Little 
Faster” and “Turtle Soup”; Mr. Dela- 
mater failed to catch the melody of the 
lines. 

Now and again, during my evening at 
“Alice’—they were giving night per- 
formances then—I heard childish chortles 
of delight, so I think it is best not to 
say anything more. Even so much as 
one chortle is sufficient to convince Miss 
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Gerstenberg that she has “put it over.” 
After seeing it, then read Alice in Won- 
derland over again, in an edition with the 
Tenniel drawings. 


A Few Dramatic Notes 


T IS unfortunate that Mr. Lou-Tel- 
I ligen should have selected Taking 
Chances as his second vehicle this 
season. There is nothing in it to afford 
him remarkable opportunities; besides 
which there is an unfortunate amount of 
vulgarity to the piece which does nothing 
to enhance the volitile character of the 
plot. All this is unfortunate, for the Shu- 
berts did much to stage-manage the 
scenes satisfactorily. The plot tells how 
a clever thief, who has robbed the con- 
tinent of Europe, gets around the various 
Ministers of Police by compromising 
their several wives, in this particular in- 
stance, Madame Blondeau of Nice. With 
a fictitious air of mystery, and a great 
show of savoir faire, Mr. Telligen walks 
through the part, leaving no character- 
ization to remember. He should be care- 
ful of his third vehicle! 
~ ” ~*~ 
If I am warned beforehand, I will not 
see another play of East Side character. 
There was Klein’s The Auctioneer which 
I sat through because of Warfield; 
there was Potash and Perlmutter which 
crowded houses, because Montague Glass 
had whetted curiosity. But when I saw 
Edward Locke’s The Bubble advertised, 
I was caught, because of The Case of 
Becky, and because The Climax had been 
such a superlative success. I found an- 
other Jewish play, this time a delicates- 
sen shop being the atmosphere, and the 
irritable old man in it being victim of a 
swindle which involves his entire sav- 
ings. Is there anything else to say? Save 
that I cannot understand why any young 
man could have blinded himself to the 
noise and slyness of the family for the 
sake of the daughter! Mr. Louis Mann 
could study repose from Warfield. He is 
all over the stage until your head aches, 
and his fun slaps one so soundly that the 
real humor of the part—if there is any 
humor—is lost beneath the guffaw which 
follows. Let Mr. Locke forget there is 
an East Side to New York! 


* * * 





There is a publisher in this city who 
has started a very novel enterprise. He 
has opened a bookstand in the foyers of 
two theaters. With the sanction of Mr. 





Mrs. Neilson Terry 
In Trilby 


Granville Barker, Mr. Lawrence Gomme 
has on sale any evening at Wallack’s all 
the modern plays worth buying at the 
moment, and many books about the the- 
ater. This same idea has been carried 
into effect by him at the Grand Street 
Theater on the Bowery. Are we to infer 
that only when we go to see Mr. Barker’s 
productions, only when we visit the Yid- 
dish Theater are we to be in an intel- 
lectual “holiday humor?” Not by a long 
sight. But I think Mr. Gomme, by his 
attitude, would agree with me that 
through these two channels he has a very 
excellent opportunity of reaching the in- 
tellectual part of New York theatergoers. 
Maybe I am mistaken as to the course of 
intellectualism in New York. Maybe Mr. 
Gomme’s idea will be so popular that we 
will be able to buy Gilbert Murray’s The 
Trojan Women—incidentally Euripides’ 
—at the door of the Winter Garden. It’s 
a good idea, a clever one, and I would 
like to see Mr. Gomme’s bookstands even 
at the Hippodrome. But he would have 
to changes the character of his selections; 
to judge by his tasteful circulars, his 
standard is gratifying and complimen- 
tary. We who read Robert Chambers 
like to feel that others think we read 
Murray and Masefield and Chesterton. 


The Last Lap of the Dramatic Season 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


E ICALLY, when the Bryn 
l awr College girls sing Latin 
hymns from the tower at dawn, 


and the little city girls clad in thin white 
dresses and 


short socks go shivering 





forth to dance about the May poles in 
the park, the theatrical season is over. 
But just as the girls “assume a warmth 
that they have not” while “winter lingers 
in the lap of spring,” so does the thea- 
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trical season linger and lap over into this 
month of flowers. 

Some of the theaters, to be sure, are 
given over to the shadows and the scam- 
pering mice and some to the spring rush 
of amateur performances, but the first 
nighter still has some choice other than 
the toss up between vaudeville and the 
movies. 

Of especial interest is the production 
of Little Mary Mack, at the Lyric, for 
not only has it many Philadelphians in 
the cast, but it is the first play to be 
brought out by the new Philadelphia pro- 
ducing firm headed by Delbert Daven- 
port, also of this city, while Mrs. Keith 
Donaldson known as the “million dollar 
bride” of a prominent Philadelphian is 
the stellar attraction of the performance. 

Mr. Davenport himself is the author 
of the books and lyrics of the play which 
is as he says “altogether American” and 
deals with the adventures of Little Mary 
Mack, of Hackensack, N. J. She is a slip 
of an American girl who, by adroit meth- 
ods, foils a millionaire who plans to 
marry his daughter off to a worthless 
nobleman. It is not a particularly novel 
theme, but Mr. Davenport has worked it 
up very cleverly and some delightfully 
characteristic music has been written for 


Mrs. Keith Donaldson 


it by Sigmund Romberg and Newton 
Ashenfelder. 

The play opened in Wilmington and 
after a “sand-paper tour” of small towns 
to polish off the rough corners, it has 
come to this city for a run. 

Mrs. Donaldson, who has always been 
a striking figure in the social world, has 
long been noted for her dancing, and with 
her partner Mr. Jarvis—another Phila- 
delphian, by the way—does some remark- 
able feature work in Little Mary Mack. 
It was Mrs. Donaldson as will be re- 
membered who won the prize with Baron 
Lache de Meyer at the famed “Tango 
party” of the Duke of Westminster in 
1913, and also carried off all the honors 
at the Concordia de Dance held in Deau- 
ville, France, that same year. 

Others in the cast of the comedy in- 
clude Sylvia Jason, George Harvey, Grace 
Kennicott, Maude Ferniss, Eva Olivotti, 
Adelaide Raine, Harrison Garret, Ernest 
Wood, Fred Graham, Wilson Reynolds, 
Albert Hughes, Thomas F. Manning, 
Jack Rollin, Lambert and Graham and 
others. 

As a musical production, however, it 
has a strong rival in the San Carlo 
Opera Company which is at the Forrest 
Theater. Under the direction of Cheva- 
lier Giuseppi Angelini, former conductor 
of the Melba Grand Opera Company, 
this efficient repertoire company gives 
most excellent grand opera, and in a 
season when opera is as scarce as it has 
been this winter their welcome is not 
surprising. This is their second visit 
this year, so it is not necessary to say 
more than that as usual they are singing 
Italian, German and French operas, the 
repertoire including “Rigoletto,” “The 
Masked Ball,” “Faust,” “Traviata,” “Car- 
men,” “Lucia” and “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” while the more than excellent casts 
include such widely known singers as 
Vaccari, Decrescenzo, Antola, Chabot, 
Alvord, Monetti, Villarias, Casti, Trica- 
rio, Zawner, Cervi, Rossini, Cetti, Sedel- 
mayer, Graziani, Errera, Shalek and 
Galatea. 

At both the Garrick and the Broad the 
season laps over into May, at one with 


"The Little Cafe and at the other with 


She’s In Again. 

The Little Cafe has been seen here 
before and does not need more than a 
word of comment, but its production at 
the Garrick gains an added interest 
through the young prima donna, Miss 
Majorie Gateson. Miss Gateson began 
her career in this city as a member of 
the chorus in the ill fated Damrosch light 
opera, The Dove of Peace, and now with- 
in so short a space of time returns here 
to make her debut as a full fledged prima 
donna. 

Following “The Little Cafe” the Gar- 
rick is to have a brand new three-act 
farce to wind up the season, the new pro- 


duction being most aptly entitled “The 
Last Laugh.” It is a Shubert comedy by 
Paul Dickey and Charles W. Goddard, 
the joint authors of “The Ghost Breaker”’ 
and “The Misleading Lady,” and it brings 
back to this city in a stellar réle that 
most popular of comedians, Edward 
Abeles. 

The play itself is a sort of modified 
“Frankenstein” in theme and is the story 


Edward Abeles 


of Dr. Bruce, an aged surgeon, who be- 
lieves that he has solved the problem of 


creating life. His medical friends, in- 
cluding his assistant, believe he is crazy 
and they decide to humor him. As he is 
about to perform a final experiment upon 
a queer monster which he has made him- 
self from blood, bone and tissue, his as- 
sistant plans to remove this object from 
its glass case and substitute a real man. 

He believes that should the doctor fail 
in this last experiment it would mean the 
complete loss of his reason. Consequent- 
ly the assistant and the doctor’s friends 
advertise for an able bodied man who is 
willing to assume great risk; pay, one 
thousand dollars for the day’s work. Jim, 
a happy individual, who seems to have 
only one care—that of his wife, is se- 
lected from a long list of applicants and 
after being bandaged from head to foot, 
takes his place in the glass receptacle 
and when electricity and oxygen are ap- 
plied, he comes to life to the unbounded 
joy of the old doctor. 

Eugenia, daughter of Dr. Bruce, is in 
love with Dr. Francis, the assistant, and 
when she appoints herself custodian of 
this man-made individual, Dr. Francis is 
indignant, all the more so when Jim 
imitates with great fidelity the coos and 
goos of a baby. So far all might be well, 
but the authors have given the story an 





unexpected twist and this turn in the in- 
cidents they are jealously guarding. 

Supporting Mr. Abeles will be Inez 
Plummer, Marion Murray, Gertrude 
Clemens, Henry Harmon, Everett But- 
terfield, Stephen Maley, Albert Gran, 
Robert Webb Lawrence, George Abbott, 
Frederick Wallace, Bert Mein, Bernard 
Riggs and others. 

She’s In Again is a novelty in many 
ways. It is based upon the French 
farce by Paul Gavault entitled Ma | 
Tante d’Honfleur, which is also run- 
ning in England under the name of My | 
Aunt. Thomas Gray has made the Amer- 
ican version which is produced by Ned 
Wayburn and the farcical situations fol- 
low so swiftly that the play is a con- 
tinual round of laughter. 


It has an exceptionally well balanced 
company, too, and while it would perhaps 
be exaggeration to term it an all-star 
company, yet its members all tempt the 
dramatic writer to reminisce which is 
next door to fame. There is Ada Lewis, 
for instance, who plays the part of a 
woman past middle age who, almost de- 
spairing of ever getting married clutches 
at the least straw. All the first nighters 
of a few years back remember Ada Lewis 
as the tough girl which was her first 
character success, and also remember her 
excellent work with Blanche Bates in 
The Darling of the Gods and also later 
in the Weber and Fields Jubilee Com- 
pany, and now she declares she has the 
“best part of all.”” Then there’s Arthur 
Aylesworth, the former star of Over 
Night, Sydney Greenstreet the fat man 
of Excuse Me—and one of the most pop- 
ular fat men on the stage, and Eileen 
Van Biene, the daughter of the famous 
’cellist, the Honorable Helen Montagu, 
the daughter of Lord Montagu of Eng- 
land, and many others who have won 
fame for themselves or achieved it by 
birth! 

Strivers after fame are in the ascend- 
ant at the Little Theater this month, for | 
the season at the playhouse closed some- 
what abruptly in April and a series of 
amateur plays are being given there this 
month. 

It is expected that Emanuel Reicher 
will come over some time this month to 
give a sort of post-season production of 
Ibsen’s “John Gabriel Borkman.” Ibsen’s 
drama will be a fitting close for a sea- 
son which has brought some of the 
most notable plays of the year to Phila- 
delphia, and if present plans are carried 
out and B. Iden Payne returns next au- 
tumn with an English repertoire com- 
pany, the season of twenty weeks with 
its supplemental engagements of visiting 
stars should set the Little Theater firmly 
upon the dramatic pinnacle that it has 
striven for. 


Emanuel Reicher will be the third vis- 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


” How would 
you like 
to hear 
this record - 


Loud, 
Soft, or 


Subdued ? 


The Victor system of changeable 
needles enables you to meet 
every acoustic condition 


It gives you perfect control of the tone 
volume and enables you to adapt every record 
to the acoustic limitations of any room. 


The different kinds of Victor Needles give 
you different and distinct gradations of tone. 
Without this changeable needle system, it 
would be necessary to have several instruments, 
each with a different tone, to give such variation. 


You can use the full-tone needle, the half- 
tone needle, or the fibre needle, to suit the 
individual beauty of each record to its par- 
ticular acoustic surroundings. 


You choose the volume of tone and play 
each record as loud or soft as you personally 
wish to hear it, without interfering in any way 
with the artist’s interpretation. 


Go to any Victor dealer’s and hear your favorite music played with 
the different needles and you will fully appreciate the infinite variety of 
charm afforded by the Victor system of tone control. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on 28th of each month 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





A FAMOUS 
LITERARY 
JOURNAL 


N THE PAGES OF THE 
DIAL the new books are dealt 
with upon their merits, without 

fear or favor, by able and competent 
critics, most of them specialists of 
recognized standing, and the signa- 
tures of these writers, appended to 
their work, are a guarantee of 
authority and responsibility. It is 
“easily our most valuable review,” 
says Mr. John Burroughs. “‘J do 
not know of any similar paper in this 
country which has maintained a 
higher ideal or followed a more 
consistent practice in independent 
criticism,”” says President Woodrow 
Wilson. “There is no journal de- 
voted to literature with which I have 
as much satisfaction as THE DIAL,” 
wrote the late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
shortly before his death. 


O every intelligent person,— 
the general reader, the pro- 
fessional man, the club- 

woman, the student, the educator, 
the librarian,—to all who realize 
the insistent need for a trustworthy, 
independent, and interesting guide 
and aid in the bewildering field of 
current literaturep—THE DIAL is 
is altogether indispensable. 


Published Fortnightly—every other 
Thursday. 
$2.00 a year in advance. 


Subscription price 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


A Three-months’ Half-rate 
Trial Subscription (6 Issues) 
will be sent to any Reader 
for 25 cents. 


THE DIAL 


632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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| iting star this year and brings his own 


| company with him. As he said himself | 


| he chose John Gabriel Borkman for his 


| réle, not only because it is Ibsen’s last | 
_and least widely known work, but be- | 
| cause of its underlying symbolism and | 
| pictures of life. Reicher, who stands at | 
the head of the modern stage movement | 
in Germany where he is considered the | 


greatest actor of to-day, told me in speak- 


ing of the Ibsen play, that the title réle | 
| was usually considered a very ungrateful | 


part. 


“But I like it,” he said, “because Ibsen | 


has taken his theme from the most real- 


| istic part of daily life—the business | 
| world, and beneath the simple but thril- | 
| ling drama of it has wrought before our | 

eyes five different theories of life—each | 


| opposed to the other. 


“There is the altruism, the illusion of | 
_making everybody happy, in Borkman; | 


| the right of love in Ella; the law of 
_honor in Gunhild; the love of pleasure 
| and amusement in Mrs. Wilton; and the 


| right of all over throwing youth in Er- | 
| hard. Every representative of these five | 


| theories believes himself right, and by 


| acting accordingly destroys the happiness | 
| of others as well as his own, while on the | 
| other hand the poor abused poet Fo!dal, | 

in his retirement from life is the only | 


really happy person in the play. 


“The deep symbolism in the réle of | 
| Borkman and of the others as well, re- | 


| quires a special method of acting and the 
quintessence of the different kinds of 


hart Hauptmann. 


you what I mean by the modern style 


which I have been striving all my life.” 


| he will return here again in a varied 
repertoire. 


| until summer comes in earnest. 





| excel. 

es es 
| 

| 


In May E. P. Dutton & Co. will issue | 
twenty new volumes in the now widely | 


acting which existed on the stage from | 
Sophocles down to our modern poet Ger- 
And in doing this | 
drama for America I am striving to show | 


| of representing Ibsen characters and am | 
| making an effort to attain an ideal for | 


That he succeeds all those. who saw | 
the drama will admit, and it is hoped that | 


In the meantime, however, | 
the Plays and Players’ Club, and the | 
Philomusian Club and the Metropolitan | 
| Dramatic School have all announced pro- | 
ductions for May at the Little Theater, | 
while a number of concerts and other | 
events of a like nature will keep the little | 
| playhouse on Delancey Street very gay | 


William Ingersoll, long a favorite in | 
Philadelphia, returns to head a stock | 
company at the Walnut Street Theater in | 
| May. Each week a new play will be pro- | 
| duced, beginning with The Master Mind, | 
| a drama in which Mr. Ingersoll is said to 





Can You 
[magine? 


A friend, interested as 
you are in all kinds 
of literary work, who 
would come to you 
fortnightly to discuss 
your writing in frank, 
common-sense fashion 


This friend would not talk too much at 
each visit. He would not keep you too 
long from your new story, or essay or 
poem. His friendships among other 
writers—successful and aspiring to be 
successful—and among editors would be 
such that he would refine for you, in 
preparation for each visit, practical, help- 
ful advice from these folk that would 
send you to your desk with a new out- 
look on your work and new inspiration 
to make it more successful. This friend 
would look carefully over about 1,000 
magazines each month to discover for 
you news that would enable you to keep 
abreast of the manuscript requirements 
of editors. He would find corr2spond- 
ents who would glean 2,000 more maga- 
zines and papers for you so that you 
would always know in advance of prize 
contests, changes in editorial policies, 
suspensions, changes of address, require- 
ments of new publications, film manu- 
facturers, etc. Your imagination goes 
no further. A friend of this admirable 
type would have to be superhuman. 


There is such a friend—it’s 
a very human, kindly, little 
magazine—The Editor, 
which makes profitable and 
pleasant fortnightly visits to 
the elect of the writing fra- 
ternity. Be one of the elect 
—one of those who elect to 
leave nothing undone that 
will contribute to their suc- 
cess. The fee is $2.00—it 
pays for 26 fortnightly 
numbers of The Editor for 
one year. (Single copy 10c.) 


The Editor 


Box G. Ridgewood, N. J. 
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Graduation Gifts of Social Stationery 


& ee Visiting Cards Engraved in Authentic 


semer Mh: Leno Mecuris:Mleaa Fashions 


Prices for Engraved Plate, including Fifty 


| BLACK FRENCH SCRIPT Ms. Julian Wouth Hardy Cards, ee only 
Extra for address, per line ‘ 
SHADED FRENCH SCRIPT Di. Maul Weir Rodman Gothic, Black Roman, Black French 
Script and Black Old English 
MISS VIRGINIA EARLE MATTISON Extra for address, per line 
Shaded French Script, Berlin Block, 
Black Caxtonand Shaded Old English 3. 
Extra for address, per line 
Shaded Caxton 


BERLIN BLOCK MR.AUBREY NEWTON TYLER — Extra for address, per line 


PRINTING FROM PLATE 





BLACK ROMAN Mrs.GeorGE GRANT HOLSTEIN 


| 


BLACK OLD ENGLISH Bes. Chorles Lenrix Dalarais 100 Cards 
Other Stationery Gifts 


Silver Pencils 
Gold Pencils 





SHADED OLD ENGLISH Miss Rinllie Burnard Rein 


Wise Hin Gens Geinioe 








BLACK CAXTON We. Richaro Sale Duol ey 
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Congratulations to tye Girl Graduate 
AreHappiestif Accompanied by Some Trinket She Wants 


The Wanamaker Store of Inexpensive Jewelry 
Has Just That Sort of Trinket in Variety 


Dainty mesh bag of German silver, soldered link, 
new shape 

Powder box of German silver with engraved top, 
fitted with puff and mirror, $2.50. With 

lain top 

Bead necklace of imitation pearls, graduated; 
18 inches long, with 10-kt. gold snap F 

Gold-filled bracelet, set with imitation sapphire, 
safety chain 6. 

Gold-filled bracelet, half-engraved, with secret lock 2. 

Gold-filled lingerie clasps, engraved, pair 1. 

Sterling silver bow-knot bar pin, with rhinestone 


setting : 
Sterling silver circle brooch, set with imitation 
pent and sapphi 
Gold-filled necklace, 
And charming fans of many sorts, with either 
1 or bone sticks, covered with gauze or 


ace, designed with spangles, lace borders 
or lace medallions $1 to $20 each 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Hall Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 
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Leather. Goods So Fine 


That — At Such Prices — There Are No Finer Made 


Light-weight fitted suitcase 
of barley - grained leather, 
with moire lining. Twelve 
celluloid fittings and scis- 
sors. 20 inches, $18. 


(Directly above.) Collapsible bag of black barley-grained 
leather, leather lining ; inside pockets ; brass trimmings. 
14 inches, $8 ; 15 inches, $8.50; 16 inches, $9. 


(Above on the right.) Men’s bag of black long-grained fine 
cowhide, new officer’s shape. Leather-lined ; four inner 
pockets. 18 inches, $12.50; 20 inches, $13.50. 


(At the left, below.) Moire silk handbag, moire lining, 
inner frame and mirror. Fancy colored clasp. $2. 


Handsome and prac- 
tical luggage designed 
for those who travel, 
and some novel silk 
handbags moderately 
priced. 


(Second, below.) Smaller black moire handbag, fancy lining 
and mirror. Fancy colored clasp. $1. 


(In the middle, below.) Black silk bag, Dresden or brocaded 
silk lining, inner frame and mirror. 


(Below, on the right of the middle.) Black silk handbag with 
puffed ends. Lined with brocaded silk. Purse and 
mirror. Jeweled clasp. $5. 


(Below, at the extreme right.) Gate-top bag of black moire, 
lined with silk. Jewel top, dull silver finish. $2, 


Queen Mary Talcum Powders 


(The Kind That So Many Fastidious Women Use) 


Are prepared under the personal supervision of our own Chemist, sifted through sieves of fine-mesh 
silk, and rendered entirely free from grit and absolutely pure. 


In the following odors: Violet, L’Empire, Carnation, Trailing Arbutus, and Corylopsis, 15¢ and 25c¢ a package. 
Violette Naturelle, 25c; Rose Spéciale, 50c; Double Violet, 25c and 50c. 
Queen Mary Compressed Powders come in dainty boxes, each with its puff. In white, flesh and brunette tints, 


and in two popular odors: Violet and L’Empire, 35c¢ a box. 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 
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} WASH TRIMMINGS 


The ideal trimming 

for chil- 

dren’s 

summer 

dresses. 

Colors - 

are guar- 

anteed 

FAST. 

A large 

variety of 

styles and 

colors ; 

can be seen at the 
4 John Wanamaker’s § 
is stores. 

Write to 


I) 5.&5.casH, Ltd. | 


Manufacturers 
SOUTH NORWALK 
Connecticut 
622 Chestnut Street 


i For their catalogue of 
ims trimmings, frillings, 
i] woven names, etc. 
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(Continued from page 24, advertising section) 


used and justly popular Everyman’s Li- 
brary. This series is now very exten- 
sive, and is being used everywhere by 


students and lovers of good literature. 


Among its latest volumes will appear a 
number of little-known classic works, 
such as people desire to know but which 
generally speaking are not accessible. 


Scribner Gates. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 





me “ise 
Short Stories 
Every once in a while the reader is 
brought up with a round turn by 
some thought or phrasing that 
would be appropriate in the state- 
liest literature of our tongue. 
—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 








| this man of Claudio. 
take pride in mocking brilliancy | 
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A story of child life on a pony farm. 
Very entertainingly told, teaching chil- 
dren something of what it means to love 
animals. The illustrations are from 
photographs made from real life. 

Miss Pat and Her Sisters. By Pem- 
berton Ginther. John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 35 cents, postpaid. 

A new story in the “Miss Pat” series, 
fascinating stories for young girls. 
three Kendall sisters are left an old man- 
sion, and this book tells of the good times 
they have with it. They go in for making 
their own living and have a strenuous 
time doing it. But it makes good read- 
ing for younger girls. 


Poetry and Drama 


Death and the Fool. 
Hofmannsthal. Richard G. Badger. 75 


| cents, postpaid. 


The fool, in Hofmannsthal’s drama, 


| Death and the Fool, is a man of whom 
| it might be said, as Stephen Phillips 
| said or aust: 


| “To grasp the far the near he hath neg- 


lected, 


And still hath nothing grasped, and now 
regrets 


The once despised pleasures of the 


world,” 


Only, unlike Faust’s, the nobleman 
Claudio’s investigations have not been in 


the direction of the natural sciences. He | 
| has been a spectator of life, holding all 


emotions up to a lightly ironical analysis, 
carefully keeping himself from what he 


| has regarded as the weakness of par- 


ticipation in feeling. 
At the opening of the play, Claudio is 


| engaging in soliloquy anent the emptiness 
| of his life. 
| he even experienced agony. He has held 
| himself aloof from the depths, and real- 
Land of Delight, The. By Josephine | 


He bewails that never has 


izes that he has missed the heights. In 
the midst of his ruminations, Death en- 
ters. He causes to parade before Claudio 


| the spirits of his mother, a girl whose 
love he had lightly won and tossed aside, | 
| and a man whose ideals he had loved to 


analyze for him into nothingness. “And 
are you living still, eternal trifler?” asks 
“And do you still 


and unmoved heart?” The question is a 


The | 





By Hugo von | 





A Stunning 


PARASOL 


for $2.00 


Made of taffeta silk, in 
eleven colors. Its beauty 
enhanced with gilt frame. 
At small cost, a parasol for 
every gown. 


$2.00 


For Sale at John Wanamaker Stores 


ALLISON & LAMSON, New York 


Makers of ‘The Dress Suitcase’ Umbrella. 





summary of Claudio’s character and his 
way of life. 

Poignant emotions come to him as each 
of these departed ones speaks, and as 
he dies he gives thanks that for an hour 
in his life at least he has known what 


| it means to feel strongly. 


The rendition from the German has 


| been done in verse form by Elisabeth 


Walter. Whether the rythmic value of 
the original has been marred, or kept 
intact, or improved upon, it is of course 
impossible to say; but taking the poem 


_as it stands, one can assert that Miss 


Walter has produced creditable English 
verse. 





Ladies 


who prefer to use a nice quality of stationary for 
their correspondence should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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MAY IS THE MONTH OF CHOOSING 
Graduation Gifts 


No more tempting treasure-house of gifts that charm could be 
found than the Wanamaker Jewelry Store, so well chosen and sensibly 
priced are its great stocks. 


Hundreds of good suggestions present themselves to any one 
wanting a gift suitable for some young graduate. The jewelry illustrated 
below is but a small part of what may be seen this month. 


14-kt. Gold Jewelry 


J-275. Ring, diamonds and garnet 

J-276. Ring, polished signet 

3-277. Ring, diamonds and pearl 

J-278. Ring, sardonyx, engraved mounting .... 
J-279. Ring, amethyst 

J-280. Ring, signet, rose finish 

J-281. Ring, diamonds and sapphire 

J-282. Ring, amethyst, engraved mounting .. 
J-283. Ring, 

J-284. Ring, polished signet 

J-285. Ring, diamond and sapphire 

J-286. Ring, diamond 

J-287. Ring, sapphire 

J-288. Ring, green tourmaline 


3-289. Cuff links, diamonds, engine-turned rims, 


J-290. Cuff links, engine-turned rims, a pair .. 
J-291. Cuff buttons, engine-turned, a pair 
J-292. Cuff buttons, a pair 

3-293. Cuff links, rose finish, a pair 

3-294. Cuff buttons, diamond, a pair 

J-295. Cuff links, engine-turned, a pair 

J-296. Studs, engine-turned rims, set of three.. 
J-297. Studs, set of three 

J-298. Scarf pin, diamond 

J-299. Scarf pin, sapphire and pearl, rose finish 
J-299A. Scarf pin, calibre-cut tourmalines and 


J-299B. Scarf pin, diamond and pearl, rose 


J-299C. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Hall Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Montbly. 
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THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN AMERICA 


THE TURMOIL By Booth Tarkington 


Booth Tarkington’s new novel, “The Turmoil,” has just been issued in a pocket edition, with red limp-leather 
covers and printed on thin paper. The publishers frankly admit that this edition is in the nature of an experiment. They 
believe that there is a large number oi readers who desire to possess the best current fiction in smaller, lighter volumes 
than the usual cloth-bound post octavos. The publishers of “The Turmoil” chose this novel to verify this belief, and will 
be eager to see the result of their experiment. 

Cloth, $1.35 net; leather, $1.50 net. 


JOHNNY APPLESEED THE LONE STAR RANGER 


By Eleanor Atkinson By Zane Grey 


A sympathetic story of a real “*The Lone Star Ranger’ is a glowing tale of a lurid per- 
' ie 2 iod in the history of our great Southwest."-—N. Y. World. 
character into whose unusual and reek x : ‘ fog on 

It is a well-told tale, and the interest never flags.”—N. 

Evening Post. 
succeeded in penetrating as she “It may well be that in regard to the Rangers’ work, 
did into the dog nature of the those of us who read this typical "Wild West’ story lay 
real “Greyfriars Bobby.” All the the book down with a deeper sense of the life that went 

dy sw ; into the makmg of the Lone Star State."—N. Y. Times. 
romance of our early frontier Frontishs a , 

: rontispiece. $1.35 n 
life, with its hardships, its cour- Prere. Vass OE 
W*A PPLESEED : age, its sacrifices, and its je Vs 


Ble tunen moe | Gis the pecs of tetock. (ss REED) OF THE = 
Tilustrated. $1.25 net DESERT 
PALS F IRST By Francis Perry Elliott _By Marcus Horton 


The story of a wonderful 
This is a delicious story, full of spirit and dare-devil black horse whose fortune was 


romance and humor, written with a lightness which enter- interwoven with that of a man 
tains always, while there is the constant tension of sus- and a girl. The horse’s psy- DESERT 
pended interest. A r-mance, fascinating in its quality, with chology—showing his develop- 
a charm of plausibility. Two picturesque vagabonds are ment, his attitude to new im- 
traversing a broad highway in the South. They come to a _ pressions, his affections and his 
stately old mansion. The negro servant who meets them hatreds is astonishingly por- 
welcomes the younger as the long-absent master of the  trayed, and there is an abun- 
house. They accept the situation—they are taken in and dance also of human interest. 
then things happen. Frontispiece. $1.30 net Frontispiece. $130 net 


WHEN A MAN COMES TO HIMSELF By Woodrow Wilson 


The distinguished author voices his belief that every man, like Kipling’s ship, finds himself some 
enthusiasm, he urges; don't be driven by necessity. And 1f you fail, 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


This little book, by the daughter of the gfeat financier, is filled with helpful suggestions to her young country- 
woman in the four points of her life’s highroad—her education, her responsibilties, her recreation, and her future. Miss 
Morgan is a woman of wide mental vision and warm sympathies, ‘and her advice is founded on mature thought and 


experience. Frontispiece. 50 cents net. 


DAINTIES FOR HOME PARTIES Florence M. Williams 


A practical culinary aid for the hospitable. 
pers, luncheons, teas and receptions. 


quaint personality the author has —}- 






MARCUS 
HORTON 


day. Live by 
nake failure a stepping-stone. 
50 cents net. 


By Anne Morgan 


Here are well-arranged recipes suitable for card-parties, buffet sup- 
Every cook and housekeeper who sees herself confronted with the necessity of 
preparing a dainty and substantial collation for guests knows the inconvenience of the ordinary cook- book recipes with 
the necessary additions and multiplication. In this little volume she will find not only suggestive ideas for the preparation 
of suitable dainties, but the exact quantity necessary to serve twenty five persons. 


16mo, 50 cents net. 


FOR OUTDOOR LOVERS 


A-B-C OF GARDENING THE KEY TO THE LAND 
By Eben Rexford By Frederick F. Rockwell 


This book on gardening contains all the information neces- 
sary for starting and keeping in order an outdoor flower- 





Full of practical information, gained hy actual experience, 


; 1." , - : is this book which recounts the “making good” of a city man 
garden or indoor plants. The instructions are so simple that iy the country. While the healthful life and the pleasures of a 
no reader who follows them could fail to make his garden a . ‘ Ss ‘ t 
mecess, Here is the manual for those who sigh to have grow- dweller in the fields and woods are not overlooked, it is the 
ing things about. but who are bewildered by the nuimberless economic feature which is the keynote of the book. The author 
gz & ¢ Ny F } : 


directions of so many volumes on the subject. bas made a story out of actual happenings ard results. 


5O cents net. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK AND LONDON 


16mo. 
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